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THE FRIAR 


OF DILLOW. 


A MONO-DRAME. 


Scene the First—The Skirts of a Wood. Time— 
Even. Argumen!—The Friar halteth to refresh. 
He singeth roundelays, meralizeth on his corporal 
nose, his belly, and other beasts of prey; soberly 
giveth utterance to divers merry-conceited ponder- 
ings ; and discusseth on the wisdom of going by the 
bog to the Shrieve’s Lady, who affecteth him. 


THE FRIAR. 


{ wave scared the does in the woodlands, by the 
beams of my comfortable nose. [I can never come 
near encugh the haunch at twilight, to knock the 
knave over the costard with my staff. I lose a matter 
of five bucks a month by this. Well—go to—Hath 
not the comfortable nose its advantages?—Aye. The 
rogue who came upon me yonder on the hill-side I 
affrighted, by enlarging on the sin of despoiling Holy 
Mother Church ;—and speaking of after-life fires, re- 
vealed my mortal nose ;—he fled. But am I not des- 
cried in all paths and peregrinations?—Yea. The 
good-wives peep through their lattices at night-fall, 
some half a league off, to a meteor on the hill-top, and 
shout out, “Yonder goeth the ghostly friar!’ No 
benison of mine be upon the bogginess of this land! 
I am seen, it is said, in fifty different parts of the dio- 
cese within an hour; when, St. Botolph knows, I am 
singing some sober roundelay in a sequestered nook, 
by brook-side, under willow, three flasks a cooling in 
the waters, one in my hand unbosoming its dainty soul 
unto me, and a spiced cygnet pastry on the green dewy 
grass, with its rich jelly glittering in the moon-light, 
‘twixt my gams—I am a traduced man—Flasks a 
cooling, said I? "Tis trae—but still, when had I a cold 
cup? Were I to put my lips to the great ocean, my 
nose would bob knee-deep therein first, and make the 
waters warm and sickly as the sallow gruel of morti- 
fication, ere I could quaff a mouthful. How got I a 
broken pate from that wittol the grazier the hinder- 
night past?—Why thus—He fell upon me, by mistake, 
supposing me to be some unholy rogue who had been 
devouring the flesh of his fat beeves, and bussing his 
most gamesome wife. | could have squeezed the 
tallow out of him with my quarter-staff, as out of a 


beaten suet-bag, had I but fair play. But how could. 


{ see the ehurl in the midnight moonless darkness? 
D 





And what directed him where to lay his flail with 
effect !—Traly my nose, my treacherous nose.—It is 
a fire that burns and consumes my vital oil. I grow 
lean and ghostly; but marvellously unfriarlike. I am 
barely twenty score, bating my bottle and staff; I have 
seen hogs of more weight—rarely though—but rarely. 
What brought the thief to me last Whitnight, when I 
slept under the hawthorn in the valley? Naught but 
my nose. He thought it was a cold carbuncle, and 
twitching it suddenly, found it to be a blazing torch. 
He quitted me with scorched digits. A judgment! a 
judgment! But the nightingales sang over me all 
night—so they did—deeming my nasal beams to ema- 
nate from a bevy of the pretty glow-worms to whom 
they pay court; but the rogues devour those to whom 
they so pay court;—for had I a pimple unblained 
from their rascally beaks when I awoke? Not one. 
Doth not the Lord Abbot know the depth of my draught 
by the mark on my snout? Truly so. There is ever 
a girdle of spices about it, from the surface of the 
tipple, which tells how high the tide of wine hath 
arisen, as truly as doth the dirty foam on the willow- 
bark, the height of the river-waters. Good Lord! in 
how many ale-mugs hath this eternal toast hissed !— 
The sheep's fleece succumbs to the dyer’s drug, and 
so hath the innocent lily-white purity of my olfactory 
to the red, red wine. They call it the corporal essence, 
the embodied spirit of the Malmsey butt. And the, 
villain lay-brother, who trims the candles at midnight- 
mass, if I chance to doze and tarry somewhat behind 
my brethren, turns him back muttering curses on the 
half-extinguished wick that stinks in the corner, and 
lo, you! pops his greasy extinguisher upon my feature! 
And once when | was devout in the solitude of my 
usual retreat, the blear-eyed porpus snuffed my nose 
to give more light! Verily I am a colossal candle; 
but this villanous wick will burn me out at last. I 
have heard so little else spoken of, but my jewel here, 
for these last twenty years, that it hath grown to be 
the leading theme of my poor thoughts. Do I not play 
on a lute of four strings? I do; and they are malmsey, 
venison, the Lord Abbot, and my feature. This last 
is my base :—upon it do I grumble. Yonder goeth a 
doe, and the sight of her maketh me a-hungered— 
Were I not a man, I would fain be a fat buck—I: 
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love the woodlands, and am happy in bearing a portly 
haunch. I love the green leaves, and do moralize 
upon them with all my might.—(He singeth.) 


Green grow the leaves on the old oak tree ; 
Some grow high, and some grow low ; 
And merrily dance the young leaves high, 
While the old leaves rot below. 
They drep a tear, 
On each brother's mossy bier ; 
Then merrily dance on again ; 
And we, boys, we, 
With the forester agree, 
That leaves are the symbols of men ; 
And the world is an old oak tree. 


1 must drink after that though, by’r lady must I!— 
(He drinketh.) Malmsey, I thank thee!—I love the 
green leaves, as I said, and the soft verdant glade. I 
admire also to.see the sun, with flushed, glowing, en- 
larged face, reeling tipsily homewards at eventide, 
with his handmaids, the richly attired clouds, crowd- 
ing around him, and dutifully hiding his infirmities, 
and easing him. gently to his couch. I glory to see 
him rising on the morrow, fevered, athirst, and look- 
ing as if he could drink. up the great ocean. When 
he goes to. bed latest he rises earliest :—'tis so with 
men. A hot pillow follows much drink, and thirst 
chases indolence. In winter, Dan Phcebus doeth pe- 
nance for the summer's free living; he nurseth him- 
self, goes to his repose betimes, and lies abed of a 
morning. They talk of music of the spheres :—I will 
uphold the position. I have heard the sun, when he 
was half forced, half wheedled to his couch, roar mu- 
sically for another flagon. I should be in the woods 
more, but the raseally does grow lean, and make such 
small paths through the furze now-a-days, that my 
fleece is torn as I pass; and the briars gore my 
haunches ; and I emboss with blood the love-sick prim- 
rose’s maiden face. That irks me. I like the prim- 
rose, and would fain have the virgin immaculate ;— 
so would I my own skin; but the thorns do write 
“ Rover” and “ Woodman” on it daily. Man hath his 
signs and tokens. A bibber bears a beacon in his 
front, which shows his craft. Were I the Dillow 
cellarman, the vats should so know me for their loi2, 
in one little meon, that every one of them should be 
on the stoop to me ;—by’r lady should they! I would 
instruct them to duck, and be mannerly, and learn 
the posture of obeisanee. He that was most proud, 
erect, and burly, would I phlebotomise sans inter- 
mission ; and so bring him down to the level of his 
fellows’ humility. Now, albeit, the Lord Abbot is fat 
and happy, and eateth fifteen times per diem, and | 
would fain be the Lord Abbot, yet, I would rather be 
butierer or cellarman; for they chew and quaff with- 
oat ceasing, and hold deminion over beef barons and 
buck haunches as big and lusty as lay-brothers; and 
tuns of Malmsey, greater in girth than the superior 
himself: their subjects proffer themselves for mastica- 
tion, and shed their blood gladly as in allegiance 
bound. The Diliew cellarman should be removed, 


and.I should have his place. The cruel churl mixeth 


water with our wine! I abhor it in whatever disguise 
it come unto me. All my family have had a laudable 
hate for water, ever since my grandfather was drown. 
ed. What breedeth colds; cramps, rheumatism, inf. 
delity, and scepticism, but water? What allays the 
rosy fire of the cheek; what maketh the wits puny, 
and the gams limber, but water? Were I Pope domi. 
nant, I would excommunicate from ameng al! good 
people, more especially the friars, and most espe. 
cially the good fraternity of Dillow, pitiful water— 
Hath ever villanous, uneasy, restless sect arose, 
whose founder was not a water-drinker? Will [ 
trust any man who quaffs pure element? Not |. 
Be they not ail dangerous? Truly so. Water! | 
tremble in thinking of it! Is your wine-drinker, your 
haunch-lover, a rebel, or a heretic? Doth he over. 
| turn church or state? No. He eats, drinks, fattens, 
and sleeps; lets the world wag; and is content. Water 
breeds murmurings. 1’ll have none of’t. Is not my 
Lord Abbot loyal? Yea: Am not! true man? Yea 
again. We tipple malmsey: therefore is water naughi. 
It is empty, and hath no virtoe in it. And for your 
base, cowardly hinds, whe embrew mixed potations, 
and marry the noble son of the grape, whose robe is 
purple and glorious, to the naked, immodest daughter 
of the rock, they merit pains and penalties ;—marry 
do they! 1 will be found on the topmost twig of the 
mountain ash—I will be seen lending my sole tooth to 
another, when [ am about to chew pudding myself 
—I will be detected in any other most improba- 
ble feat, ere I belabour, and thwack, and over- 
come the brook’s tears, with the rope of malmsey. It 
is cowardly. Let the lily drink her dew-drop and 
grow paler! Let the colomb hie to her rivulet, and 
moan, and moo, and be melancholy in the hawthorn! 
But let man go to his rundlet, or his flagon, and his 
heart shall laugh, and his countenance rejoice, and his 
nose—truly, though, his nose, blazing so torridly, is a 
misery consequent. There was a maggot in mine a- 
Wednesday, and the Lord Abbot said it was the first 
salamander his eyes had seen. Marry too! I am 
perforce driven to sleep under the cistern, lest any 
sudden combustion should occur from my inflammeble 
feature, and endanger Dillow! (He singeth.) 


The nose—the nose—the ghostly nose— 
The nose of the holy friar! 

It scares the does, as forth he goes, 
Through furzy brake and briar. 


I must drink again! (He drinketh.) Flask, thou art 


on the wane! What the fiend makes the women so 
fund of this rose of my garden, this furnace of flesh 
and blood? They are ligat—light—vanities all. The 
dames of the shire flutter around it, like moths about 
a candle ; and if they be singed, can I help it? No. 
Here is this dainty doe of that antlered buck, the 
High-Shrieve, to whom I am now going—wearing the 
darkness of the night as a cloak—does she think | am 
carnal, and affect her body? It is her buttery and 
wine-bin I visit, not their. mistress. “Sweet, tonder 
chicken!” quoth I, and she thinks I am lauding ber; 





‘when, Saint Bridget betide me! I am thinking of 
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naught but the young capen! “ Soothing, rapturous 
voice!” quoth I again, and she shrieks gramercy for 
the -compliment' But, Lord, sir! itis the bottle’s deli- 
cate cluck-cluck I) speak of, as it is about to give up 
the ghost—~which is spirit—to my cup. (He singeth.): 


Cluck! eluck! she clucks so merrily ; 
The old black hen that’s broody. 


Singing of bottles, remindeth me that I am sore athirst 
(He drinketh.) J. am—St. Thomas of Dillow defend 
me!one of the old black hen’s most affectionate 
chickens: But new for this wife of the Shrieve! Ax 
for him—the villain Shrieve—I bear him a bitter 
grudge. and will make oath upon my quarterstaff and 
bottle, to do him some scurvy trick. I will. (He sing- 
eth.) 


He has married a lady of high degree, 
The Sheriff of Gloucestershire ; 
She's fair and portly, frank and free ; 
And shoots love-shafis from her bonny e’e-bree, 
O’er woodland and headland, far over the lea, 
To the cell of the holy Friar. 
The Avon flows, the Shrieve’s man rows, 
He’s gone for a night and a day; 
While green grass grows, the daintiest does 
Will gambol and frisk when the keeper's away. 
Heigh! dallow! fallow! 
The deer leaves the old fern, to crouch by the mallow. 


Scene the Second.—The Bog ; wherein the Friar, hav- 
ing gone aside from the true path, hath, in part, 
sunk. He still venteth trepe and metaphor; but 
chanteth no roundelay. 


THE FRIAR. 


Now am I belt-deep in this dastardly swamp!— 
Here do Labide like a wrecked ship, with a lantern 
of distress, my glimmering nose, beaming from my 
prow: and the whoreson will-o'wisps, that eke so 
featly danced jigs to my roundelay, have suddenly 
deserted me in my sinking state. The false fiends 
flited round me in my glory, but now that I am 
come unto the dirt, have suddenly left me to mine 
own resources, the light of mine own peak; whose 
utmost beam flies no further than my last full flask ; 
which being jerked from my clutch as I flopped inte 
this iniquitous mire, lies just an inch beyond my 
utmost reach, and sinks gradually before my eyes. 
Asutaxotu, the Prince of these foul wilds, hath 
a night of revelry below in his halls, and, lacking 
light, hath here inveigled, to use me as a living illu- 
mination. I shall drop anon, fathoms deep, when all 
is prepared for my reception, into my allotted socket like 
a fatcandle. I will night-wander no more, an’ I do 
escape this purgatory: Shall I dip my nose now, and 
make dry land of this fen? ‘Truly would I in self- 
defence, but that the vicinity of water to my lip, casts 
me into villanous qualms. I am afflicted with hydro- 
phobia for my iniquities, and can no more lap water 





than a bitten dog. Oh! proboscis! proboscis! beast 


I will drink, and budge. (He drinketh.) The flask is+ that thou art, wilt thou never abate thy wrath? The 
now a hollow friend. By this time the Shrieve’s lady | creature hath been growing pregnant, as it were, yea 
is watching for me at the lattice. If I cross the bog,} larger and more large daily, for these months past. I 


which is my nearer path, myriads of will-o’-wisp devils 
will assail and singe me, as the bearer of an inter- 
loping Jack-lantern—to wit, my nose—a trespassing 
light on their domains. Well, go by, Thomas !—ihy 
innocence protect thee! By the bog I will go:—there 
is a footpath wherewith I am passing well acquainted 
—the way round is long, and my legs rebel against it. 
Now would I fain marry a maiden verse of mine own 
present procreation, to the lusty old stave I have just 
trowled, and which I have known to be sole and a 
bachelor for these forty years past; but truly, for the 
moment, I lack the fringe of rhyme to my. thoughts. 
I must think upon, and carol some hostelrie or drawer's 
ballad, that if there be any late passers, they may not 
suspect it is a monk who is moving across the bog at 
these hours. Sing I must to cheer me. (He singeth.) 


The hind’s wife hath a smutty mouth, 

He left it lily-fair, ah! 

But believe he must, 
"Tis the cake’s burnt crust; 
Though the tinker hath been there, ah 
Clinkam, clankum, clink, clink ; 
Ding! dong! 

The whole day long! 
Cronies, pass the jorum round, 
And let the tinker drink. 

(The Friar goeth on his way, thus carolling.) 





look to see the beast delivered anon, of a young Aurora 
Borealis, or a litter of bog-fires. And so near doth 
furious fiery torment abide unto my lips, that they are 
parched as the very deserts over which sitteth the 
fiery sun of Afric. Now is my Lord Abbot regaling 
on some cygnet pie, and pastries of cold veal, imbedded 
in savoury jelly. And now hath he buried nine-tenths 
and a fraction of his large face, in that carved goblet, 
whose rim hath so often indented these cheeks. And 
now he finisheth his draught, and smacketh his satis- 
fied lips, which twang with a moist chirrup; alas! the 
while, mine do rattle here, like parched pumpkins !— 
Up to my girth in slush! I am as much out of mine 
element, as frog in flannel!—And now is friar John 
envying the good cheer which he thinks I am enjoying; 
and, lo! I envy him his puny cup ef impoverished 
wine. Hath this villanous Sheriff removed land- 
marks, and brought me here so? Well! well! I have 
plagued him. Onee he sewed me in a sack, and by 
pulley and rope hitched me to a thick tenter-hook; 
intending to drown me at nightfall. But behold, no 
sooner was he gone, than the bag broke and released 
me. What did I? lremember me well to t.ave put a 
fat living pig of his own in my place, sewed: ap the 
cicatrice, and when he, with horse and man, labour 
and fear, soul-irking and body-sweet, had tossed said. 
sack and pig into the mill-stream, who steod before 
his horrified gaze laughing on the other bank? Truly 
I, Thomas of Dillow. Did he not let fly an arrow at 
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my bald sconce? He did; and it glanced therefrom | broad shadow before me, which is eleft in twain by 


as hailstone from rock, aud slew his best palfrey by 
my side. He has oftentimes vowed, that did he ever 
have me in his power again, he would stow me away 
in a full butt of malmsey! Oh! that I were in his 
power even now! This I do wish most devoutly !— 
Marry and defend us! What voices be these? The 
whoreson Shrieve and his lean myrmidons, by our 
ladykin! Thomas, thou art in jeopardy! And yet 
they cannot be in quest of me, or they would not be 
80 superfluous as to come with torches. Well, go by! 
By my faith, though, they approach; and are armed 
with flails! I must attempt another struggle. Vouch- 
safe, O bog! to relent and soften, that I may wade 
through thee ; or harden thine heart utterly, that I may 
walk over thee! By fish or flesh, weter or land! It 
is inexorable. I lack a wain-horse for each leg, and 
a whole team for my carcass. Eh! me! the miseries 
of this sublunary world! Go by! Thomas! Mass! 
Thou movest, man! What joy have we in this vale 
of tears ?—-Soh! I may as well travel east as west, for 
that way lies my flask. Saint Peter help me! 1 cut 
through it no faster than a flail would a Welch cheese. 
They come, too—the ban of Mother Church be on 
’em! Were it good food now, this vile bog, I would 
make my way through it, as horse through hay-mow 
—eat! eat! eat! (The Friar floundereth on, in silent 
tribulation and dismay—at length, he disappeareth.) 


Scene the Third.—The Friar, who was taken by the 
Shrieve and his men in the Bog, and by them thrust 
into a Malmsey vat, and there kept for seven days, 
is now at large in his old haunts about the woods, 
venting his roundelays and quaint conceits again. 


THE FRIAR. 


Now I am like unto some tipsy vat, that, newly 
filled with wine, hath leaped in its intoxication upon 
a brace of ale-kilderkins ; and using them as legs, wan- 
dered forth among the verdant woodland glades. How 
fresh and handsome is the morning! (He singeth.) 


The lark is high in the silver cloud, 
The moon’s cold reign is done; 
He wakes the doe with his carol loud; 
’Tis he first sees the sun. 
Heigh! Jug! He merrily sings, 
The larklings all are bare! 
He shakes the dew from his dappled wings, 
And flies aloof from care. 


I have let out my girdle, litle by little, to the last 
eye, as a man doth the cireambelt of his conscience; 
and my paunch still aches and groans with retention. 
An’ my belt should break, I must assuredly go to 
pieces like an unhooped butt. If I be not grown big- 
ger, within the seven days that I have revelled in the 
Shrieve’s cellar, than the Lord Abbot and eny five of 
the holy fraternity conjunct, then is my Lord Abbot 
the stalk of a cowslip; and in sooth, when I saw him 
last, he measured three yards about, bating his thumb. 
} darken an acre of ground as I stand, casting a big 





the beams of my nose, as a dark valley is parted by a 
clear, bright rivulet; on the brink whereof, repose 
dozens of fawns that eke so feared me, dapping their 
velvet noses into that streak of light, and marvelling 
to find no liquid, but scarcely endurable heat there in. 
stead. I am malmsey from crown to sole. I will 
prick my little finger, and placing it as a dug in the 
mouth of each in rotation, by the mere suction, the 
strong juice thereof, intoxicate five friars and a vintner 
in an hour. Let me sink into the marsh again, and 
jubilate while [ sing, so that I may again be taken by 
that wittol, the Shrieve, and encased in a malmsey 
vat. The rogue wondered, and his antlers stood erect, 
when I made so little resistance to that sweet impri- 
sonment. If I die, let my coffin be an old vat. Die!— 
What the fiend business hath death with me! I never 
wronged him. Aye, but Thomas, thou owest him a 
debt. You lie, sirrah! I have paid him by instal- 
ments; to wit, orisons, vespers, fastings, mortifications, 
and what not. Go to! He hath a many creditors, 
and if I owe him aught, he may forget to call upon 
me, in my cosey nook by the green drooping willow 
of the valley-stream. After he (the Shrieve) deemed 
me incorporate and melted into the malmsey, which 
doubtless he reckoned to enrich with my valuable 
juices, contes me the villain and his man at midnight, 
pale, powerless, and quaking, and shaking like my 
lady’s little and fourth finger, when taking her morn- 
ing cup, after having drunk unusually deep over night; 
with fear and trembling opened they the vessel where- 
in they had encased me; when deep in the centre, like 
fire in cave, gleamed full and dazzling my ruby pro- 
boscis upon them! “Goodden! Goodden! Son Shrieve!” 
quod J, “and many thanks for your good cheer; I have 
drunk up your malmsey, and for these last three hours 
have been sore athirst; but I knew thou would’st cal- 
culate to half a day, the time thy wine would take 
me drinking; I reposed me upon my arithmetic! Lo! 
you, I have sucked my imbued frock, during these 
three purgatorial hours, until it is as dry as charcoa!.” 
But did the Shrieve tarry, or his man, think you? Not 
they; but out they ran, the last in loud affright, and 
the first in mute despair at my obstinate retention of 
life. He was wont in the autumn to accuse his wife 
of entertaining me, whensoever her cheek blushed at 
his eventide return, deeming that soft crimson, the rosy 
reflection of the lately departed sun, namely, this glo- 
rious lord of my countenance. Out rolled I, with 
palms extended as land-nets to gather prey as I passed ; 
and crossed his threshold, hearing a pastry in either 
hand, a chicken in my stomach, and a savory duckling 
enduring the process of summary mastication in my 
mouth ; and by the Abbot of Dillow’s thumb—a mighty 
oath—I swear, that malmsey oozeth from me now at 
all pores, faster than I imbibed it in the vat. I fear 
to return, lest my fevered brethren should rol] me into 
the cellar and tap me. I am full of wine to the skin, 
as a huge grape. Let no bee sting me, I entreat. If 
1 should ascend a molehill now, (and I may, being un- 
able to see my footing, because of my enlarged girth.) 
I should squash, like an over-ripe pear in my descent 
therefrom. I must be gingery ef myself, as cat, uD- 
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gsed to caterwauling, upon slippery house-top. Hil- 
Jocks will I exorcise and put down within three leagues, 
at my first leisure. I would rather meet a mountain 
than a molehill. Quere? you will say. Truly, then, 
your mountain is visible, and not a matter to be stum- 
bled over. But for your molehill—ugh! ’tis a danger- 
ous engine of the blind enemy, the beast that burrows, 
to an inoffensive man who is portly. Good Lord!— 
How merrily did I awaken the tipsy echoes of the cel- 
lar from the womb of that sweet vat. (He singeth.) 


Heigh! Daffydowndillo! 
In the brook weeps the willow;— 
My pillow, my pillow, 
Is a ruddy wine billow: 
Sing ho! for sweet charity! 
In the laughing yonng rill, oh! 
Plays the leaf of the willow; 
The Friar of Dillow 
Cools his nose in the billow: 
He bathes in a tun of malmsey! 


I will be found in the marsh again ; for the Shrieve, 
as I noted, hath yet another and a stouter vat of wine. 
(He goeth on.) 


Scene the Fourth—His cell—The Friar discusseth 
with himself on homely topics,—to wit, his belly 
and other matters. 


THE FRIAR. 


Is fat a symbol of folly? An’ it be, Thomas, thou 
art, bating one, the biggest lackwit within the green 
cireumbelt of the English seas; and that one is the 
Lord Abbot—I hupe to outgrow him yet, but I have 
been stunted hitherto.—Is fat a symbol of folly? Not 
so, Goodman Pottlebrain. What sayth the woodman 
of the portly buck? Naturally, that the beast is a 
buek of wisdom, and provident and witty beyond his 
fellows; or how came he fatter than they !—Respond, 
thou man of lath? Canst thou blow down that argu- 
ment by thy puny breath !—Never!—I will lie on my 
back, and moralize on my belly. It surpasses the force 
and extent of my arithmetic to count up the head of 
good venison that have been folded in this pen. | will 
maintain that a round paunch is productive of good— 
it amounts to a mortification of the flesh. Presuming, 
now, that I were earnal, (and it would be horrible pre- 
sumption personally so to presume, and heresy direct 
against the church general,) but presuming so, could I 
kiss the mulberry lip of my pulpy hosiess of Dillow— 
bating she were forward and sinful as myself? Not 
I; for lo! my paunch interferes; and, were she carnal- 
ly to assault me, is it not a barricado against her in- 
roads——unless I be (which St. Botolph prevent) of 
equal cupidity with herself? I repose me in safety 
behind this hillock. I defy them—the women all—I 
de. I remember me once though, for flesh is weak, 
and if we sinned not upon oceasion, what should we 
have to repent of, and pray for, and mortify ourselves 





about? And upon what reasonable excuse should we ' 


ipdulge in those fastings wherein our souls delight, 
and which our bodies abominate, but for the peccadillo 
occasional, abrupt, involuntary, or medio-venial? I re- 
member me once, therefore, when mine host was 
drowsy, and nodding over his empty cup, (which, hea- 
ven help me, I had reduced to that forlorn situation far- 
tively,) he avoided travelling bedward, fearing some 
amorous bussings ‘twixt me and his beloved—for there 
was nv guest on the hearth stone, bating myself. I, no- 
ting this, enlarged upon my pitiable case, and proved, by 
the evidence of action, the impossibility of reaching a 
wall with my lips, against which my promontory shot 
out; and away went mine host contented to his rug 
and pillow. Mine hostess laughed, for wemen are 
wicked, and their ways are naught, and they doat on 
these roguish quips and pranks; and the moment he 
was gone, we conjointly essayed to kiss. Truly we 
succeeded, to mine infinite woncer and amaze ; for be- 
hold, IL and mine host had not reckoned on the differ- 
ence ’twixt a wall perpendicular and devoid of amo- 
rous inclinations, and the flexible form of a warm and 
pliant wench intent upon a frolic. She coiled, did she 
—and stood a tipwe—and laughed—and my icy re- 
solves were thawed, and I waxed warm, and petition- 
ed for a second sisterly greeting! “Shall I give him 
another?” hallooed she to her liege marital in the bed 
above, who, thinking she spoke of a flaggon of wine, 
roared in reply, “ Aye—aye,” and the greeting, with 
much stifled Jaughter, was accorded me. And a third 
and fourth obtained I, with the same interrogatory and 
consent; until, at length, after the thirteenth, the mor- 
tified and sleepy host, at the tail of his “ Aye—aye,” 
—cried “ Give the holy friar as many as he can carry.” 
From that time we reckoned without our host. But 
this was all in pure waggery on her part, and mere 
indulgence of that spirit of innocent wickedness 
wherein women delight; for I will maintain that host- 
ess to be a paragoun—that if there is no virtue in her, 
there is virtue in no woman ; for, when I demanded a 
nineteenth with more warmth than became me it may 
be, she coolly put me aside, and bade me hasten home 
and quench my face in cold water, and sip a pipkin of 
oat-broth, and say my prayers, and lay me down on the 
cold flags of my dormitory. Moreover than this, pro, 
montory of mine own especial creation, thou affordest 
a cushion, whereon to repose the arms, when thy bearer 
is devout; and besides this—but by the Lord, belly, 
thou achest horribly in this position, and [ will post- 
pone my discourse upon thee until some better occa- 
sion. (He riseth with sore travail.) I know not how 
it is, bat when a man begins to grow bulky, fat is 
thrust upon him with most oppressive celerity. A small 
belly attracts into it more flesh, as doth a young muck- 
heap more muck. I remember me, when my nose 
was just shooting forth and blushing at the extreme 
point like a young rose, then did my stomach first bud ; 
and long ‘ere the first was full blown, the latter had 
reached its present girth and consequent celebrity. I 
will race with Hupert Hackson, or the swiftest he in 
Dillow, so that the starting post be at the brink, and 
the goal at the foot of a smooth hill. I will lay me 
down, and by mere indolent rolling, outstrip him— 
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makin,; no effurt, but vanquishing him by mere ro- 
tundity. What a horrid wound will there be made in 


the innocent bosom of the green earih, when I am 


buried. I reckon upon having a.volcane.sprout from 
my nose ; truly a glorious monument it will be; but.a 


aad affliction fur this good land. Let the rogues in 


office look to it,and bury me where the fiery Java from 
my monumental crater,shall depopulate no:town. Let 
them look io it,.I say—What sound was that!—The 
‘voiee of the refectory bell—your dinner-bell, methinks, 
yields most excellent music, I will attend its ghostly 





summons. (He goeth out.) J.C. 


Seana cneeeeeeeiEeel 


RETRENCHMENT. 
A TALE OF OTHER CLIMES, BUT SUITABLE TO PRESENT TIMES. 


Cor your coat aceording to your cloth, is an old 
maxim and a wise one ; and if people will only square 
their ideas according to their circumstances, how mach 
happier might we all be! If we only would come 
down a peg or two in our notions, in accordance with 
our waning fortunes, happimess would be always 
within our teach. It isnot what we have, er what we 
have not, which adds or subtracts from our felicity. 
It is the longing for more than we have, the envy- 
ing of these who possess that more, and the wish 
to appear in the world of more consequence than we 
really are, which destroy our peace of mind, and 
eventually lead to ruin. 

I never witnessed a man submitting to circum- 
stances with good humour and good sense, so remark- 
ably as in my friend Alexander Willemott. When I 
first met him, since our school days, it was at the 
close of the war: he had been a large contractor with 
government for army clothing and accoutrements, and 
was said to have realized an immense fortune, although 
his accounts were not yet settled. Indeed, it was said 
that they were so vast, that it would employ the time 
of six clerks, for two years, to examine them, previous 
to the balance-sheet being struck. As I observed, he 
had been at school with me, and, on my return from 
the East Indies, I called upon him to renew our old 
acquaintance, and congratulate him upon his success. 

“My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to see you, 
You must come down to Belem Castle; Mrs. Wille- 
mott will receive yon with pleasure, I’m sure. You 
shall see my two girls.” 

T consented. ‘The chaise stopped at a splendid man- 
sion, and I was ushered in by a crowd of liveried ser- 
vants. Every thing was on the most sumptuous and 
magnificent scale. Having paid my respects to the 
lady of the house, I retired to dress, as dinner was 
nearly ready, it being then half-past seven o'clock. It 
was eight before we sat down. To an observation that 
I made, expressing a hope that I had not occasioned 
the dinner being put off, Willemott replied, “on the 
contrary, my dear Reynolds, we never sit down until 
about this hour. How people can dine at four or five 
o’clock, I cannot conceive. I could not touch a mouth- 
fal.” 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it the eneo- 
miums which were its due. 

“Do not be afraid, my dear-fellow—my eook is an 
@rtiste extraordinaire—a regular Cordon Bleu. You 
May eat any thing without fear of indigestion. How 





people can live upon the English cookery of the pre- 
sent day, I cannot conceive. I seldem dine out for 
fear of being poisoned. ‘Depend mpeon it, a good cook 
lengthens your days, and no price is too great to en- 
sure one.” 

When the ladies retired, being alone, we entered 
into friendly conversation. ‘1 expressed ray admiration 
of his daughters, who certainly were very handsome 
and elegant girls. 

“ Very true ; they are more than passable,” replied 
he. “Weehave had many offers, but not such as to 
come up to my expectations. Baronets are cheap now-a- 
days, and Irish lords are nothings; I hope to settle 
them comfortably. We shall see. Try this clareti 
you'll find it exeellent, nota headache.in .a hogshead 
of it. How people can drink port, I cannot imagine.” 

The next morning he proposed that I should rattle 
round the park with him. I acceded, and we set off 
in a handsome open carriage, with four grays, ridden 
by postillions at a rapid pace. As we were whirling 
along, he observed, “ In town we must of course drive 
but a pair, but in the country I never go out without four 
horses. There is a-spring in four horses which is de- 
lightful; it makes your spirits elastic, and you feel 
that the poor animals are not at hard labour. Rather 
than not drive four 1 would prefer to stay at home.” 

Qur ride was very pleasant, and, in such amuse- 
ments, passed away one of the most pleasant weeks that 
I ever remembered. Willemott was not the least alter- 
ed—he was as friendly, as sincere, as open-hearted, as 
whena boy at school. I left him, pleased with his 
prosperity, and acknowledging that he-wes well de- 
serving of it, although his ideas had assumed such a 
scale of magnificence. 

I-went to India when my leave expired, and was 
absent about four years. On my return, [ inquired ef- 
ter my friend Willemott, and was told that his eir- 
cumstances and expectations had been greatly altered. 
From many causes, snch as a change in the govern- 
ment, a demand for economy, and the wording oi his 
contracts, having been differently rendered from what 
Willemott had supposed their meaning to be, large 
items had been struck out of his balance-sheet, and,‘in- 
stead of being a millionaire, he was now a gentleman 
with a handsome property. Belem Castlehad been 
sold, and he now lived at Richmond, as hospitable as 
ever, and ‘was considered a great addition to the 
neighbourhood. I took the eatliest opportunity of go- 
ing down to see him. “Ob, my dear Reynolds, this 
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is really kind of you to come without invitation. Your 
room is teady.and bed well aired, for it was slept in 
three mights ego. Come—Mrs. Willemott will be de- 
lighted to see you.” 

[found the girls still unmarried, but they were yet 
young. The whole family appeared as contented, and 
happy, and as friendly, as before. We sat down to 
dinnerat six o'clock ; the footman and the coachman 
attended. The dinner was good, but not by the artiste 
extraordinaire. I praised every thing. 

“ Yes,” replied he, “she is a very good cook; she 
unites the solidity of the English, with the delicacy 
of the French fare, and, altogether, I think ita decided 
improvement. Jane is quite a treasure.” After dinner 
he observed, “ Of course you know I have sold Belem 
Castle, and reduced my establishment? Government 
have not treated me fairly, but ! am at the mercy of 
commissioners; and a body of men will do that, 
which, as individuals, they would be ashamed of — 
The fact is, the odium is borne by no one in particu- 
lar, and it is only the sense of shame which keeps us‘ 
honest, I’m afraid. However, here you see me, with 
a comfortable fortune, and always happy to see my 
friends, especially my old schoolfellow. Will you 
take port or claret. ‘The port is very fine, and so is 
the claret. By-the-by, do you know—lI'll Jet you into 
a family secret ; Louisa is to be married to a Colonel 
Willer—an excellent match. It has made wus all 

The next day we drove out, not in an open car- 
riage a8 before, but in a ehariot and with a pair of 
horses. 

“These are handsome horses,” observed I. 

“ Yes,” replied he, “I am fond of good horses; and, 
as 1 only keep a pair, I have the best. There is a 
certain degree of pretension in four horses, | do not 
much like: it appears as if you wished to overtop 
your neighbours.” 

I spent a few very pleasant days, and then quitted 
his hospitable roof. A severe cold, caught that win- 
ter, induced me to take the advice of the physicians, 
and proceed to the south of France, where I remained 
two years. On my return, I was informed that Wille- 
mott had speculated, and had been unlucky on tho 
Stock Exchange ; that he had left Richmond, and was 
now living at-Clapham. The next day I met him 
near the Exchange. , 

“ Reynolds, I'am happy to see you. Thompson told 
me that you had come back. If not better engaged, 
come down to see me; I will drive you down at four 
o'clock, if that will suit.” 

It suited me very well ; and, at four o'clock, I met 
him, according to appointment, at a livery stable over 
the Iron Bridge. His vehicle was ordered out; it was 
& phaeton drawn ‘by two long-tailed ponies—altoge- 
ther a very neat concern—we set off at a rapid pace. 

“They step out ‘well, don’t they? “We shall be 
down in plenty of time'to put ona pair of shoes by five 
o'clock, which is our dinner time. Late dinners don’t 
agree with me—they produce indigestion. Of course 
you know that Louisa has a little boy.” 

I didnot; but congratulated him. 





“ Yes; and has now gone out to India with her hus- 


band. Mary is also engaged to be married—a very 
good match—a Mr. Rivers, in the law. He has been 
ealled to the bar this year, and promises well. They 
will be a little pinehed at first, but we must-see what 
we ean do for them.” 

We stopped at a neat row of houses, I forget the 
name, and, as we drove up, the servant, the only man 
servant, canie out, and took the ponies round ‘to the 
stable, while the maid received my luggage, and one 
or two paper bags, containing a few extras forthe oc- 
casion. I was met with the same warmth as usual 
by Mrs. Willemott. The ‘house was emall but very 
neat ; the remnants of former grandeur appeared here 
and there, in one or two little articles, favourites of 
the lady. We sat down at five o'clock to a plain din- 
ner, and were attended by the footman, who had rub- 
bed down the ponies and pulled on his livery. 

“ A good, plain cook is the best thing after all,” ob- 
served Willemott. “ Your fine cooks won’t condescend 
to roast and boil. Will you take some of this sirloin ? 
the under-cut is excellent. My dear, give Mr. Rey- 
nolds some Yorkshire pudding.” 

When we were left alone after dinner, Willemott 
told me, very unconcernedly of his losses. 

“Ft was my own fault,” said he ; “ I wished to make 

up a little sum for the girls, and, risking what they 
would have had, I left them almost pennyless. How- 
ever, we can always command a bottle of port and a 
beefsteak, and what more in this world can you have? 
Will you take port er white? I have no claret to offer 
you.” 
We finished our port, but I could perceive no dif- 
ference in Willemett. He was just as happy and as 
cheerful as ever. He drove me-to town the next day. 
During our drive, he observed, “I like ponies, they 
are so little trouble; and I prefer them to driving one 
horse in this vehicle, as I can put my wife, and daugh- 
ters into it. It’s selfish to keep a carriage for yourself 
alone, and one herse in a four-wheeled double chaise 
appears like an imposition upon the poor animal.” 

I went to Scotland, and remained about a year— 
On my return, I found that my friend Willemott had 
again shifted his quarters. He was at Brighten ; and 
having nothing better to do, I put myself in the 
“Times,” and arrived at the Bedford Hotel. It was 
not until after some inquiry, that I could find out his 
address. At last I obtained it, in a respectable, but not 
fashionable part of this overgrown town. Willemott 
received me just as before. 

“I have no spare bed to offer you, but you must 
breakfast and dine with us every day. Our house is 
small, but it’s very comfortable, and Brighton is a very 
convenient place. You know Mary is married. A 
good place in the courts was for sale, and my wife 
and [ agreed to purchase it for Rivers. It has reduced 
us a little, but they are very comfortable. I have re- 


tired from business altogether; in fact, as my daugh- 


ters are both married, and we have enough to live 
upon, what can we wish for more? Brighton is very 
gay, and always healthy; and, as for carriages and 
horses, they are of no use here; they are to be had at 
every corner of the streets.” 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A parlour- 
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maid waited, but every thing, although very plain, 
was clean and comfortable. 

“I have still a bottle of wine for a friend, Rey- 
nolds,” said Willemott, afier dinner, “ but, for my part, 
I prefer whiskey-toddy. It agrees with me better.— 
Here’s to the health of my two girls, God bless them, 
and success to them in life.” 

“ My dear Willemott,” said I, “ I take the liberty of 
an old friend, but | am so astonished at your philoso- 
phy, that I cannot help it. When I call to mind 
Belem Castle, your large establishment, your luxuries, 
your French cook, and your stud of cattle, 1 wonder 
at your contented siate of mind under such a change 
of circumstances.” 

“I almost wonder myself, my dear fellow,” replied 
he. “I never could have believed, at that time, that 
1 could live happily under such a change of circum- 





stances; but the fact is, that although I have been a 
contractor, I have a good conscience ; then, my wife 
is an excellent woman, and provided she sees me and 
her daughters happy, thinks nothing about herself: 
and, further, I have made ita rule, as I have been 
going down hill, to find reasons why I should be 
thankful, and not discontented. Depend upon it, Rey- 
nolds, it is not a loss ef fortune which will affect your 
happiness, as long a3 you have peace and love at 
home.” 

I took my leave of Willemoit and his wife, with 
respect as well as regard; convinced that there was 
no pretended indifference to worldly advantages, that 
it was not that the grapes were sour, but that he had 
learned the whole art of happiness, by being content. 
ed with what he had, and by “cutting his coat ac- 
cording to his cloth.” 


THE CREWLESS SHIP. 


BY CATHARINE 


H. WATERMAN. 


Dairtine before the winds of Heaven, 
A floating vessel came ; 

No sound was heard, no signal given 
To tell the unknown’s name. 


Alone, without a guide, it rode 
Upon the billows’ foam ; 

None knew whose feet its aecks had trode ; 
None knew the lone ship’s home. 


Dark sea weeds fringed its heaving sides, 
Bath'd by the ecean’s surge ; 

The deep, low murmuring of the tides 
Came like its funeral dirge. 


A frail and weary thing, at last 
It anchor’d in the bay ; 

That which had brav’d the tempest’s blast, 
Trembled amid the spray. 


No mother stood upon the shore, 
With wild and straining eye ; 
No breeze a sister's welcome bore ; 
No brother’s heart beat high. 


For that lone ship no father’s gaze 
In earnest love doth reach; 

No plighted maid of earlier days 
Stands watching on the beach. 


Alone, abandon’d to the breeze, 
Where waves and winds entwine, 
Its course had been o’er mountain seas. 

Its home, the swelling brine. 


Why came it to a stranger land 
To tell its tale of woe? 





Why sought it not the loving band 
Where kindred bosoms glow? 


Why mother, from his hearth of home, 
Took it thy bey from thee? 

Why did it cleave the billows’ foam, 
To lay him in the sea? 


Pray, father—for thine age’s pride, 
Thine eldest born, and brave, 
Sleeps far below the shining tide ; 

His pall, the smiling wave. 


Weep, sister—for the fireside seat 
Can never more be fill’d; 

That voice’s music, once so sweet, 
In ocean’s bed is still’d. 


Brave brother, in the noble chase, 
His step is not with thine ; 

The bright and proudest of thy race 
Is sleeping ‘neath the brine. 


Young maiden, who art breathing now 
To heav’n thy hope and pray’r, 

Weep—for the sea weeds o'er his brow, 
Twine with his raven hair. 


Darkness is round the household hearth ; 
Quench’d is its happy fire ; 
Mother—he is not of the earth. 
Thou'st lost thy son, fond sire. 


These are thy tidings, crewless bark ! 
These the sad tales it brings, 

Which make our bosoms’ lamps grow dark 
And wither life’s best springs. 





PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 





MEMOIR OF PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 


A 
FREELY TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MARMIER. 


BY M. HERTZ, ESQ. 


[Puckter Musxav, whose free and caustic criticism on the aristocracy of England rendered his work, 
“The Travels of a German Prince,” deservedly popular, has declared his intention of visiting the United 
States, for the purpose of indulging his book-making and erratic propensities. The bold originality of his 
ideas, the biting sarcasm with which he assails the weak points of society, with other independencies of criti- 
cism, ensure the production of an amusing volume of travels. But few particulars respecting him are known 
to the world that he has so severely hendled—the industrious Frenchman has collected all that can be de- 
pended upon ; and the following sketch of the fashionable literaire appears, for the first time, in an English 
shape.}— Editor G. M. 


Fasuron is an innate habitude, and cannot be ac- 
quired. It isa difficult thing to give a perfect pic- 
ture of a baccalaureat of fashion. There are men 
who place their heads under the care of the most skil- 
ful frizeur, and study intensely the various ties of the 
cravat, or the harmony of the different hues of their 
waistcoats—but, sooner or later, the plebeian alloy 
betrays the debasement of the finer metal. The Duke 
de Levy was one day asked his opinion about the 
new-made courtiers of Louis the Eighteenth. “ Egad !” 
said he,“ they walk uneasily upon the inlaid floors.” 
It is a difficult thing for a parvenu to climb the paths 
of fashionable life; but, on the other hand, how glo- 


rious is the triumph of the conqueror! of him who has | 


achieved the grave mysteries of the toilet, who can 
converse on the plait of a ruffle with a washerwo- 
man’s skill, and can discourse on the polish of a pair 
of boots, with the tact of an experienced blacking- 
maker! Once arrived at this high point, and the emi- 


reign country, turned round towards Albion, and ex- 
claimed with noble pride, “ Ingrata patria.” 

Prince Puckler Muskau went to see Brummel at 
Calais, and finds pleasure in relating the particulars 
of the visit, for it formed an event in his life. These 
two men met like two kings on neutral ground—one 
of them a little bruised through the severity of his 
fall, and the other still wrapt in ambitious dreams — 
Puckler Muskau had lately filled the same station in 
Germany that Brummel had occupied in England— 
| he had governed the saloons of Berlin and Dresden 
| with uncontradicted authority, till, tired of supremacy, 
__he journeyed forth in search of fresh excitement. 
Puckler Muskau fully accomplishes all the require- 
| ments of fashionable excellence. He has placed him- 
| self at the head of the literature of the bon ton. He 
| is a prince, and possesses a castle; and his park, of 
| which he is justly proud, is laid out according to the 


| regulation of English taste. He travels post—never 





nenee is only to be obtained by slow degrees, the mas- | by the diligence. He is tall, lank, and pole, with 
ter of fashion is like the master of arts at the univer- | curly hair, and has a very distingué appearance. 

sity—he judges in approval or condemnation, speaking | Prince Puckler was born in the Castle of Muskau, 
ex cathedra, and is listened to in silence by the multitude | in Upper Lusatia, on the thirtieth of October, 1785. 
who resolve to take him as their model through life, | His father, one of the richest nobles of Saxony, held 
Old Brummel, who, for a length of time, was the type | the title of Court Councillor, and the young prince was 
of English fashion, would not have exchanged fortunes | educated with all the dignity becoming his rank. Al- 
with the king. Brummel reigned like a despot over | though he ridicules the young aristocrats who pride 
the beau monde, and various aspiring lords strove in , themselves on the nobility of their titles, yet he vene- 
vain to pluck his sceptre from his grasp. His assur- | rates the antiquity of his family, and endeavours to 
ance annihilated their pretensions, and almost drove | prove that he is descended ina direct line from the 
them to despair. One day this autocrat of taste | celebrated Riidiger de Bechlarn, one of the heroes of 
was asked who was the most celebrated man in Eu- Niebelungen. In early life, Puckler studied at Dres- 
rope? “1am,” was the reply. “ Afier me, you may | den, at Leipzig, and at Halle—but the romance of his 
place Napeleon.” In later years, he acknowledged | life began when he quitted the university, and enter- 


that Lord Byron had some remote claims to popu- | ed the gardes-du-corps of the King of Saxony. His 
youth, his fine countenance, his title of nobility, and 


larity. 

Brummel's sovereignty, like other royalties, had its | extensive fortune, to say nothing about his dandy uni- 
days of storm and revolution. ‘The potentate who | form, drew all eyes towards him; and he threw him- 
ruled all classes of English society, from the mighty | self with enthusiasm into the whirlpool which gaped 
duke to the plainest gentleman—who, by a word, before him. He had affairs of gallantry that made 


could proscribe the existence of the shoe with buckles, 
or the hat with feathers—was conquered one evening 
between two wax candles—by the power of a card. 
He left upon the gaming table all that he possessed. 


He abdicated his crown; and taking refuge in a fo- | 


p2 


husbands uneasy; he was concerned in affairs of ho- 
nour that affected the hearts of the young ladies, not 
only of the burgeoise, but of the highest nobility — 
He was the Alcibiades of Dresden—or to use a less 
classic comparison, he was what the English term a 
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lion. No one, like Muskau, had so much wit at com- 
mand, or displayed so much art in the exercises of the 
toilet. When he cantered across the Altmark, the 
Saxon burghers drove their danghters from the case- 
ments, but the belle countesses gazed from their win- 
dows with smiles of encouragement. 

Several years passed in the enjoyment of these 
fairy dreams of love, but the hero of Dresden’s draw- 
ing-rooms, tired of his conquests, ordered his tra- 
velling equipage to be in readiness—not for a trip of 
pleasure to onc of the loveiy chateaus upon the Elbe, 
but for a pazegrination across the Alps. It is impos- 
sible 10 describe the consierneiion which the depar- 
ture of the Prince spread over the whole city of Dres- 
den. He went forth more like Don Juan than Childe 
Harold, to traverse the world with a light heart—a 
spoiled child of fortune. 

His father died ; he returned from his travels, and 
became master of vast domains. He took possession 
of his estates, not with the timid joy of an heir sur- 
prised by fate, but with the proud scorn of a man of 
the world whose desires were not yet accomplished.— 
Muskau Castle was magnificent, and its park was 
large and scientifically laid vut—but he considered 
the whole affair to be in bad taste. He called in 
masons and architects—made them draw plans, pull 
down and reconstruct, design avenues and group clus- 
ters of trees, open roads, and excava:e canals and 
lakes. In a short time he turned over so much ground, 
that the inhabitants of the township of Muskau, who 
were by nature averse to innovation, began to get wo- 
fully alarmed ; their fears affected the capitalists who 
had advanced money to the prince, and the supplies 
of cash were instantly suspended. The prince, com- 
pelled to circumscribe his expenditure, succeeded 
nevertheless, in making his chateau one of the most 
beautiful in Germany. He spent two or three years, 
ia the enjoyment of its delights, aided by the society 
of his friend Schefer and several of the literati of 
Moskau. 

In 1813, he resumed military service, and the Duke 
of Weimar nominated him as aid-de-camp. He dis- 
tinguished himself by several acts of bravery. One of 
his German biographers relates the particulars of a 
duel between the prince and a certain French officer. 
The two champions advanced, like Homer's heroes, 
between the two armies, during the fight ; the specta- 
tors looked on in silence ; the combatants fought for a 
long time with equal address and courage. At last 
the French officer was vanquished, and his lucky ad- 
versary, the Prince, returned triumphantly to his 
friends. 

Puckler Muskau, a year afterwards, was sent on a 
mission to Paris by the Duke of Weimar; he sailed 
from France to England, making a rapid excursion, 
and returned to Berlin, where he married Prince Har- 
denberg’s daughter. It has been said that this was a 
very unhappy marriage. It did not, perhaps, realize 
all the hopes which were expected from it; for in a 
few years afterwards, the Prince obtained a divorce. 
But this divorce was agreed upon without hatred or 
resentment on eitner side. The daughter of Prince 
Hardenberg, remained Puckler’s best friend. She is 





the correspondent to whom, under the name of Julie, 
he addressed the various tender epistles, during his 
travels. 

When the congressional resolutions divided Upper 
Lusatia from Saxony, and bestowed it upon Prussia, 
the prerogatives of the Prince were seriously affected 
By way of compensation to the Lord of the Manor, 
the King of Prussia, in the year 1822, conferred the 
title of prince upon Puckler Muskau, with other immu- 
nities. Both kingdoms were then honored by his oc- 
casional residence, but he eventually grew tired of 
this monotonous life, and, disliking to move eternally 
in the same circle, and seeing always the same faces, 
he resolved once more to travel. 

He departed ; but not like the first time, with a 
young heart, nor with an imagination filled with plea- 
sant illusions. The enjoyments of Juxury had blunted 
his strength ; satiety had stimulated disgust, and the 
trifling vanities of the drawing-reom, and the insipid 
hours spent in the pursuit of fashion, had furrowed 
wrinkles on his forehead, similar te those caused by 
misfortune. 

Prince Puckler Muskau travelled throughout Eu. 
rope, and noted the peculiarities of all branches of 
society. He passes with a delightful variety from an 
hour of levity in the ball room, to an hour of medita- 
tion in the churchyard—from the agitation of crowded 
cities, to the solitude of the mountains—travelled 
sometimes like a prince, with liveried lacqueys, and a 
carriage emblazoned with armorial bearings—some- 
times with the student’s knapsack, or the pilgrim’s 
staff—taking notes of his impressions by the way, and 
intermixing his tale with the various wilticisms that 
occur to his mind, and pleasantly relating all the 
anecdotes he is able to procure. He describes the 
charms of nature and the vagaries of life, not, perhaps 
with the majesty of Rousseau, but in a sprightly and 
convincing style excessively agreeable to the reader. 

He published an account of his travels in 1830, 
without the author's name, and under the title of 
“Letters of a Corse” (Briefe eines Oersterbenen) 
This book produced a very great sensation in Germa- 
ny. The critics were delighted with a work impress- 
ed with the stamp of originality, and the mystery by 
which it was surrounded contributed to increase ils 
success. Goethe himself grants to the “ Letters of a 
Corse” a flattering notice; and M. de Varnhagen, one 
of the most distinguished German authors, bestows 8 
very spirited praise upon the Prince’s book. 

The first edition contained the Prince’s travels 
through England. He has since published his travels 
in Ireland, Italy, and France. He likewise pub- 
lished under the title of “Tutti Frutti,” a collection 
of detached observations, and descriptions of travels, 
interspersed with anecdotes. Some of the tales fre- 
quently remind the reader of Tiecks's poetical mind, 
and of Hoffman's eccentric imagination ; while many 
pages are filled with a satirical and pungent gaiety, 
which the English so happily denominate “ humour.” 

The Prince has now undertaken a tour to America. 
Let us hope that he will bring back from this distant 
excursion some volumes worthy to be placed by the 
side of those which he has written on old Europe. 
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M. Marmier is incorrect in his assertions respecting Brummel. The English dandy never gambled ; he retired 
from fashionable life to avoid the disagreeables inseparable ‘from public disgrace. The Prince Regent, afier- 
wards George the Fourth, quarrelled with the beau garcon, and resolved, afier years of intimacy and regard, 
to reduce him te his original nothingness. The caprices of fashion were never more fully developed then in 
the career of this Massaniello of the haut ton. Brummel, a commoner of obscure origin, of coarse manners, 
and clownish gait, ruled, for a time, the courtly precincts of St. James with a rod of iron. Hisdictam on a fashiona- 
blé matter was insuperable. His eccentricities obtained him popularity in an eccentric age. At that time, 
the juvenile members of the aristocracy wore coats with bodies that scarcely covered the breasts, and thin, 

w tails that almost reached the ground—leather breeches of a tightness that rendered their donning an 
actof positive fatigue and time ; large bunches of colored ribands hung at the knees, and a small pair of 
white-topped boots were wrinkled about the instep. Perhaps the dandy rejoiced in a pair of close-fittiug pan- 
taloons, scarcely reaching the calves of his legs. The vests were of various patterns and modes. A couple 
of watches dangled from the fobs, and a profusion of thick, pudding-formed, loosely-tied cravat, supported a eee 
powdered and frizzled head—tipped with a high-erowned hat ef a sugar-loaf shape. To assist this “ motley ou 
wear,” Brummel, one morning appeared in the Mall with a smooth andstiff cravat of surprising whiteness; its tex- 4 
ture and snow-white lustre remained unimpaired during the morning’s promenade. Thesingularity of this aeck- 
gear, coupled with Brummel’s authority, obtained an excessive degree of popularity for the stiff cravat, and 
every body became anxious to obtain the secret of its make, but Brummel absolutely refused to disclose; his 
necessities were tempted by the offer of a considerable douceur—the prince laid his commands upon him— 
ladies of the highest fashion cajoled, and peers of the realm abjectly begged the solution of the riddle. But 
all im vain ; the dandy was aware of the precarious tenure of popularity, and refused to destroy the hold he 
had so unexpectedly secured. Every possible substitution was attempted ; frames of whalebone were can- 
vassed over—sheets of pasteboard were covered with lawn—and thin rolls of tin and sheet-iron were enve- 
loped in muslin—but nothing competed with the beauty of Brummel’s original cravat. When he volunta- 
rily resigned his viceroyship of the beau monde, his departure was privy and enexpected ; he left a letter 
upon his table superscribed, “The Secret of the Cravat,” and the envelope contained but one word— 
“ SraRon.” 

Brummel, like all parvenues, presumed upon his popularity, and destroyed himself. The prince admitted 
him to his private table ; at one of the most brilliant of the royal feasts, Brummel addressed the host, and with 
much nonchalance, said, “ George, my buck, ring the bell.” The guests were aghast at the beau’s impudence, 
but the’ prince rose from his seat, and did as he was desired, and when the servant attended the tintianabulary 
summons, he was told to order Mr. Brummel’s carriage. The unfortunate beau was never again allowed 
two enter the palace walls. He struggled manfully against the disgrace, but his empire was destroyed ; his cre- 
ditors poured in upon him; and he retired to the more congenial air of France, where he resided in compara- 
tive poverty till his demise, which happened a few years ago. 

Brummel had one good fling at the prince before he quitted England. The beau was riding with Sheridan 
down St. James's street one morning, and met the prince surroundea by a fashionable cavalcade, coming from 
Carlton House. The prince, resolving to annoy the refractory Brummel, greeted Sheridan with an excess of 
cordiality, and keeping the cortége in the middle of the street, entered into a long and friendly chat, but with- 
out condescending to exchange word or glance with the quondam fashion-setter. At length, he rode away. 
Brummel, who had not quitted the centre of the group, immediately asked Sheridan in a loud tone of voice, 
that must have reached the whole of the party—*“ Sherry, who is your fat friend that rides so badly?” We 
are glad to say, that when George the Fourth ascended the throne, he appointed his old friend Brummel to 
some trifling situation under the consular arrangements in France—for the sake of “ auld lang syne.”—Edi- 
tor G. M. 
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Wovutp'st thou mark the Susquehanna’s course, Then the breath of the clover perfames the vale, 
When ’tis boldest and best to see? And the wild grape scents the breeze, 

Then come, when it swells from its mountain source, | And the elder-blossom sweetens the gale, 
And foams in its furious glee, And the bright birds in the trees, 

And bounds away, like a wild war-horse, With their wild wood melody, cannot fail 
In its strength exulting free! The radest heart to please ! 


When it sweeps, with the wealth of its farthest shore, 
So rapidly to the deep; 

Or rests awhile, ‘neath the glancing oar, 
In the hills’ dark shade to sleep ; 

Or its lillied surface lingers more 
Where its island birch trees weep. 


‘Thou should’st come to the Susquehanna’s hills 
Ere her laurels lose their glow ; 

While their fragrant breath the valley fills, 
Which they mantle with roseate snow ; 

Where the rock its crystal stream distills 


On the moss and the fern below. 
O come to the Susquehanna’s shades Thou should’st climb the cliffs to their proudest peak 
Ere the balmy spring goes by ! And glance o’er the river fair, 
Ere the poplar’s tulip garden fades Or the loftiest hill’s steep summit seek, 
From its breezy bed on high; And, spread in the summer air, 
While the sycamore, with the dark elm, aids See forest, and field, and spire—then speak— 





The locust to charm the eye! Does the world look lovely there ?. 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 


Tur hour is come—the doctor in his chair, Hast thou a sweetheart?” “La, sir.” “Nay, cop. 
Throw wide the doors, and bid the first come in ; fess it.” 
It is dispensary day! The narrow hall “There's Harry.” “Aye, he keeps thee company, 
Is throng’d, as was Bethseda’s strand of yore, Does he not?” “Yes.” “Then marry and be well, 
With sufferers of every kind and ailment ; Eh, more! come, mother, tell me thy complaint.” 
Young, old, lame, blind, female and male, all met, “Tilness.” “No doubt.” “I’ve had the Poticar.” 
Prescient of succour, brooding o'er their woes, “ Aye, and grew worse.” “He gave me store of drugs, 
And conning how they best may paint their pains. Aud when my gold was gone—” “ He sent thee here. 
With skilful air, and aspect sharp, the Leech Just so; it is their customary wont ; 
Takes up his pen, turns o’er a book, and studies, They deluge thee with drugs to drain thy purse ; 
While by his side the dapper student sits, They find thee ailing—and they make thee jl! ; 
Apeing his look of gravity and wisdom. Then all their study is to keep thee so, 
The first approaches, with an awkward bow, Until thy veins and stores be emptied out ; 
Letter in hand of printed warranty, Bloodless thy body, pennyless thy pocket, 
Sign'd by subscriber, setting forth name, age, Which wrought—they send thee for our gratis aid, 
And each et cetera. “How now! goodman Roger! | And leave us to undo what they have done. 
And is it thou?’ Why, what ails thee, old heart?” Thus will it ever be, while they have sufferance 
“ Pains in the back, an’t please thee.” “Is it so? To act the Leech's part, who are his servants. 
Thou hast a family, a large one?” “Yes!” They needs must vend their drugs, and make occasion 
“ Art used to labour?” “Aye, from morn till night.” | For their expenditure,—'tis their only gain. 
“Fond ef strong ale, too?’ “ Mainly—drink three | Why do not our grave lawgivers ordain 

quarts.” These traders to their place, their gallipots, 

Marry! I wonder not then at thy pains. Their drugs, their philtres, and their pharmacy ! 
But take thou this: an it stir not thy ribs, Nor let them traffic thus with life and health, 
Then is there no virtue left in rhubarb. Marring their practice, who would else mar them 
Away, and see me our next public day. Away! take no more physic, make good meals, 
Come—for the next. Who's here? Eh, damsel Alice, | Keep thyself warm, live temperately—duly 
Art not well yet?” “No, sir, my old complaints, Avoid the Poticar,—then soon thou’lt want 
Tremblings, beart-burnings, want of sleep at nights, | No aid but what the pantry can supply. 

Failure of appetite, and loss of spirits.” Shut up the doors, |’ll hear no more to-day ; 
“Turn round thy face ; why aye, thou lookest pale; | Throw physic to the dogs—for I am sick on’t!” 
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THE SISTER NUNS. 
A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


Wuokrvenr has recently travelled through the West-| [t is not the least remarkable feature of this lowly 
Riding of Yorkshire, by the main road from Sheffield | building, that, in its church-yard, the Nuns irom Monte 
to Leeds, can hardly have avoided noticing a beauti- | Cassino find their last resting place. 
ful edifice which greets him a few miles before his Amidst the high grass, which vegetates in dark !ur- 
entrance into Wakefield. The venerable pile, seated | uriance,—distinguished from the more simple memo 
on an eminence—its turrets covered with ivy—the | rials of the lowlier inhabitants of the village—nse 
river, which sweeps nobly round it as if proud of the | in proud pre-eminence, the marble monuments of te 
edifice it reflected—unite in forming an object to ar-| litle Catholic commanity. The cross carved al the 
rest and charm the eye of the traveller. Nor is the | top—their strict uniformity and consanguinity to ea! 
situation of the building its only claim on attention. | other—the rosemary and sweet-briar which flours! 
A melancholy interest attaches to it, from its being the ; thickly around them—finely contrast the simplicity of 
residence of a remnant of Benedictine Nuns, who, | surrounding objects, and give a picturesque appear 
flying from France at the period of the revolution, | ance to the scene. 
have here fonnd an asylum, and, in the consolations| Among the inscriptions, which vary only in naw? 
of religion, a refuge from misfortune. They could | and date, was that of 
hardly have been more fortunate in their choice. The ANASTASIA, 
loneliness—the seclusion—the objects that surround ONE OF THE SOCIETY OF BENEDICTINES, 
the building—invest it with an aspect so inexpressibly AGED 21, 
calm and tranquil, that it seems to bid defiance to the A Novice 1813, 
entrance of any earthly feeling, or unhallowed passion. proressep 1814, 

Behind it, in silent grandeur, rises the thick noble piep 1815. 
‘wood of Kirkthorpe, while through the trees, the vil- I was gazing on the tomb of one so young, and form 
age church raises its humble head in the distance. — | ing conjectures as to her history and misfortunes, whel 
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I perceived a stranger, melancholy and abstracted, 
viewing with the most intense interest the same ob- 
ject as myself. { accosted him: and to my numerous 
queries respecting her who lay mouldering beneath 
us, he gave me the following particulars. The actors 
in the scene have long since passed from the stage, 
and, without hesitation, I give the story to the world. 
The young will never be persuaded by the aged: nor 
the foolish by the wise; but the living may learn from 
the dead, for them they can neither envy nor hate. 

“Tt was in the year 18—, when the English army 
were encamped near Lisbon, that two British officers 
paid a visit to the Convent of St. Clara. It enclosed 
within its walls, at that period, two sisters, beautiful 
and unfortunate girls, who had taken the vows, which 
rendered them wretched for life, under circumstances 
of the most unprincipled deception. Their story in- 
terested the feelings, and their beauty gave rise to 
deeper impressions in the breasts of two romantic 
young men: and repeated interviews ended in the 
young officers offering to carry off to England these 
victims of deception, and there to make them their 
own for life. The wretched state of the country— 
the storm of conventual persecution, of all others the 
most severe and the most pitiless—induced the Nuns 
to give their enterprizing admirers a willing assent— 
Colonel Pierrepoint afd Sir Harry Trelawney were 
both men of family and fortune; and Constance and 
Inez de Castro readily believed them men of honour. 
It was speedily arranged that Colonel Pierrepoint’s 
brother, who commanded a man of war then lying un- 
der sailing orders in the bay, should receive the fugi- 
tives on board, and convey them to England. There, 
their lovers were to join them, immediately on obtain- 
ing leave of absence. 

After almost insupportable delays, the signal that 
the Andromache would sail on the morrow, and that 
their lovers would be under the western wall at 
twelve that night, was perceived in the Convent. The 
hour, so important to some beating hearts, arrived. 
The bay of Lisbon lay clear and blue in the summer 
moonlight; the man-of-war's boat, with muffled oars, 
was stationed at a little distance from the shore; and 
the gray massy building of the Convent was distinctly 
visible through the bending foliage of the lines that 
surrounded it. 

The hour had barely struck, when a female form 
appeared above the Convent wall. “She’s mine,” 
cried Pierrepoint, as the high-minded Constance, to 
inspire courage in her sister, and show her the exam- 
ple, first descended the rope-ladder. Inez attempted 
to follow her: but, from some accident never ey, 
plained, the ladder slipped—she faltered—tottered— 
and, attempting to grasp one of the buttresses of the 
wall, fell over into the grounds of the Convent. The 
scream of agony which escaped her, and the frenzied 
exclamations of Trelawney, alarmed the sisterhood, 
who rushed in crowds to the spot, and, after a search, 
found the insensible Inez. Trelawney was-dragged, 
by main force, from the spot, while Constance was 
hurried on board the Andromache, which conveyed 
her to England. There, her lover soon after joined 
her, but as a lover only. Thesacred name of wife he 





faithlessly withheld from her; and, to the agony of 
being betrayed by the man she loved, were added the 
most fearful apprehensions for her sister, and the un. 
ceasing reproaches of her own heart. Of Inez, or of 
Trelawney, she could obtain no tidings. Pierrepoint 
was ignorant, or pretended ignorance, as to what be- 
came of either ; and, hardly daring to reflect on the 
fate of her sister, yet hoping that it was happier than 
her own, she continued to live on. The past only 
furnished her with a subject of regret; the future 
with a source of gloomy anticipation. 

Three years of her life she had thus dragged on, 
a cold, deserted, joyless being, unloving and unloved, 
devouring her sorrows in wretched solitude, with 
every capacity for happiness turned inward on herself 
and converted into so many sources of the most ex- 
quisite misery—when Pierrepoint, coming, unexpect- 
edly to a title, and feeling some little compunction 
towards the woman he had so cruelly deceived, deter- 
mined on offering her all the reparation in his power, 
and made her his wife. It was a few weeks after 
this event that, at the opera, blazing with jewels, and 
adorned as a bride, her person—faded indeed from its 
former loveliness, but still sufficiently beautiful to be 
the attraction of the evening—was recognised by Sir 
Harry Trelawney. An invitation brought him to her 
box. Ina voice hardly articulate from emotion, she 
asked for her sister. “Can you bear to hear the 
truth?” said Trelawney, anxiously. “Any thing— 
every thing’—she exclaimed—* but suspense.” He 
then ‘old her, cautiously, that, disregarding the agony 
which Inez endured from a limb fractured in two 
places, the superior, discovering she yet lived, had 


| her instantly conveyed to the Refectory, where the 


nuns repaired in full assembly :—that thence, without 
her limb being set, or any relief afforded her, the hap- 
lees victim was hurried to the fatal cell, where, be- 
tween four walls, with her loaf of bread and cruse of 
water, she underwent the lingering death entailed on 
broken vows. “My agony,” Trelawney added, “ at 
discovering her fate, you may conceive, but I cannot 
describe. Her affection— her devotion—her reliance 
on my honour—all, at this moment, rise before me. 
In the last words she was heard to utter, she forgave 
her seducer—he never can forgive himself.” 

Constance uttered no scream—no shriek—not a 
sound escaped her—but she was never seen to smile 
again. With her, the season of hope was at an end. 
Afier an ineffectual struggle to stay in a world she 
could enjoy no longer,—without the ties of children 
to bind her to society,—without affection to console 
her,—without friendship to advise her,—she entreated 
Lord Pierrepoint to loosen his hold on his victim, and 
allow her to return into a conyent. This request her 
husband—though a libertine in principle, and now 
without affection for her, yet pleased with the admi- 
ration she excited—alternately refused and derided. 
Perceiving her entreaties were renewed with increas- 
ing earnestness, and incensed at T'relawney’s commu- 
nication, in a moment of irritation he penned a chal- 
lenge to his former companion; “sent it—fought— 
and fell.” : 

She was now left alone. There was no being in 
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existence who could control her, and she hastened to 
mature her plans. On the continent, she was aware, 
her life would be endangered ; but, hearing that some 
nuns had formed themselves into a society, in York- 
shire, she requested—and her wealth easily obtained 











for her—admission. A rigid noviciate, shortened at 
her own request, being terminated, under the name 
of Anastasia she took the black vei]. Unexampled 


privations, and the most severe penante, soon ty. 
umphed over a constitution impaired by disappoint. 
ment and co-roded by remorse—and, on the second 
anniversary of her entrance into the convent, the 
grave shed over her its tranquillizing mould.” 

“And Trelawney,” I exclaimed, “what became of 
him ?’'—* He”-—~interrupted the stranger, with all the 
calmness of despair,—* He stands beside you!” 


——— 


SANTI THE SILLY. 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED FRO 


MAN OLD [TALIAN NOVELLO. 


THERE was, not many years ago, at a village 
called Valdistrove, near Siena, a countryman of about 
thirty years of age, a fine, stout and sturdy fellow, 
and industrious too, who never lost an hour in idle- 
ness, and one of the best labourers about the place. 
Santi-grande was his name, grande being added from 
a nick name given to his father. This fellow was 
extraordinarily strong and powerful, but the greatest 
ninny that ever lived ; nature had certainly endowed 
him with strength of body, but had left his upper 
rooms totally unfurnished, in sv much that he became 
the sport of the villagers, who delighted in playing 
him all sorts of tricks—no uncommon thing in vil- 
lages, where an idiot or so is usually to be met with. 
Even gentiemen of the neighbourhood would often 
play him some trick or other. Poor Santi took it all 
very quietly—insensible of his inaptitude. Some 
time since a favourite goat, which he prided himself 
in, had brought forth two kids; he was highly de- 
lighted, and thought himself a Croesus in the posses. 
sion of these, and planned what was to be done with 
the money they would fetch, when they were grown 
to a proper size. He said to his brother, “ Simon! get 
me those two kids ready by the morning, for I will go 
to Siena to-morrow, and sell them.” Santi was so 
elated, that he could not sleep the whole night. Si- 
mon, who wished to humour him, got the kids ready 
for him, saying to him, “ Now don’t ye go and make 
a foolish bargain, for they are well worth three livres ; 
they are stoat little creatures.” “Leave that to me,” 
said the pvor silly fellow, “I know how to make a 
bargain, I warrant you ;” and away he went singing. 
It so happened that when he came to the Porta del 
Diavolo two of his neighbours met him, and being in 
@ merry humour, determined to have a little sport 
with him. Aware of his errand, one of them said, 
“ Well, Santi, have you capons to sell there?” “ Faith,” 
said Santi, ‘‘ unless my brother has played me a trick, | 
I think they are two fine kids ;" so saying, he was 
feeling their ears and shooting horns. Our two hu- 
mourists observing that Santi was a little in doubt 
about the kids’ identity, were inclined to carry on the 
joke. “ Nay,” said one, “feel again, for they are ca- 
pons to a certainty.” A porter that happened to be 
near him, seeing what was going on, cried out, “ Here, 





master, will you sell your capons? What do you ask 


for them?” Santi stopped short in amazement at the 
question ; the fellow, drawing near, said, “ Well, will 
you sell them?” “No,” said Santi, “I won't; they 
are not capons, they are kids.” One of the young- 
sters kept close in conversation with Santi, asking 
him how he came to be so tricked; while the other, 
mending his pace, persuaded all those he met with to 
ask the man if he would sell his capons, and which 
they all did. When the fellow got to the inn of the 
Angel, he told the landlord of the joke, and all the 
stable boys and waiters came forth crying out, “ Will 
you sell your capons, Santi ?” and all seemed anxious 
to buy them. Poor Santi looked hard at the kids, and 
could not be persuaded that they could be capons, 
and therefore made the same answer, that they were 
kids, not capons. “For,” said he, “I told brother to 
pack up the kids, not eapons.” “ Why,” said the young- 
ster,“ they are well worth the kids, but if thou at- 
temptest to sell them for kids, every one will think thou 
art mad.” His companion, meanwhile, had gone for- 
ward to the city gate to tell the custom-house officers 
the joke, so that when Santi eame to the gate they 
demanded the duty for the capons, which was one 
penny each: “But,” said Santi, “ these are kids.” 
“Oh ! let him alone,” said one of the officers, “ he is 
mad, and wants to pay the duty for kids instead of 
capons.” “You silly fellow,” said one of them, “ if 
they were kids you would have five pence duty to 
pay ; don’t think we should cheat ourselves.” In the 
mean time numbers of people crowded around, and 
enjoying the sport, vociferated that they were capons, 
so that at last Santi began to think they really were. 
“Yet,” said he to a driver, who was talking to him, 
“{ thought I heard them cry da, ba.” “ True,’ said 
the driver, “ but were not the capons and kids in the 
same place?” “Yes,” said Santi. “Well, the ca- 
pons learned to 6a from the goats and kids, as children 
learn to prate frgm their mothers and nurses. How- 
ever, were I you, now we are near the town, I would 
not attempt to offer them as kids, for they will think 
you mad.” “A plague on that brother of mine, 
but I will serve him a trick for this,” said Santi. The 
two young men, when they came to the gates of the 
town, left Santi and the driver talking on, and went 
their way, when they met Girolino Palmieri, a very 
frolicksome fellow, though rather old. 
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On hearing the jestthey had put upon Santi, and 
his business leading him that way, he determined to 
carry on the farce, and have a little sport ; having met 
Santi, he asked him what he would sell the two ca- 
pons for? Santi, who no longer considered them as 
kids, though he had been asked the price of the kids, 
bargained with Girolino for three livres, the which 
being two fine ones, he bought, rather to prevent 
some one else from having the bargain, paid Santi for 
them, and led him to a cousin of his in the market- 
place, took him up stairs, saying to him, “ What is the 
matter with you? are you not well? are you in any 
pain? how pale you look; will you have a glass of 
wine ? why, thou art not the same man ; how changed!” 
At these words, and in thinking of the capons, Santi 
became wild, and thought that, like the kids that had 
turned capons, he also had turned to something fright- 
fal. The young men, who had noticed that Girolino 
had bought the kids, were determined to inquire how 
the matter ended, and went to Girolino’s house, and 
there found Santi drinking. “Well, how is it,” said 
the one; but, before he could well answer, Girolino 
said,“ I have made him take a glass, for he feels very 
il” “Poor fellow!” said one of the men, “ where 
do you feel pain? how deadly thou dost look ; thou art 
surely dying.” “He ought to be put to bed,” said the 
other. Hearing this, and much more to the same pur- 
pose, Santi, almost maddening, thought he began to 
feel very ill, and conceiving he was dying, cried out, 
“My head aches! my body! my back! my legs! oh 
dear! oh dear! Iam going.” “ Art thou cold ?” said 
Girolino. “He must be so,” said the one, “ though it 
be intensely hot.” «Indeed, | do begin to feel cold,” 
quoth Santi. Girolino, still determined to go on with 
it, ordered a maid servant to warm a bed for him; 
when put to bed, they said, “Santi, how long is it 
since thou hast confessed? hast thou been to confess 
this year?” “Yes,” said he. “ Well, but,” said one 
of them, “if thou diest, where wilt thou be buried ?” 
Santi, thinking he was either dead or dying, said, 
“Let me be buried at St. Giulia, where my dad lies; 
and let the money [ got for the capens go to mother, 
for I won't let brother have a farthing.” Girolino 
perceiving that Santi thought he was actually dying, 
ordered a large old sheet, and he and the other two 
eut out and sewed up a winding-sheet, and took it 
unto Santi, saying, “Look ye, Santi, I will have ye 
die like a gentleman; put this en quick, or it will be 
too late.” Santi, who had no notion that dying was a 
serious thing, put it on, and in so doing, said, “ Why, 
it’s too long! I never shall get it on.” Having thus 
equipped him, they said, “ Now, Santi, thou art dead ; 


lay still, shut your eyes, and don’t speak, and we will | 


get thee carried to the ground where your dad lies.” 
While they were laying him on a sort of hearse, and 
four men were sent for to carry him, they alternately 
cried out, “ Poor Santi is dead; poor fellow, he is 
really dead!” ‘The porters, who thought they were 
carrying a corpse, went through the gates quietly, 
without being stopped, intending to take him to Strove, 
his own village: as they went on, there happened to 
pass by a carrier belonging to the cavalier Cappacci, 
who knew Santi well, but not recognizing him in that 





state, asked the men who it was that died. They, 
not knowing, answered that they could not tell ; how- 
ever, the cartier getting near to the hearse, knew 
Santi instantly, and cried out, “ Why, it’s that booby, 
Santi del Grande ; how came the mad fellow to die 
so soon? a stupid dog?” Santi, hearing himself thus 
abused, could not abstain from answering, yet with- 
out moving ; he opened his eyes, and cried out, “If I 
was alive, instead of being dead as I now am, I'd let 
you know whe Santi del Grande is.” On hearing the 
dead man talk thus, the porters dropped their load, 
and ran off as if the very devil was after them ; 
Santi, meanwhile, lay on the ground weeping and 
groaning, and as many came round him to see this 
living dead, and asked him what was the matter, the 
only thing he could say was, “Take and bury me 
where my daddy lies.” A cousin of his, who had re- 
turned from market, where he had been to sell some 
wood, seeing him in that state, bound him safe on the 
hearse and had him taken home. His mother and 
brother seeing him in that condition, asked him what 
was the matter, and how he came to be in such a 
state ; to which he only answered, “Oh! I am dead, 
bury me—bury me where my daddy lies.” His bro- 
ther, suspecting some one had played him a trick, and 
made him believe that he was really dead, adopted 
the only means he thought could bring him to his 
senses, and, taking a horsewhip, began to lay it thick 
and thin on Santi’s back; upon which Santi, roused 
by the blows, cried out, “ Villain that thou art, thou 
hast caused my death by giving me two capons in- 
stead of the kids I asked thee for;” and, upon this, 
he ran after his brother, and began fighting. ‘The 
mother, hearing the bustle, came in with some neigh- 
bours, and parted them at last. Santi, much bruised 
with the rope that fastened him on, and the shock of 
the hearse when it fell, in addition to the horse-whip- 
ping, was put to bed black and blue. After two or 
three days he recovered, went to his usual work, but 
swore he never would go and sell any thing at mar- 
ket again. 


a ln a 


TO A SEA-WEED. 
PICKED UP AFTER A STORM. 
Translated from Schiller. 


Exotic! from the soil no tiller ploughs, 
Save the rude surge; fresh stripling from a grove 
Above whose tops the wild sea-monsters rove; 
Have not the genii harbor’d in thy boughs, 
Thou filmy piece of wonder! have not those 
Who still the tempest, for thy rescne strove, 
And stranded thee thus far, the might to prove 
Of spirits that the caves of ocean housé? 


How else from capture of the giant spray 
Hast thou «scapest free, slight ocean flower, 
As if Arachne waves thus faultless lay 
The full develop'’d forms of fairy bower ; 
Who that beholds thee thus, nor with dismay 
Recalls thee struggling thro’ the storm's dark hour! 
Ww. H. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 





EXPERIENCES OF 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 





Dans les petites boites les bons onguens. 


LESSON THE SECOND. 


X. Remember that friends are more easily lost than 
made. Do not, therefore, be running after every new 
acquaintance, lest you be thought a light, trifling fel- 
low, of general agreeableness, but of no individual 
value. Old Polonius, a statesman and a gentleman, 
gave his son the same advice; his words are worth 


repeating— 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatch’d, unfledged comrade. 


Do not expect fidelity in any untried friend—you 
may meet with it, but real friendship is as rare as real 
champagne ; and the virtue frequently possesses the 
effervescence of the wine without its flavor. When 
Jupiter required the presence of Fidelity, and Mer- 
cury had vainly searched the palaces of kings and the 
armies of heroes, a peasant discovered the happy 
maiden in a dog kennel. 

Friendship, by the way, to be worth any thing, 
must, like a rare and costly scent, be perfectly pure. 
A specious imitation may deceive the senses for a 
time, but the feculent mixture will not bear shaking, 
the slightest jar upsets its equability, and a muddiness 
comes over the brightness of its hue. The selfish 
friendship of the wordling is no more to compare. with 
the refined etherialities of an honest mind, than the 
sweet smelling nastiness sold by the barbers as rose 
water, is comparable to the heavenly Attar of the 
Orientals. 

XI. Never insult your cigar by igniting him at the 
blaze of an oil lamp, or the white flame of a tallow 
candle. A fetid smell will be drawn in, pervade the 
herb, and totally annihilate the aroma. There is 
nothing better than the Chinese jostic—if that is not 
to be obtained, burn a twist of paper. 

XII. Avoid all excess in your costume. A gentle- 
man will never caricature his person like a stage fop 
in modern farce. A wealthy man can afford to ap- 
pear plain and neat—a poor man sometimes is com- 
pelled to dress rather extravaganily, lest the suspicion 
of his poverty should aronse the venem of his creditors. 
Some persons look genteel in a well worn coat and nap- 
less beaver—others appear grossiérement in the best 
broad cloth fabrications and correct etceteras—a man, 
too, may leok very Broadwayish amongst the Joafers 
of the Five Points, who would appear rather Five 
Pointish amongst the swells in Broadway. 

Dandyism is fit only for free niggers. An outrageous 
and useless peculiarity in the shape or color of your 
coat or hat, is an insult to the good sense of the com- 





munity at large. A great display of brooches, breay 
pins, rings, and chains, is fit only for jeweller's shop. 
men, blacklegs, and foreign swindlers. A gentleman 
should paint his nose pea green in preference to toting 
trinkets as a mark of respectability. The Spartans 
enacted sumptuary laws against the excessive use of 
jewellery. None but courtezans were allowed 1 
wear golden ornaments, under pain of death ; and one 
of the Seleucide decreed that no lady should walk 
the streets with more than one servant in attendance, 
unless she were helplessly drank—or wear jewel 
of any sort, under pain of being considered inf. 
mous. 

XIII. Asafcetida is the very best sauce in the 
world for a broil. Have your plate made hot; leis 
couple of drops of the genuine tincture fall on the end 
of your knife, and rub them, with a small piece of 
butter, well over the plate. Let your steak or chop 
be removed from the gridiron to the plate, and you 
have a sauce piquanie superior to any other concoction 
in creation, and partaking of the excellencies of the 
clove, allspice, and garlic, without any of their offen- 
sive qualities. Experimentalize before you turn up 
your nose. The ancients delighted in the use of the 
gum, and called it “food for the Gods.” It is a 
wholesome member of the Pharmacoposia, and the 
Orientals use it profusely in their various sauces. 

XIV. Never tell a lie. This advice may appear ridicu- 
lously childish, but its practice is the choicest morsel 
in my philosophy. I have heard various cosmopolite 
professors support the stale gallows-tickling proverb 
that the truth is not to be told at all times. Every 
adage admits of a double sense; extreme cases may 
arise, wherein it would not be wholesome to tell the 
exact fact—remain silent, but lie not, for nothing can 
justify the paltriness of deceit. Truth has been tern 
ed the conformity of expression to thought; but equi 
vocation is the expedient of a mean mind to avid 
telling the trath without verbally telling a lie. We 
willingly risk our lives if our veracity is impugned; 
yet thousands daily put it in the power of their ene- 
mies te prove them liars. The slightest taint of 4 
mendacious propensity destroys every pretension to the 
character of a gentleman, and a paltry lie may lose 
you a valuable friend. A youth at college indulged 
in what is frequently called a harmless white lie; he 
had been profuse with the ladies, and foolish upon the 
race course—his father requested him to be more 
careful in the expenditure of the next half year’s i” 
come. “Dear father,” he wrote in answer, “I will 
never touch bet again, but spend every dollar wild 
prudence.” Now, Bet was the name of his discarded 
mistress, and Pradence was the new one. It was ° 
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good joke, but a dear one. His father found out the | of drinking soda water immediately after eating a 


deception, and turned him forth a pennyless outcast. 

Some few persons can tell a lie with an impertur- 
bable grace—and you can no more discover that they 
are uttering falsehoods, than you can tell by the tone 
of the clapper of the town clock that it is an hour 
too fast. But, in general, a little attentive observa- 
tion will eonvince. 


When you suspect your dear friend tells you lies, 
Watch well the workings of his lips and eyes ; 

If his mouth twitches, and eyelids wink, 

Th:ck what you please, but I know what to think. 


XV. If you are dyspeptic, drink Madeira. It pos- 
sesses a more delicate flavor than Sherry, but is 
equally spirituous, and very little more acidulous. It 
is not in condition unless it has been kept for ten 
years in wood, and for twice that time in bottle. 
Madeira wine cannot be too old. Sea voyages assist 
to mellow it, but age can alone deprive it of the ori- 
ginal harshness, and bestow that agreeable pungency, 
that bitter sweetishness, and nutty flaver, which is so 
much admired. It is too often spoiled by the addition 
of brandy when racked off; and an adulterating com- 
pound of burnt almonds and tansey is frequently ad- 
ded, to give it some of its wonted peculiarities. 

XVI. Do not be ashamed of your station in life, be 
it ever so humble. An honest ambition is praise- 
worthy, but thousands of young men have doomed 
themselves to everlasting misery by indulging in an 
overweening desire to appear of extra importance in 
the scale of life. The frog endeavored to swell him- 
self to the size of the ox, and burst himself in the at- 
tempt. 

XVII. A custom has lately been introduced from 
Europe that deserves the severest reprehension—that 


WE 





hearty dinner. Unless a man has the stomach of 
an ostrich. this habit must produce serious indi- 
gestion. A violent hiccough, and other eructant 
pleasantnesses are likely to result, with considerable 
acidity of stomach, particularly if you indulge in 
muuch wine. 

XVIII. Quotations, unless very pertinent or very 
pretty, are absolute insults to your hearers or readers. 
On the other hand, a forcibly-written, well-timed extract, 
gives a terrific power to a peroration, and graces, mot- 
to-wise, the beginning of a chapter. Avoid the use 
of phrases in foreign tongues ; excepting always the 
various idiomatic terms in French and Latin, which 
may almost be considered as embodied in the English 
language—for without their use we should have to 
fabricate longer and less expressive sentences. But 
beware how you handle a line in a language you are 
not intimately acquainied with—the most trivial in- 
stance of cacography or cacology betrays your pre- 
sumption—and you are sure to receive the ducking 
you deserve for getting out of your depth. A Spanish 
padre of some distinction, visited England in an offi- 
cial capacity, and cut a very distinguished figure at 
various literary parties and conversaziones. His man- 
ners were elegant, and his English passably correct. 
The father was not content with a middle path of 
fame—he would speechify, and be conspicuous. En- 
countering Dr. Johnson at a dinner party, he launched 
forth in profuse praise of “The Rambler,” and in a 
speech of considerable length, proposed the health of 
the author; but mistaking the name, and confounding 
the properties of an apparent synonyme, he proposed 
the health of Doctor Johnson, the greatest vagabond in 
the world. The cachinnatory shouts aroused the Doc- 
tor’s ire—he pitched into the padre, and terrifically 
used him up. B. 


MISS THEE. 


BY Cc. H. WATERMAN. 


WE miss thee when the evening shades 
Fall sadly to the ground ; 

No echo of thy footsteps comes, 
To break the silence round. 


We miss thee when the silver stars 
Peep from the blue of heaver: ; 

For thou wert wont to watch their light, 
Burst on the summer even. 


We miss thee when the balmy breeze 
Comes sighing sadly near ; 

It brings no marmur of thy voice 
Unio our list’ning ear. 





We miss thee when the merry laugh 
Rings out in gladness free ; 

Thine absent téne is wanting there, 
To swell its notes of glee. 


We miss thee in the pleasant paths 
Thy feet have press’d with ours; 
We miss the hand that pluck’d for us, 
Spring’s bright and blooming flow’rs. 


We miss thee from the household hearth, 
And from the busy mart; 

Oh! we have miss’d thee every where, 
Save in the loving heart. 
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WILD WATER POND. 


BY ROBERT SULLIVAN. 


There is a magnet-like attraction in 
‘These waters toth’ imaginative pow’r, 
That links the viewléss with the visible, 


And pictures things unseen. 


Campbell. 


In.the early part of my life, 1 was fond of sporting, 
and possessed an adventurous turn of mind, which 
frequently ied me many days’ journey from home, ex- 
ploring the country, with little care for any means of 
subsistence beyond my dogs and gun. In one of these 
rambles, about the month of December, I continued to 
follow my game far into the Low Counties, where I 
was swamped and bewildered amongst wild fowl of 
every description. My eagerness led me on and on, 
I knew not whither, ull I found myself, towards dusk, 
in the middle of a Jarge moor, which seemed destined 
to be my bed for the night. The prospect was not 
very comfortable, for 1 was wet through, and well 
nigh starved. 

Whilst musing what was to become of me, I reach- 
ed the broken towing path of an old and apparently 
deserted river, for I could perceive no recent trace of 
horses, and a dilapidated lock, hard by, was covered 
with moss, as though it had not been opened for a 
month. I took my seat upon the decayed handle of 
the gate, and looked wistfully along the banks, in the 
faint hope of spying some solitary barge which might 
supply my necessities. Fortune was dispased.to favour 
me; for,as my eye gradually rose towards the cold, 
blue distance, I could distinctly see a little column 
of moving smoke. Ina moment afterwards, | disco. 
vered a red night-cap, and heard the smack of a whip. 
Never did any thing come more opportunely. 

In a few minutes the boat arrived at the Jock. It 
was laden with coals, but my habits had rendered me 
not over difficult as to accommodation, and it answer- 
ed my purpose as well as could be wished. The 
captain, who was likewise all the attendants, except- 
ing a ragged boy who flogged the horses, was an in- 
telligent fellow enough for his kind, and infurmed me 
that I was ten or a dozen miles from the nearest house, 
which it was impossible for me to find, and twenty 
from Wild Water Pond, whither he was bound. As 
he described the country onwards wo be-a grand ren- 
dezvous for wild ducks, and it signified very little in 
which direction I travelled, I stepped on beard, and 
took up my quarters in his little smoky cabin. 

My companion had been chosen for his present 
occupation (for which beings of civilized regions would 
havé had little fancy) from the vagrant tribes of those 
parts, who were in the habit of being driven about 
from place to place by the floods, and my predilections 
for wandering appeared to win much upon his regard. 
He told me long stories of the weariness of working a 
barge along a river where nothing was moving, and 
how it was only supportable in winter time, when it 


was cold sleeping under a hedge, and the fowls went 
home to roost, and suppers were scarce. He consoled 
himeelf likewise with the reflection that it was excel- 
lent sport to steal after the wild birds, occasionally 
with an old brass fire-lock, six feet long, and stocked 
up to the muzzie; and that, if the place was lonely, 
there was the less danger of interruption from game- 
keepers.and justices of the peace. Things, however, 
were shortly io undergo «& vast revolution. All the bog 
which I saw to the right and left was to be turned 
into parks and pleasure-grounds, all the peat holes 
were to be fish ponds, and every bulrush was to spring 
up into ap oak tree. And then for fine houses! they 
were to stand as thick as daisies! Upon inquiring who 
was to perform all these prodigies, | was toid that they 
were to be the work of the great man who had built 
a house in the Pond. 

This great man, it appeared, was not very great- yet, 
bat meant to be so shortly. He had the character of 
- having undertaken wonderful projects which no one 
else had ever thought of, and, though they never yet 
repaid his pains, he was allowed on all hands to be 
the greatest genius in the world, and sure to be strange- 
ly rich some day or other. In other words, he had 
been an unsuccessful speculator, and was determined 
to persevere until he made or marred himself. Amongst 
other wise calculations, he had taken it into his head 
that it was cheaper to buy water than land, and had 
parchased Wild Water Pond, an interminable sheet 
of that element, only broken by a few beds of bul- 
rushes, and small islands of quagmire, for the purpose 
of draining it, and planting it, and doing heaven- 
knows-whait with it, till both the lord and the land 
were to thrive for all the world like Jack and the bean 
stalk. 

Like speculators in general, Mr. Carroll, which was 
the wise man’s name, was too much eceupied to con- 
sider the comforis of thosé who depended upon hin, 
and had brought a patient, gentle-hearted wife, to 
recruit a sickly constitution in the strong holds of 
typhus and the ague. There was likewise a young 
lady whom he called his daughter, bat who went by 
another name. From this J concluded that the mother 
had been married twice, and had probably herself 
been the subject of a speculation, and made her fortune 
a stepping-stone to the Pond, in which they stood 80 
good a chance of sinking together. All this gave me 
bat sorry prepossessions of Mr. Carrol, and I could 
learn nothing better, excepting that he did good by 
employing the poor upon his embankments, and setting 








the boats to work to bring necessaries which could 
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come by no other means. Our cargo of coals was in- 
tended to keep the rot out of these identical walls; 
and, when it was delivered, I could either return by 
the same conveyance, or remain at the Wild Water 
Leck House and take a lesson in making a fortune. 

Qur voyage continued through the night, and, at 
daybreak, the aspect of the country, as far as I could 
judge through the dense vapours, had only changed for 
the wore, the bog extending from about ten feet below 
the bed of the river even up to the horizon. The 
increased myriads of water-fowl showed that every 
siep we advanced wes farther and farther from the 
haunt of human beings. By degrees, the green, oozy 
sod became more intersected by stagnant pools, which 
continued to grow wider, till the whole country open- 
ed. apon us like a boundless ocean. About it,as I 
have before said, were various clusters of wild, wil- 
lowy islands, and en one of these, which was of the 
most considerable extent, arose-ihe furlorn white walls 
of anewly built mansion. As I gazed upon the desolate 
abode, 1 could not restrain an expression of indignation 
at the heartless being who could hope to prosper by 
this abandonment of all domestic solicitude. Had he 
cme here by himself, I could have pardoned and 
pitie] him for a madman; but to bring others, who 
showed, by their compliance, that they were worthy 
of better fates, was an offence fer which, my companion 
agreed with me,-he ought to have had his house tied 
about hisneck and been smothered in his own swamp. 

The Lock House, at which I was to lodge, was a 
mall, ruinous hut, inhabited by an old couple, who 
were sore stricken with the rheumatism, and received 
me upon crutches. The sight of a human face seemed 
torejoice their hearts, for they told me that, though 
theirprospect would be mighty fine in summer, if it 
were notfor the gnats, people had no great admiration 
forthe couniry thereabouts. As for the great man, 
nobedy came to see him. All the world were afraid 
of him, because he was so wonderfully clever and had 
dug such deep ditches. 

Good souls! They had stuck to their home as tena- 
tiously as a brace of dab chicks, and had never left 


it except to bury their children, who had all been ; some 


subject to sore throats. They loved to dabble about 
their old nest. They had employment in keeping the 
keys of the Lock, and doctoriag their rheumatisms. 
They had amusement in setting eel pots in the waste 
water, which tambled through their pen into the great 
man’s Pond (a circumstance which added materially 
to his draining avocations); and they had the satis- 
faction of having grown lusty, which showed that, 
harring the aforesaid rheumatism, the place agreed 
with their constitutions. No wonder, then, that these 
contented and untravelled persons were somewhat 
astonished by the genius of sueh a magician as Mr. 
Carrol, whe had astonished all the wild geese and 
Water rats in the country. Before I had been half an 
hour domesticated, [ had heard wonders enough to 
petrify me,.and my interest for this strange person's 
family, which was considerably -heightened by the 
description.of the daughter, increased into a determi- 
mation of knewing something abeut them. Having 
therefore, expressed my ob!igations to my friend of the 





barge, and acquainted him that it was net my intention 
to rettirn with hit, I committed myself to a erazy. mud 
boat, and pushed off to shoot, and meditate how to 
scrape acquaintance. 

In my progress | saw hests of half naked wretches, 
toiling up to their eyes in slime and slough ; but I could 
not perceive that the water-mark had sunk one jot 
from its original height, and Mr. Carrol’s bargain 
seemed by no means to impreve upon acquaintance. 
The only crop which it was ever likely to yield was 
of ducks and geese, of which, indeed, there was such 
abundance that they soon put the proprietor and 
his concerns quite out of my head. I followed them 
from island tv island, sometimes punting and sometimes 
wading, according to the depth of the water, which 
varied consiantly from six inches to twice the number 
of feet, till, as usual, I found myself benighted. 

Fortunately, the great man’s house was not shut up, 
and while this was the case, there was no possibility 
of losing sight ef his lights, for which ‘I straightway 
directed my course. It was no bad opportunity for 
gratifying my curidsity by introducing myself as a 
benighted traveller, and I moored my shallop within 
a few yards of the window. The reom was large, 
and barely furnished, and like the handiwork of spe- 
eulators in general, unfinished. Mr. Carrol was sitting 
at the table. He was a square built, middle-aged 
man, dressed in a short green jaeket and high mud 
boots. His countenance was dark, forbidding and 
disappointed ; and his manner, when he muttered @ 
few words over a plan or calculation, which was 
lying before him, seemed abrupt and petulant. His 
wife sat opposite to him with her work, and formed a 
strong contrast. She was handsome and mild looking, 
like one whose fate was ordained to be ruled by others, 
and the pale melancholy of her cheek bore witness 
that this rule had not always been in unison with her 
inclinations. By the fire, with her hands before her, 
as though her thoughts were too busy to allew them 
occupation, and her eyes turning from one to the other 
of her companions, with alternate fondness and iudig- 
nation, sat the daughter. Her features were hand- 
like her mother’s, but there was a decision of 
character abont them which rendered them far more 
remarkable, particularly in one sv young. Her fine 
dark eye was full of impetuous feeling, and her whole 
person was of the stamp which nature is wont to pleee 
upon spirits of unusual erder. This was.a being worth 
knowing ; and, in despite of a blunderbuss and several 
other weapons which were hanging over the fire-place 
I rang boldiy at the door. 

The house was so formed that I could see into ‘the 
room even here. The party looked at each other in 
considerable surprise at the prospect of a visiter, and 
well they might, for, to say nothing of the scanty neigh- 
bourbeod, the approach to their abode wes caleulated 
to make people call at seasonable hours, if it produce 
no other advantage. Before the door was opened, ' 
saw Carrol move eloser to his depot of arms, where 
he stood frowning and listening to the parley between 
me and the servant. As I told my’ tale of distress 
he evidently uttered an exclamation of impatience, 
and his wife as evidently besought him to invite the 
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stranger to his fireside. The younger lady said nothing, 
save what was conveyed in a look of contempt at the 
inhespitality of her step-father. Finally, Mr. Carrol 
came to the door himself, and, with a scowling sort of 
courtesy, desired me to walk in till he procured a 
guide for me. 

The story of my appearance in those regions was a 
necessary fill-up of the interval before the guide and 
lantern were ready, and I soon contrived to dissipate 
all suspicions of evil designs. The speculator talked 
a few disjointed words about dark nights and deep 
waters, made a few unintelligible allusions to the arts 
of draining and planting, and, by degrees, dropped off 
to his plan. The conversation went on well enough 
without him, while the only indication of his knowing 
what it was about was an occasional deep-mouthed 
fragment, and sometimes merely a scowl. It was clear 
enough that he hated company and convegsation, which 
disturbed his calculations; but the gentleness of his 
wife, and the brilliant spirit of her daughter, made his 
abstraction a matter of small import. I was welcom- 
ed by the former as an acceptable addition to their 
neighbourhood, and the latter completed her mother's 
meaning, with an assurance that their situation could 

_hardly be called retired, when they were within five 
miles of a village, which the floods permitted them to 
approach at least three or four times in the year. To 
be sure, they had not always taken advantage of these 
opportunities, because Mr. Carrol was sometimes un- 
able to spare a boat from his workmen to convey them 
to the towing path; but then the old people from the 
Lock House came once a month to be cured of the 
ague, and altogether their situation was very charm- 
ing. 

There was a sweetness of voice and fondness of 
manner towards her mother, which contrasted strange- 
ly in this beautiful girl with the fearless sarcasm 
which she now and then levelled at Carrol, and I was 
almost in doubt whether she was most to be admired 
or dreaded. I longed to have opportunities for judg- 
ing, and endeavoured to bespeak favour and future 
invitations by entering into the projector's plans. 1 
declared (Heaven forgive me!) that they were, some- 
how or other, likely to be of great benefit to mankind; 
and Carrol, though a great speculator, being no con- 
siderable genius, suffered me very easily to entrap him 
into a permission to inspect the dykes and drains by 
which his name was to swim down to posterity. | 
took my leave with numerous acknowledgments, and 
was made happy by a growl and a nod, which I con- 
sidered a little more friendly than my reception had 
been. 

Long after I had retired to bed, the images of Car- 
rol and his wife, with the striking beauty and vivacity 
of her daughter, kept flitting through my mind in a 
kind of waking dreaminess, which was any thing but 
est. The first was evidently a low-born man, of a 
coarse, unfeeling character; tyrannical to those who 
would permit him to be so, and very easily to be 
cowed by those who withstood him. This was clearly 
made out in his opposite manner to the two latter, 
upon whose uncomfortable prospects I continued to 
dwell till I almost wished that I had not introduced 





myself, and then to devise impossible, knight-erran; 
plans for their deliverance. 

I rose early in the morning, and, having equippeg 
myself as decently as my wardrobe permitted, wap. 
dered restlessly upand down the river till it was tim. 
to take advantage of Carroll's courtesy ; that is to say, 
till 1 had watched him out to the superintendence of 
his workmen. I then darted my punt over to the 
Mansion of the Moss, and was shown in to the objects 
of my somewhat hasty concern. 

I was received, I thought, with more pleasure and 
jess restraint than such a stranger might have expect. 
ed. Had it been more in the world, I should probably 
not have had so much to boast of; but, in a desert, the 
sight of a human face, however unworthy, is no insig. 
nificant event. I soon found myself perfectly acquaint. 
ed, and lost no time in adding a thousand rivets to the 
fetters which had been cast over me at first sight. 
The spirit of Lucy, which had appalled me the night 
before, was, in the absence of her step-father, subdued 
to all the gentleness of her mother. The talent which 
was burning in her large hazel eyes seemed rather to 
court concealment than display; the modest diffidence 
with which she uttered her opinions was beautiful as 
the blush upon her cheek; and the nature of her 
whole manner showed, that her disposition was equally 
proof against the gift of transcendent loveliness. She 
was the very opposite of what I had been led to er- 
pect—she was far more than I had yet power to con. 
ceive. Her feelings were no less various than her 
personal attractions, and her devotion to those whom 
she loved was only to be matched by her disregard 
for every thing which appertained to herself. Solitude, 
so uncongenial to a young and affectionate heart, nay, 
even oppression, she could have borne with resigns- 
tion; but when these evils were applied to her un- 
complaining mother—when she saw her spirit broken, 
her health declining, her meek and sorrowful retro- 
spections to the comfort which she had sacrificed, with 
her quiet endeavours to make the most of the little 
which was lefi—her blood leaped up against the un- 
feeling cause of it all, and her tongue was armed with 
bitterness proportionate to his incapacity to appreciate 
it. These, in their full extent, were after observations; 
but, en the morning of which I am speaking, they were 
shadowed out sufficiently to convince me that Lucy 
was the purest embodiment of feeling which [ had 
yet beheld. Her mind was a cloudless sky, and every 
thought a star. 

My visit was long, and only interrupted by Carrol 
towards its conclusion. He came in with no very 
prepossessing countenance, confounding the rain which 
was filling his pond as fast as he baled it out, and 
vowing stoutly that he would go to law with the pro- 
prietors of the river for giving him the benefit of their 
waste water. After he had expended somewhat of his 
choler, or rather restrained it under the influence of 
Lucy's keen glance of irony, he turned to me with 8 
nod of recognition, and entered into his usual style of 
conversation, breaking every half sentence with * 
reference to his pocket book, as if he were all the 
time reckoning how many pails full were yet to be 
thrown out of his everlasting pond. He gave me ' 
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yoderstand, as far as I could gather, that he was not 
srry t0 see me, nor yet particularly glad—that I might 
do well enough to talk to the ladies, to whom he had 
po time to talk himself, and that I might suit my con- 
yenience either in coming or staying away. I was 
pot tomind him, because he should not mind me, 
which would make things pleasant for all parties, and, 
perhaps, prevent his hearing any more complaints as 
to want of society. 

The Lock House then was to be my home fora 
longer period than I had expected. When I returned 
to it, | found my good genius of the coal-boat prepar- 
ing for another cruise through the bogs, and I took 
sivantage of the opportunity to supply inyself with 
the various conveniences of which I stood in need. 

My visits to the Mansion of the Moss were constant, 
and our acquaintance became mdre and more familiar, 
til the omission of a day was a subject of playful re- 
monstrance. Even Carrol, though he kept his word, 
and took little more notice of me than he would of a 
lap-dog, appeared to grow more friendly, now and then 
sported a rough joke, and once or twice, when the 
weather was fine, and the sinking of his pond had 
caused @ Corresponding rise in his spirits, invited me 
to dine with him, and discuss the progress of his im- 
provements. On these occasions I saw more of the 
man's character than I should perhaps have discovered 
uder other circumstances. He drank freely, and 
would then lose sight of his habitual caution, and 


@ shake off his taciturnity. This, however, by no means 


improved my opinion of him, for the more his mind 
opened, the more dark and repulsive it appeared. His 
choice themes of conversation, next to his dykes, and 
the lawsuit which he had commenced against the 
waste water, were the abuse of his two innocent vic- 
tims, the one of whom he affected to despise for im- 


i lecility, while he hated the other for repaying that 


contempt upon himself. He did not wish to conceal 
that he had married for money to carry on his specu- 
lations, and detailed, with a brutal exultation, the 
means by which he had won his unsuspecting wife, 
and how she had begun to repent her bargain too late. 
He would then work himself up into anger, and de- 
mand whether it was not a hard case that some of her 
money was still beyond his power, and intended for 
her termagant daughter; and finally wished that the 
gue or the typhus fever would fly away with them 
both together. Many a time did I burn to dash the 
bottle down the raffian’s throat, but my admission to 
the house depended upon my keeping terms with him, 
and I used to listen patiently till he was well sotted 
and dropped off to sleep. . 

Contrary to all our expectations, the waste water 
cause was decided in his favour, and he really showed, 
for a day or two, something like a happy face. His 
etultation, when he marshalled his workmen to dam 
up the sluice, was beyond all bounds, and he was 
confident that, by that day month, there would not be 
«drop of water in Ais park. In less than a week, a 
bank was raised as impenetrable as the walls of Tyre, 
and there was not a person present who surveyed it 
Without perfect admiration—except, indeed, my old 
friends of the Lock House, who assured me, with 





much lamentation, that their fishing was entirely 
spoiled. 


Afier the embankment was finished, I returned with _ 
Carroll to dinner. He did the honours of his house so 


well, that I could almost fancy how his wife came to 
be deceived into marrying him ; and his victims gazed 
upon him, as much as to say, “ Why can you not al- 
ways be thus?” The only drawback upon our plea- 
sure was a heavy shower of rain, whieh continued all 
the evening to patter against the window, as though 
it threatened to avenge the cause of the river. 

“ Ay, ay!” exclaimed Carrol, every five minutes, 
“f hear you! How that cursed sluice would be 
pouring now if its mouth were not stopped!” 

When I left them for the night, the rain was coming 
down in a deluge, and the wind beat me about fear- 
fully. I could scarcely accomplish the voyage to my 
cabin, and when I arrived there I was half drowned. 
Tt was as wild a storm as I had ever witnessed ; and, 
when I lay down in my bed, had serious doubts 
whether our little building was not going to take 
flight. Nevertheless, I dropped off asleep. 

I believe my slumbers continued te bid defiance to 
the elements till two or three o'clock. About this 
time, I was awakened by the most tremendous uproar 
I ever heard. At first, I could not make out what it 
was. I started up, and shouted to my old landlord, 
but both he and his partner had already hopped out 
upon their crutches to see whether jthejworld was 
over, and I threw on my clothes as hastily as I could 
to follow their example. 

The storm had ceased, and the bright moonshine 
settled our doubts, as to what was the matter, at the 
first glance. The happy result of Carrol’s iawsuit, 
and his excellent dam, had been the accumulation of 
more water than the river could hold. About a hun- 
dred yards of the old rotten bank had given way at a 
crash ; and now, as my host of the Lock very sensibly 
observed, instead of having a pretty little fall of waste 
water, whieh would have purled beautifully through 
his park, whenever it might have merited such a title, 
he had got the whole river, all at once, and, for the 
future, was about as likely to drain it off as he was to 
drink it. The sight and the sound were really awful. 
The old river bellowed like a wounded giant, and the 
tide of life leaped from his side in a foaming cataract, 
which bade fair to spoil him of his last drop. The 
whole morass was a sheet ef living wrath, in which 
the struggling usier beds lay down supinely, whilst 
the wild birds wheeled abeut in greater astonishment 
than ever. In the midst of the turmoil, I heard the 
vociferations of the conjurer who had brought this 
wonder to pass, and presently I saw him making his 
way to the scene of action in a punt, which ever and 
anon spun round like a teetotum in the petty whirl- 
pools, and obliged him to seek relief in oaths which 
might have appalled the river itself. 

It was not long before the whele ragged population 
of the bogs came hovering about us in dismay, like 
ghosts which had been sore pressed by an inundation 
of the Styx. Carrol rushed to and fro despairingly, 
exhorting them to set to work aud perform impossibi- 
lities. The breach could not have been filled up in 
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a month; and, indeed, such an operation, if it could 
have been performed in a moment, was new too late. 
The mischief was done, and nothing remained but to 
stand still and admire it. In this situation of things, 
the morning breke upon us, brilliant and sumny, as if 
on purpose to show the promising state of the park, 
of which but one smal! spot was visible, and that was 
the one whereon the house stood. All other objects 
were merely indicated by the bustle whieh they made 
utider the water, which displayed nothing but eddies 
of white foam. 

Carrol groond his teeth and bent his brow at this 
eomplete survey, in grim silence, as though he could 
not iuvent curses bitter enough to express his feelings. 
The first words which he uttered were execrations 
against his wife, for having given him money to gain 
his lawsuit—then against the water, for not rising, 
whilst: it was in the mood, above his chimney top, 
and drowning all his plagaes together, that. he might 
begin the world afresh—then against all the nations 
im the globe, for not having furnished a precedent to 
guard him against such an unlooked-for caiastrophe— 
and, finally, against himself, for not having been satis- 
fied when he was well off, and unshackled by lands, 
wives, or daughters. As soon ashe had uttered this 
sweeping malediction, and puzzled hig busy myrmi- 
dons with a thousand absurd and opposite directions, 
he observed that his last spet of earth was growing 
less and less;and hastened homeward to scowl his 
household gods into.a paric. 

When he arrived, the enraged speculator was doom- 
ed to find things worse and worse. The land-springs 
in bis cellars had burst, and inundated all the lower 
part of the house, knee-deep. The waters were still 
rising, and Mrs. Carrol and Lucy were hiding them- 
selves in the bed-rooms, in momentary expectation of 
being swept away. In spite of her terrors, the latter 
could not restrain a smile of irony and suppressed 
merriment, when orders were issued for packing up 
for flight, the increased urgency for which fulfilled 
her most sanguine wishes. Carrel’s mortal enemy, 
the old river, was remorselessly pursuing him from 
stair to stair, as he staggered up to deposit his goods 
and chattels in the garrets, and the chairs and tables 
were beginning to float topsy-turvy out of the drawing- 
room window. The preparations, as may be supposed, 
were not long in arrangement; and a punt was brought 
in at the hall door to the foot of the stairs.. When I 
had handed the ladies in, and was going to push off, I 
called out to Carrol, to apprise him that every thing 
was ready. 

“Then go along with them,” he shouted, from a 
distant part of the house. 

“ But whither are we to go?” I inquired. 

“To the devil, if you like!” responded the ruffian ; 
and we left him to manage his affairs as he might. 
As we quitted the devoted walls, the streara was whirl- 
ing up to their base; and our motion gave them the 
appearance of having already set sail. Carrol, at the 
same time, thrust his head from a garret-window, to 
present @ telescope at his cataract, which was running 
as merrily as ever; and, awful as matters were, there 
wes still something in this great man’s washing him- 


self out of house and home, which was mightily riq). 
culons. Even the melancholy Mrs. Carrol conig 
scarcely help being amused. 

As we proceeded towards the dry land, we held , 
Consultation as to what was to become of us ; and, jp. 
deed, it was something of a mystery—for it was oy 
of the question to suppose that the miserable assem. 
blage of hovels, called the village, could afford accom. 
modation. In this dilemma we were obliged to cal| 
in my travelled friend of the coal-boat, who, as usual, 
was at no loss. In the course of his summer wander. 
ings, he had pitched his tent on a choice spot of earth, 
ealled The Dark Common, from the umbrageow 
patches of wild oaks, and the ancient furze, which 
matted over the green roads in endless luxuriance. |; 
was now in all its scented beauty of young leaves and 
yellow blossoms; and, on a gentle slope, which ex. 
panded its bosom to the soft south, stood a small fairy. 
formed villa, half hidden in the flowers which stole 
lovingly up its trelliced veranda, and echoing with 
the concert of a thousand guardian nightingales. 

This preity gem, it appeared; the last time that our 
friend had inepected the hen-reost, was not inhabited, 
and the chances were that it was vacant still. Lucy 
was charmed with the description. The sight of a 
tree, and the song of a bird, were blessings which she 
had never expected to enjoy again; and we commenced 
our voyage down the river with a prospect of reach- 
ing our destination in good time. 

The sun shone out brightly ; and, after a few miles, 
the country began to promise better things. The river 
gradually sank into a level with green meadows, 
parted from each other by little obstreperous brooks, 
and sprinkled with cattle. Here and there a white- 
blossomed thorn gave token of more mature cultiva- 
tion; and presently the young elms were seen out- 
growing their dwarf neighbours of the hedge-row, and 
breaking the blue horizon with the swelling outlines 
and tender tints of spring. The scene of freshness 
and life was truly heart-cheering to me, after the 
dreary regions in which I had passed the winter ; but 
in Mrs. Carrol and Lucy, who had been doomed to 
them for three years, the effect which it created was 
inexpressible. The hurried and troubled conversation 
with which we had set out had sank to repose, like 
the clouds above us, and the feelings which had im- 
pelled it had melted into an exquisite calm. The 
silence was only broken by the unwonted notes of the 
lark and the cuckoo; and, as we stole through the soft 
labyrinths of increasing flower and foliage, the warm 
blood trembled in Lucy’s cheek, and her bright eyes 
declined as though she could have wept. I gazed 
upon her listless and unconscious beauty, without 
daring to breathe a word, lest I should break a thread 
of the enchanting spell which it had cast over me. | 
loved to dwell upon it, without the intrusion of other 
thoughts—to expand my whole soul to its influence— 
for, in proportion as I discovered my ability to value 
Lucy, I valued myself. 

In this happy mood we continued our voyage, till 
the gray stony banks were shelving over us, and the 
wild birch ard the willow flung their light wreaths 
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gw trembling glimpse of the warm blue sky, and now 

i by a sunset ray, which trailed down some 
leafy tendril, and shot, like a star, upon the dark 
stream beneath it. The country rose gradually in the 
gentle hills which our conductor had described; and 
our voyage ended where a rude bridge united two 
mazy pathways, the one leading to a little overgrown 
hamlet; and the other to the romantie abode which we 
were seeking. 

The charm which had hitherto bound us in silence 
was now broken by exclamations of wonder and de- 
light. The cottage was, indeed, ne less inviting than 
its deseription had been. It belonged to people of 
taste, who had furnished it, inside and out, with every 
kind of rustic ornament and convenience; and, what 
was of more importance, it was at our service, toge- 
ther with the peasants whe had been left in charge 
of it 

In legs than an hour I had installed my companions 
in their new home, as comfortably as though they had 
never known any other, and had precured for myself 
the'state apartment of the litile inn, about half'a mile 
distant. Having effected this, we had nothing te do 
but to sit by ‘ae open casement and enjoy the soft 
breeze, which lent wings to the wild odours of the 
forest; and the music of the neighbouring stream. We 
sat till long after the sun had gone down, yet still we 
@uld’ not move from our station. The nightingales 
were beginning their revels, and the old white owl 
was performing his querulous evolutions, over the 
waving sheet of golden furze blossoms; the stars, too, 
were twinkling as if the heavens laughed upon us; 
and Lucy was flinging her fend arms round the neck 
of her mother, and wishing that such an hour could 
last for ever. 

Three days of perfect bliss melted over us without 
the dreaded visit from Carrol, to whom we had been 
compelled to send tidings of ovr fortune. On the 
fourth evening, as I was returning to the cottage with 
Luey upon my arm, we encountered Mrs. Carrol, who 
was seeking us, with the very unwelcome news of an 
invasion from her husband. He had stood manfully 
by his castle at long as it was tenable, and conside- 
rably longer than other folks would have thought it 
%, in hopes that the waters would subside and allow 
him to estimate the damage which he had sustained. 

In these hopes Carrol was at last gratified ; and)his 
calculation was, that to clear out the cart-loads of slime 
which had been washed into the ground-floor, and to 
repair the ill-cemented walls which had never been 
dry or otherwise than rotten from the time they were 
built, together with the necessity for new doors, new 
Papering, new furniture, &c., would cost about twice 
% much as’ the famous Mansion of the Moss was 
Worth—bog, water-rats, and all: He had consequently 
left it im the peaceable possession of the monsters of 
the mire, and had come to obtain our sympathy in his 
Pe by ebliging us with a very liberal share of 


Mrs Carrol had a flush upon her cheek, which. 
showed that she had been much agitated, and I thonght 
I eould perceive the trace of tears. Lucy eagerly 


“ Nothing new,” she calmly replied: “ Mr. Carrol 
is in want of means to repair the dilapidations which 
his property has suffered, and has again been impor- 
tuning me for my poor Lucy’s fortune. 

“Then let him have it, I beseech you. It is for 
my happiness, no less than yours, that he should be 
satisfied, for, when nothing is left te grant, we may, 
perhaps, rest in peace.” 

“ No, never, Lucy. My only support has been that 
you will hereafter enjoy the comforts of which your 
early days have been so cruelly deprived. Conceive 
how ineffectual your persuasions must be when my 
resolution has remained unshaken even by the pros- 
pect of” she paused for a moment, “ of parting with 
you, Lucy.” 

Lucy repeated the words in dismay. “ Does Mr. 
Carrol dare to contemplate this climax to our misery?” 

“ He tells me that the repeated failures in his plans 
taust oblige him to leave the country, unless I coneede 
to his terms of remaining—that he must go, I. know 
not whither, on fresh speculations, and that you—that 
you must be left with your friends. Perhaps it is for 
the best—perhaps.” 

Indignant as I was at Carrol’s villany, I still felt 
under obligations to him; for the time was surely 
arrived for the disclosure of my love for Lucey; and 
throwing myself at her feet, I requested that she 
would endow me with a husband’s power—te save 
her from increased wretchedness. Lucy's look was 
consent, and her maiden confusion cast an additional 
purity and bloom over her beauty, as if to complete 
the model for a seraph. I need not dwell upon what 
followed. Mrs, Carrol’s sorrows were converted inte 
a gush of joy. She considered me an especial gift 
of Providence for the protection of her daughter, and 
declared that she could now cheerfully meet any trial 
to which she might be exposed. The conversation 
which had begun in gloom had struck into a gleam 
of the purest sunshine. There was no dissentient 
thought amongst us, and before we arrived at the 
cottage our plan of conduct was completely arranged. 

When we entered, Carrol was sitting with his grim 
visage sunk deep into his shoulders, his legs extended, 
and his hands thrust into his pockets. Altogether he 
looked very much like a man whose occ_ ‘ation was 
gone, and whose prospects of obtaining another were 
somewhat precarious. It was no wonder, therefore, 
if he could afford us but few words of welcome. Our 
countenances evidently did not bear the expression 
which he had expected and desired, if we might judge 
from ‘the dismal appearance of his own. He made a 

few surly remarks on the water having damaged his 
map of America, but seemed rather studying how to 
enter upon the subject of the separation. 

“ You will be ready,” he at last commenced, with 
a dark look at his wife, “to move in the course of w 
week or two?” 

Mrs. Carrol answered placidly in the affirmative, 
and he appeared scarcely to know what to make of 
such cheerful compliance. 

“ And you have acquainted your daughter with our 
measures !”’ 





inquired what more had occurred to distarb her? 


“ Fully,” said Lucy, with the same serenity. 
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He felt abashed by her calm, contemptuous manner, 
and endeavoured to stammer out a sort of apology for 
the necessity of such plans, with an inquiry as to her 
future intentions. 

“TI am not quite certain,” she replied, “ as to whi- 
ther my destiny may lead me, but I think it will pro- 
bably be to America.” He looked up with his usual 
scowl, but averted it again, as though he had encoun- 
tered a flash of lightning. “ You seem surprised, Mr- 
Carrol,” she continued, “ but here is a friend who has 
taken compassion upon the outcast, and, having im- 
bibed from you a taste for draining’ ponds, is prepared 
to convey me to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, or 
any other desirable neighbourhood your greater expe- 
rienee may lead you to adopt. We can then mutually 
assist each other in our trade of wills-o’-the-whisp, and 
I can already perceive what comfort you anticipate 
from our society.” 

Mrs. Carrol interfered to preserve the peace by ex- 
plaining matters in a more methodical style, which, 
however, her husband did not seem to like much 
better. We had made a counter speculation which 
he had not expected, and the only circumstance of it 
which did not produce a frown was the intended de- 
parture of Lucy to her friends, for the purpose of pre- 
paring for her marriage. 

“Humph!” said the cunning man, spreading his 
map and his elbows upon the table. His thoughts, 
however, were nearer home than the Blue Mountains, 
and his face would have made no bad frontispiece to 
a book of puzzles. 

In a day or two, the carriage arrived which was to 
take Lucy, with a trusty attendant (for Carrol could 
not lose so good an opportunity of separating her from 
her mother, who, he insisted, had not strength to ac- 
company her,) to London. The morning was chiefly 
devoted to the anxious and agitated Mrs. Carrol, so 
that I could seize but a single moment for an unob- 
served farewell. It was such a one as convinced me 
that I possessed the whole romantic fervour of her 
affection, and enriched the prospect of our next meet- 
ing with visions too intense to be dwelt upon. Her 
last words were to remind me that she was only sup- 
ported in parting from her mother by her confidence 
that she left a guardian behind who would watch over 
her with equal selicitude, and to desire the repetition 
of my promises that I would write to her daily. At 
jength I handed her into the carriage, and she was 
borne off like the beautiful phantom of a dream. 

My engagement w report all that occurred was 
faithfully performed. I spent the greater part of my 
time at the cottage, talking over the delights of days 
to come, and forming plans to counteract every possi- 
ble manceuvre of Carrol, who had too many cogitations 
to interfere with us. He had, all of a sudden, hit 
upon some new speculation, which was too good to 
be shared; and his mornings, for several days, were 
employed in nothing .but writing letters, and taking 
them to the post himself. He never said who was his 
correspondent, but I had accidentally caught a glimpse 
of the name and address, and noted them down in my 
memory. In a short time he relieved us of his com- 
pany altogether, under the pretext of repairing to the 





nearest seaport to arrange for the voyage to Ame. 
rica. 

Whether such was really his business, 1 did not 
give myself the trouble to inquire, for by this time | 
had affairs of my own to afford me sufficient employ. 
ment, and to cause a degree of alarm to which his 
evil machinations were nothing. 

In describing the various friends who had hastened 
to see her, Lucy had made mention of one respecting 
whom I had never been able to divest myself of a 
feeling of jealousy and apprehension. The name of 
this young man was Walters. In the commencement 
of his career he had been afflicted with an easy dispo- 
position, an inordinate love of pleasure, and means 
sufficient to tempt those who follow the profession of 
living upon others to encourage every obliquity of 
judgment, till his fortune and reputation appeared 
equally irretrievable. From being the victim we too 
often become the partner of crime, and Walters had 
gone on from bad to worse, till he was enrolled amongst 
the tribe of adventurers who had ruined him. With 
such characters he had found an easy access to Carrols 
house in London, which had been a rendezvous now- 
rious for them, its master being a fellow-labourer in 
the great web of speculation, and interested in the 
success of each particular fibre. The care-worn ap. 
pearance of his handsome person, with the remains 
of a manner which had once been frank and engaging, 
had distinguished him sufficiently from his companions 
to obtain a reception which his vanity had been (oo 
ready to misunderstand. His heart had taken fire at 
the attractions of Lucy with alf the impetuosity of a 
nature unaccu:tomed to restraint; and the subsequent 
discovery that his own self-abasement was perhaps the 
cause of his discomfiture, had been a species of retri- 
bution agonizing in proportion to its justice. As his 
prospect of success abated, his passion had appeared 
to gain new strength. His conduct had been wild 
and desperate. One while he would endeavour (o 
amend and deserve her, and again he would plunge 
into reckless profligacy, in the vain trust of forgetting 
her. It was at this juncture that Mrs. Carroll's increas 
ing dread of the persons who swarmed about her had 
compelled her to yield to the rapacity of her husband, 


and assist him to the possession of his wondrous Wild 


Water Pond, where, after a few impassioned attempts by 
letter, Walters had dropped his suit, and had no more 
been heard of. Three years Lad now elapsed, and he 
appeared before Lucy, as he gave her to understand, 
in every thing but his love, an altered man. As soon 
as her absence had suffered his frenzy to settle down, 
and left him to the fair exercise of his reason, he had 
determined upon adopting new courses, and one day 
trying his fate under better auspices. For this purpose, 
he had quitted his evil companions, which was easily 
enough to be done when they had fleeced him of every 
thing, and had tried his best to turn what talents he 
possessed to a worthy account. He had tried, and 
had prospered, and now the meed for which he had 


laboured was irrecoverably lost to him. Nevertheless, 


he would learn to bend to his fate, and only petitioned 
to witness, as a friend, the happiness which he could 
partake no otherwise. 
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Such was the account with which Walters had 
excited Lucy's sympathy, and which I could not help 
thinking exceedingly incredible. It was a mere de- 
ception, I felt, to procure opportunities for a last effort, 
and I could see him with my mind’s eye endeavoring 
to supplant me with a tale of hypocritical meekness, 
which made me writhe with apprehension. I raked 
ap every word that she had formerly said of his person 
and his talents, and each recollection contributed to 
make him more dreaded. J convinced myself that she 
had rejected him merely on account of his profligacy, 
and that his reformation, whether real or assumed, 
would put her upon making comparisons, which could 
not fail of telling to my disadvantage. My blgod was 
ina tumult, and I was upon the point o7 writing to 
entreat that she would never see hira again. But, 
then, what would Lucy say to my mistrust of her? 
What would my own pride hereafter say to the recol- 
jection that I had been obliged to supplicate the dis- 
missal of a rival? No! let Walters do his worst. If 
Lucy’s inclinations led her from me, I would bear it 
asl could. It was a good touchstone whereon to try 
the strength of her affection, and if she returned still 
faithful, she would be a greater prize than ever. 

At last the day arrived which was to bring Lucy's 
self to resolve all my doubts. With what an anxious 
tremor did I watch the road she was to come! How 
eagerly did I pace it backwards and forwards, and 
strain my eyes for a sight of the carriage. The sun 
had set, and yet she came not. I continued at my 
station long after the shades had set in, conjuring up 
sounds which only lived in my fancy, or only pro- 
ceeded from the beating of my heart. Lucy was ab. 
sent still. It was not till late in the night that I re- 
turned to the cottage, where Mrs. Carrol was sitting 
up in expectation. My appearance sufficiently indi- 
cated the disturbed state of my mind, but what con- 
solation could she offer? Lucy's arrangements might 
not have been completed—her friends might have 
protracted her stay—a thousand circumstances might 
have oecurred, which she would, no doubt, explain 
satisfactorily when we met. But why had she not 
written? All our reasonings were destroyed by this 
unanswerable question, and 1 determined to seek a 
solution by the readiest means. I would set off to 
London myself. 

By sunrise [ was on my way. I will not detain the 
reader with all the agony of a long journey, with all 
the inquiries I made upon the road, and with all the 
disappointments I encountered. It was nearly mid- 
night when I entered London. Of the objects around 
me I saw nothing but a moving chaos ; or, if my per- 
ception was for a moment more particularly excited, 
it was only when some impediment crossed my way 
‘o heighten my impatience. 

At length I reached the door of Luey’s friends. I 
knocked. Oh, how I remember—how I feel, even 
now whilst I am telling it—the harrowing, suffocating 
sensation with which I waited to be admitted! My 
first question may be supposed. The servant had not 
heard how Lucy was. She had returned home ten 
days ago. I started as though my heart-strings had 


family when I was ushered in. They could give me 
no farther information, and had been under much 
alarm at not having received accounts of her safe 
arrival. 

There was but one question more to complete the 
measure of my agony, but I knew not how to ask it— 
| knew not how to sully the resplendent vision which 
Lucy must have left upon their minds, by breathing 
a doubt that she could act unworthy of herself. It 
was not till we had run over all the chances which 
might have impeded her journey—till we had satisfied 
ourselves that she must be detained on the road by 
illness, (a circumstance of which, as matters stood, [ 
would have given my existence to be assured,) that I 
ventured to mention the name of Walters. I saw 
that my suspicion had been anticipated. Her friends 
looked upon each other in dismay, and then with one 
accord declared that it was impossible—it was out of 
the question; that was to say, it was not at all likely 
that Lucy should have so far forgotten herself. The 
faintness of their contradiction wrought me to a frenzy. 
I forgot the discretion with which I had concealed my 
evil forebodings. I besought them to imagine all that 
I could ask of them, and then listened with ghastly 
patience to all the particulars they could give me. 

In a word, though Lucy’s manner had never given 
them reason to suspect that she entertained an undue 
regard for Walters, they were bound to confess that 
he had called to see her upon alleged business the 
day before her departure, which had, as it seemed, 
been much accelerated by the circumstance. She 
had not told them what had transpired, but it was 
evidently something by which she had been strongly 
agitated. 

This was all I could learn from them, and, in a 
few moments, [ was again rushing along the streets. 

I have before mentioned that I had accidentally 
seen the address of one of Carrol’s letters. It was to 
Walters,—and I glided along in spirit-like rapidity till 
I stood before the house. The neighbourhood was 
wretched and deserted ; nothing was stirring to break 
the distant din of the more busy world, and the street 
was lighted only by two or three dim lamps, as though 
it were especially devoted to persons and practices 
most congenial to darkness. 

The door was opened by a miserable creature of 
all work, who at first denied that any such person as 
Walters lived there; but my necessity for seeing him 
was foo great to stand upon trifles, and I obtained an 
answer more to my satisfaction, by announcing myself 
as Mr. Carrol. The servant apologised for not having’ 
known me, and had taken so many letters with my 
address to the post, that there was no doubt I might’ 
be shown up. What could be meant by this mystery ? 
Was I to find Walters alone, or—I did not dare to 
conclude the sentence, even in thought. . 
He was alone, and the trepidation of our meeting’ 
was mutual. 

“Who are you?” he exclaimed, turning deadly 
pale, and gazing upon me as though I had been a 
spectre. I could not answer. There was a volume 
of strange things swelling in my bosom, which strug~ 





swapped asunder. He stared with surprise, as did the 
I 


gled to be uttered all at once. 1 could not move, lest- 
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I should tear him piecemeal before I had examined 
the lineaments which had displaced me in the heart 

I have him befure me with an identity vivid and 
aching as an evil conscience. He was handsome, as 
he had been described, but his features had more the 
, character of dissimulation than intellect. His dress 
was in the extreme of fashion, but his general siamp 
was that of the pretender. 

“Who are you!” he again cried, with increased 
agitation. My sight grew sick as I gazed on him, my 
mind more wild in the imagination of all that could 
annihilate it; and I breathed my name with a groan, 
as though it were the confession of some burning 
shame. He appeared relieved, professed to know 
nothing about me, and begged to hear my business. 

The plea of ignorance, however, did not serve him 
long ; and he then found it expedient to shelter himself 
from my questions, by taking the excitement under 
which I was laboring as an excuse for the singular 
intrusion. 

“Upon my word, sir,” he continned, with an easy 
and lazy flow of language, which brought the wither- 
ing conviction that he had nothing to apprehend from 
me, “ if you are one of the numerous suitors of Miss 
——, I should think you sufficiently apprized of her 
change of mind, by the necessity for making these 
inquiries. You, of course, know very well that she 
would have accepted any one who could enable her 
to follow her mother to America; and if, out of the 
many, she has decided upon giving the preference to 
me, pray allow me to assure you that constancy is a 
mere couniry virtue ; and that a glance at the fashion- 
able world will show it so little prized, ihat you will 
scarcely think your fate worth lamenting. Nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to show every 
attention to a gentleman in whose commendation I 
have heard Miss ——— speak so highly, and if you are 
im town for any time, and will do me the favor of a 
call to-morrow, or next day, { have no doubt I can 
give you introductions which will make your time 
pass agreeably. At present, I have an engagement at 
the West End, for which I am obliged to beg you will 
excuse me.” 

The superb coolness of all this had an effect rather 
opposite to the one intended, for I could not doubt 
that he took me for some love-lorn village swain whose 
wits were as simple as his feelings, and thought that 
he had nothing to do but to abash me by carrying 
Matiers with a high hand. If anything could have 
Faised we to a higher pitch of desperation, it was the 
feeling that such must have been Lucy’s description 
of me. 

“ Hold, sir,” I replied, rising up at the same time 
with him, and preparing myself for any extremity ; 
“your friends at the West End must excuse you for 
to-night, for if | have seemed paralyzed at the easy 
assurance with which you treat this matter, it has not 
been from the want of wherewithal to talk about. 
That Miss —— is subjected for the present to very 
painfal surmises, 1 will net dispute, but it, is possible 
that she is misrepresented. Therefore, without asking 
farther questions, I wil! simply trouble you to inform 








me where she is to be found, in order that I may haye 
the history of her change from her own lips. Refuse 
me, and her mysterious disappearance is ground enough 
for an appeal where you may chance to be more 
communicative. Wedo not part without trying the 
alternative.” 

I had observed that all I said produced little effect, 
until I made the allusion to justice, and this caused a 
nervous tremor which convinced me that he had some. 
thing to dread from it. I followed up the fortunate 
hit with a determination from which he had no escape, 
and which assured him that his vague and insulting 
off handedness was out of the question. I told him 
of his being denied by the servant of the house, and 
pointed out to him his portmanteau half packed up for 
flight. These were slight charges to alarm him, but, 
aided apparently by an accuser within, they brought 
him to terms much sooner than I could have imagined. 
He acknowledged that his engagement to the West 
End was invented to spare me the mortification of 
farther discussion, regretied that Lucy was to be sub 
jected to importunities from which she had taken such 
pains to retire, and, with a cool consciousness of suc- 
cess, invited me to share a conveyance which he had 
even then in waiting to take him to Wild Water Pond. 

“ Lucy at Wild Water Pond! That place of which 
she has so much horror!” 

“ It appears, sir, that there are other things of which 
she has had a greater horror. But since we are to be 
fellow-travellers for so long a journey, it were best to 
drop all subjects of annoyance, till I am in a situation 
to give you more selisfactory answers.” 

The proposal had reason in it. We descended into 
the street, found the vehicle at the appointed place, 
and, having nothing to impede our passage, got clear 
of London in a few minutes. 

My companion, who had been looking uneasily to 
the right and left as we passed the streets, (although 
it was nearly daybreak, and no one was to be seen,) 
now entered carelessly into conversation, and affected 
to forget that there was any cause of enmity between 
us. Alas! sueh a manner did far more to shake my 
confidence in Lucy, than any assertions he could have 
made. It seemed incompatible with any thing but 
certainty, and he had skill eneugh to perceive that 
such was my conclusion. From one light subject he 
rambled on to another, in the hope that I might grow 
thoroughly discouraged, and give up my project before 
the journey’s end. But | had another project behind, 
upon which he had not calculated. Be the event 
what it might, | had been injured past the power of 
forgiveness. It was my fixed resolve that the moment 
1 hud seen Lucy, and either reproached her with her 
falsehood, or asked pardon for my doubts, her fame 
should be avenged, or her fault punished, in the cold 
blood of my rival. The work of reflection wss too 
excruciating—I banished it forcibly. Happily the 
weight upon my brain, with the fatigue which I had 
undergone, at last gave me a relief something heiween 
sleep and stupefaction. 

By the time the country began to assume the fea- 
tures of the Wild Water regions, the sun had set. The 
horizon was hidden by a long blue bank of mist, sofien- 
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ing delieately into a deep orange reflection of the de- 
orb, whieh, in its turn, melted into a lucid, 
watery blue. A long, lazy river wound, glowing like 
gold, through the monotonous gray of the flag-fields 
and straggling clumps of alders, and the whole was 
enlivened only by flocks of geese and a few starved 
cattle. 
In this scene we came to a spot where the road 
pranched off, and an old broken handpost intimated 
that the rest of our journey was to be performed on 
foot. Soon it became quite dark, and the damp and 
foggy atmosphere, wi.a the screams of the herons, and 
the unwholesome effiuvia of the green ooze, assured 
me that we were approaching near to Carrol’s do- 
mains. 

At this juncture we perceived the dim halo round 
acabin light. It conducted us to the abode of one 
of those forlorn beings who lived by taking wild fowl, 
aad was fortunate that we stopped there, for all land 
communication with the country in that direction had 
been cut off, ever since Carrol had let the river into 
the beg. 1 learnt, moreover, that the old people of 
the Lock House had been removed, punts and all, to 
the Mansion, which, for some reason or other, had of 
late only been accessible by signal, on which occasions 
a boat was sent oat. ‘This mode of proceeding would 
not answer my purpose, and | besought our informant 
suggest other means of approaching it. He had 
nothing, he said, but a small shooting skiff, which only 
held two persons, and it was impossible to direct us 
how to paddle ourselves three miles in so dark a night. 
it will, however, be readily supposed that I was not 
to be dissuaded from the attempt, and Walters was so 
completely diseoncerted by my continued firmness, 
that he offered no epposition. We stepped into the 
shallop, and my knowledge of the swamp was not so 
bad but I steered our course, in spite of all the dan- 
gerous obstacles, directly towards the Mansion of the 
Moss. 

My suspense was now, in a few moments, to be 
ended. We stepped on shore without speaking a word, 
and proceeded to the house like two deadly foes to 
the lists. Late as it was, we found the hall door open; 
the floods, indeed, had warped it so as to prevent the 
possibility of its closing. The drawing-room door, 
likewise, stood stubbornly ajar, and suffered us to force 
our way through without so much as a creak. 

As we entered, 1 perceived the apartment to be 
partially lighted by a smouldering wood-fire. We 
stopped by mutual impulse. At the opposite sides sat 
‘wo figures engaged in a conversation so exciting that 
our entrance was unobserved. 

“ And you refuse to let me depart?” said the élec- 
tric voice of Lucy, with its most indignant energy. 

“If you are in such a hurry to depart, I should be 
glad to know why you came?” replied the brutal 
tones of Carrol. “You cannot say that I brought 
you?” 

“No—you did not use violence, it is true. You 
employed means still more base—you instructed your 

confederate in London to show me a pretended confi- 
dential letter, describing my mother’s secret removal 
10 this horrid place, in order to our separation. You 








knew that I could not hesitate in following, and thus 
made the feelings of nature, which a savage would 
have respected, the cause perhaps of my lasting mise- 
ry- Have you not deprived me of all possibility of 
escape (” 

“Yon can depart with Walters, whenever he 
chooses to fetch you.” 

“You know he dare not see me. You know he is 
fully aware of my utter contempt for him ; or, if he is 
not, you have misled him by false statements.” 

I had heard enough, and was in the act of springing 
forward to clasp her once more to my heart, but Wal- 
ters eagerly held me back, as if he would learn more. 

“I grant you,” returned Carrol, with a wrathfal 
grin, “that it requires some courage to face such a 
born devil, but Walters will be here, nevertheless, 
and I should advise you to receive him in the light I 
propose ; for this is a lonely place, and, you understand, 
I am the master.” He paused and clenched his teeth, 
and again grinned horribly. 

“ So, Mr. Carrol, you threaten to murder me? Oh, 
for some new invented words to express my scorn! 
Yet, | thank you for this liberal and complete display 
of your virtues, for my peor unhappy mother must now 
dismiss her last scruple, and leave you to your career 
of wickedness alone.” 

“Think youso? You have come here to seek her, 
and why may she not come to seek you? I should be 
sorry for such a necessity, for you know the air of this 
place does not agree with her. Come, come, let us 
talk reason—Walters is a man of the world—and an 
old friend ; and has taken a liking to you, for which 
nothing short of the devil can account. As for this 
new acquaintance whom you talk of marrying, who 
is he, and what is he, but a dull-witted piece of com- 
mon-place, who will make his way in life about as 
glibly as he would flounder through this cursed mud- 
pond? You take him because he promises to take you 
to America ; why, so will Walters—that I promise you 
faithfully. He must go to America, whether he likes 
it or not; for, just to give you an idea of his strange 
infatuation for you, he has thonght it worth his while 
to find me the equivalent to the means which your 
obstinate mother refused me, and must leave th 
country as soon as he can.” 

“A felon! your consideration for my happiness is 
really beyond praise. Mr. Walters commits felony to 
offer you a bribe to saerifice me, and I am to enjoy 
his society in America, whilst you bring my mother 
to the Mansion of the Moss to enjoy your respectable 
acquisition! It was unnecessary to tell me this. ft 
proves your head to be as bad as your heart—and the 
only alternative I have is to be murdered !” 

Carrol’s rage could be curbed no longer, and barst 
forth in appalling execrations. He jamped from his 
seat with a stamp that might have beaten in the rotten 
flooring, and my companion advanced a step with me 
in expectation of some act of desperate violence. He, 
however, only seized the poker, and plunged it into 
the slumbering fire, as though it had been the heart 
of the undaunted Lucy. ‘The flame sprang up bright 
and high; and, when he turned to glare destruction 
upon his helpless victim, he encountered the poised 
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figures and concentrated fury of his unexpected visit" 
ers. Lucy shrieked and sprang to meet me, whilst 
Walters, thrilling to the quick with disappointment 
and the astounding conviction of the extent to which 
he had been duped, flung himself like a tiger upon 
his false confederate, and, had his strength been equal 
to his rage, would have strangled him on the spot. 
Carrol, with the supernatural exertions of terror, con- 
teived to extricate himself, and rushed out of the door, 
pursued closely by his determined assailant. I let 
them have the dispute to themselves, and cared not 
how soon they destroyed each other. Shouts and 
curses apprized us that they were again in contact, 
and Lucy clung to me in a convulsion of horror. 

“Js it thus that you repay my interest?” articulated 
the struggling voice of Carrol. 

«Is it thus I find her love, which you called so 
deveted to me?” replied the infuriated Walters. 

“ Have I deserved to be murdered ?” 

“ Have [ forfeited my life to be duped ?” 

“ Part them—for God's sake, part them!” cried the 
shuddering, the forgiving Lucy. 

She spoke too late. A heavy plunge in the water 


announced that they had parted of themselves, and 
that Carrol had made the attempt to escape by swim- 


ming. 

“A light! a light!” cried Walters, rushing back to 
the room, and vanishing with a brand from the fire. 
Nothing would suit him but extermination, and we 
- tollowed to withhold him, attended by the few alarm. 
ed and forlorn domestics, amongst whom was the 
decrepid old man of the Lock. 

* I is useless,” said he—“ useless to think of swim- 
ming through this slime to the towing-path. The 
boat! the boat!” 

All the boats we could find were immediately 
pushed off with lightse—Waliers being with difficulty 
restrained from pursuing his vengeance to the last. It 





was very dark and foggy, and the brands and the lan. 
terns only threw their glare to the distance of a few 
feet. We watched their dim meteor-like courses to 
and fro, without success, for a breathless half hour. 
At last, one of the lights stopped, and a shout informed 
us that Carrol was found. A few moments more, and 
the boat glided slowly towards the shore—the two 
who had gone forth with it gazing with fixed horror 
at the burden which lay at the bottom. 

When we came to behold, there was indeed a 
frightful sight, not the less thrilling from the unexpect. 
ed performance of a sentence which I had often spor. 
tively pronounced to be the most appropriate. Stark 
stiff, and scarcely to be distinguished from the filth 
of the morass, the body of Carrol bore witness that 
his soul had passed away to a land whither his specu. 
lations had tended but too little. To lament was im. 
possible. We could but turn shuddering away, and 
trust fervently that such punishment might be sufi. 
cient to efface the guilt which had led to it. 

1 looked round to see if the resentment of Walters 
chad ceased with that of the weeping Lucy and myself, 
but he was gone. Having no longer his rage to sup- 
port him, the shame of his discomfiture had doubtless 
rendered him anable to sustain our presence. He had 
stepped into one of the boats, and escaped in the midst 
of our consternation; and the justice which pursued 
him was eluded equally. I never heard of him but 
once afterwards, and that was in a newspaper account 
of his having landed at New York. 

In a few weeks from this time, the visions of Lucy's 
young ambition were realized. She became the mis- 
tress of her mother's home—the blissful guardien of 
smiles which she had despaired of again beholding; 
and, if she lavished the reflection of them upon one 
who knew not how to deserve her, she was contented 
to think that what was wanting in merit was amply 
made up in boundless devotion. 


SONNETS. 


BY CORNELIOS WEBBE. 


WRITTEN IN A THEATRE. 

Oh for the quiet of the woods and hills, 

Broke but by storms (which make it more intense 
When they have pass’d in dread magnificence), 

Or by the gusty wind that sadly shrills 

Through the woods—or by the rippling rills, 
Running to some deep river, not far thence, 

Making a murmur as its channel fills !|— 

Oh for the vales where violets dispense 
Honey to bees, storing their frequent scrips ; 
Where the loud lark to list’ning cherubim 
(Tho’ we of earth may hear,) sings high his 
hymn, 

And the full thrush among the ripening heps, 
Prisons dumb wender in some sylvan spot,— 
Rather than smiling haunts, where inward joy is 

not! 
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THE SUMMER STORM. 


Whence is this hush—this silence, so profound ? 
Those gath’ring glooms which make earth early dark, 
And fright to silence the late-singing lark, 

Who ere his time is lodging on the ground ? 

Nature hath surely paus’d, and not a sound 
Or motion shows her trance! oh, vain remark, 

For she nor rests nor knows to tire! and hark! 

In the far distance thunder—ancd lightning leaps 

around. 


A storm is in the heav’ns—a fearful storm, 
Such as the wicked shall with dread appai ; 
For who can tell on whom the bolt may fall, 
When it may ‘light, and how and whom inform 
That heav’n impatient is, and will not wait 


To strike the vengeful blow it justly may fore-date. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


The Author of the 


WITH A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 


OU ma” 


‘(Pickwick Papers.’’ 


PALNTED BY PHIZ. 





We have much pleasure in presenting our readers 
with an undoubted likeness of the gentleman who, 
within the last twelve months, has, under the quaint 
signature of Boz, earned a distinguished station in the 
periodical literature of England. “Sketches of Every- 
day Life” and “ Every-day People,” appeared in the 
eolumns of a London morning paper, (the Chronicle, 
we believe,) and atiracted general attention. The 
signature, Boz, afforded no clue to the identity of the 
author, and the proprietors refused to divulge. Mr. 
William Leman Rede, an actor-author of some talent 
in the satirical way, obtained the credit of concocting 
the “ Sketches,” which every day became more popu- 
lar; and, when collected into volumes, rapidly 
eoursed through several editions. Mr. W. L. Rede 
disowned the authorship; the Pickwick papers were 


announced, and the curiosity of the London public ; 


ferreted the writer's secret; Boz himself authorising 
the discovery by perpetrating the following epigram 
in the next number of the “ Miscellany.” 


Who the dickens “ Boz” could be, 
Puzzled many a learned elf; 

Till time unveil’d the mystery, 
And “Boz” appear’d as Dickens’ self! 


Mr. Charles Dickens, as our readers may perceive, is 
a young and handsome man. He was born in the 
very centre of the kingdom of Cockaigne—within 
sound ef the great bell of Bow—and educated and 
reared in the bosom of “ ‘The Great Metropolis.” He 
was empleyed as a reporter to the daily press, anc 
continued for some time in that laborious and unpro- 
fitable vocation, without giving sign or token of extra- 
ordinary talent, till he burst forth the “scribatious” 
Hogarth of the age. He is now employed upon many 
works of profitable popularity; he is the editor of 
Bentley's Miscellany, a periodical of the first respecta- 
bility, and graced with the designs of the inimitable 
Cruikshank. The Pickwick Papers have attained an 
extensive circulation—few publications are more anx- 
wusly looked for or more eagerly perused. 

“Boz” has been particularly fortunate in making 
his entrée into the republic of letters at a time when 
jocularity was the most popular ingredient in a periodi- 
cal. Some of the English Magazines are now-a-days 
little better than jest-books; Joe Miller and Peter 
Pindar are the penny-a-liners, peaks of the bi-forked 
mountain, and Apollo himself irradiates his phiz from 
the last new edition of “ Broad Grins.” The New 
Monthly Magazine, lately under the supervision of 
Campbell and Bulwer, is now vamped up with The 
Humorist, and edited by Mr. Theodore Hook, “a 
choice spirit from Momus's Court.” The musty pro- 
verbs of Poor Richard, the predictions of Partridge, 
and the mysticism of Moore, are superseded by Comic 


Almanacs. “The Comic Annual” is the only pros 
perous remnant of those pretty German book-toys; 
burlesque. has driven tragedy from the stage; and 
farce reigns omnipotent in the twenty-four theatres 
that are nightly open in London. 

We grumble not at the prevailing fondness for 
fan; cachinnation is the feature of the biped beast; 
and the human skull retains the distinguishing grin. 
Indeed, to use the words of a modern writer, that is the 
reason why the Egyptians elevated skulls in the centre 
of the table at their merry makings; and if Mr. Bulwer 
should ever take it into his head to write an Egyptian 
romance, for the purpose of showing the domestic 
lives of the people, as he has done in Rome, Pompeii, 
and Athens, we shall see what a devil-skin, roaring, 
| lamp-breaking, up-all-night set those same dark-fea- 
tured fellows were. Then, their hieroglyphics were 
no more than a mask for fun. Poor Champoilion 
thought he had discovered a clue to the mystery of 
the inscriptions by resolving them into historical data’: 
ti-ri-la, ti-ri-la, Monsieur, look at them again. The 
angles, and patches of stars and shafts, and broken 
points, are like one of your French caricatures, in 
which heads and tails cluster in the foliage of a tree, 
or peep through the leaves of a violet. The antiquity 
of Arch-Waggery, including in its wide range the 
science of Practical Jokery, cannot be doubted. An 
archaic Essay on the subject, written with the requi- 
site gusto and erudition, would discover an intimate 
sympathy between George Cruikshank and the vener- 
able Bede, whose monkish chronicle is fall of the 
: Most grotesque badinage. Hierocles, the Alexandrian 
philosopher, was the father of some score popular jests, 
which have been assigned to the wit of the day 
through descending ages. Some of the best stories 
on record, are related by Bede, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
St. lreneus, and Villafranca. The love of mischief 
prevails throughout the writings of the most profound 
authorities, who were never less in earnest than when 
they pretended to be so. What is the Gesta Romano- 
rum, but a bundle of eccentricities? Was not Mos- 
heim, the theologian, a thorough-paced quiz; and the 
Jesuits, who compiled the great work upon China, e 
company of revellers and gasconaders ? 

But it belonged to the reverend ancients, to bide 
their drollery under a face of solemn seriousness. 
They acted their farces in a suit of sables. They 
flung their crackers into the face of the public with 
an air of dignity. We find, as we descend the stream 
of time, that this tone of gravity gradually relaxed; 
until, at last, the world, tired, at it were, of the tragedy 
drawl, laughed outright. Then came such spirits as 
Rabelais and Sterne, dry, no doubt, and sly; but so 
marvellously comic that, although the church was 
shaken to its foundations by the convulsion, people 
would roar as if it were an unavoidable condition of 
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their existence. All mankind has been addicted tw 
waggery from time immemorial ; but, at some periods, 
it took a disputatious shape; at others, a quaint and 
allegorical form; occasionally, it was the blow of a 
truncheon on the head that knocked one’s brains into 
a state of kaleidoscopic confusion ; and, anon, it was a 
roguish wink and a poke in the ribs. There was 
Robert Burton, with his “Anatomie of Melancholie,” 
full of humorous fancies that held the reader in sus- 
pense between a groan and a chuckle—Deshouliéres, 
as brilliant as a fire-fly—Pascal, all venom and 
mockery—Skelton and Butler, torturers of thought 
and language—Moliére and Wycherley, unveiling the 
peccadilloes of the age in so sirange a light, that even, 
as we grew wiser over their pages, we also grew in a 
ten-fold degree more disposed to ridicule the ways of 
the wise; and Le Sage, and Fielding, and Smollett, 
and a thousand more, who, knowing the weak side of 
nature, tickled it with the sharp stings of their wit. 

Revenons a Monsieur Boz. The etymology of this 
name puzzled the pundits. By some, it was thought 
to be a corruption of ‘Fusbos;’ others maintained 
that it was a mistake in the print, and onght to be 
‘ Boss,’ which means a protuberance, or knob, which 
they said was a just definition of one who had sud- 
denly siarted out from the dead level of literature, 
and made himself all at once so prominent ; not a few 
considered that it was a direct induction from ‘ Buzz,’ 
in the which they were the more confirmed by the 
incessant vivacity of his writings which, like a hum- 
ming sound, filled every corner of the subjects they 
entered ; again it was asserted, that it was intended 
as a point-blank sarcasm upon ‘ Pos,’ the initial title 
of the dictaterial and senientious school; while the mul- 
titude at large believed that it was neither more nor 
less than an immediate descendant from the immortal 
‘ Bozzy,’ of Johnsonian distinguishment. 

The following excellent analysis of Mr. Dickens’ 
merits is from the pen of a distinguished English 
critic, and deserves a republication in America, where 
the Pickwick Papers enjoy as high a popularity as 
they have achieved in the city of old Lad. 

“ Whatever may be said or thought of the style or 
spirit of ‘ Boz's’ productions, their verisimilitude is 
indisputable. They reflect the manners to which 
they are addressed, wiih a felicity that is inseparable 
from truth. Read one of those papers, and your 
imagination instantly transports you to the spot—ihe 
figures he describes are before you—their voices are 
in your ears—the very turn of their grimace, their 
attitudes, their peculiarities, are present to you. What 
picture of real life can be more faithful, more irresis- 
tibly ludicrous, and quiet withal, than the Sunday 
scene in St. Giles’s, where the lounging population ‘are 
painted smoking and leaning against the posts in the 
streets? He catches the essential and striking fea- 
ture at once, and embodies it in a few touches that 
will survive the races they describe. The vraisem- 
dlable is not ‘ Boz’s’ line of art; the vrai is with him 
all in all. What he gives you is. literally true, but 
like a consummate artist, he does not give it to you 
literally. It is not enough that a portrait should be a 
good likeness, it must bear a certain air and grace be- 





yond the likeness to constitute excellence—and in this 
‘ Boz’ is perfect. His dialogues, without straining {o, 
puns, or mere surface effects, are excerpta from veriia. 
ble life, or such as might have been veritable, o; 
would have been so under the circumstances described, 
heightened of course, to make their full impression. 
Then his minute details exhibit an almost instinctive 
knowledge of human character in the classes he de. 
picts, and of the accessories of small and every-day 
events. For example, his description of the surgeon 
waiting for the poor woman’s hour of release in the 
workhouse, and ‘sitting with his face turned towards 
the fire, giving the palms of his hands a warm and a 
rub, alternately :'—of Sam Weller preparing to write 
his love letter, when, ‘ leoking carefully at the pen to 
see that there were no hairs in it, and dusting down the 
table so that there should be no crumbs of bread under 
the paper, Sam tucked up the cuffs of his coat, squared 
his elbows, and composed himself to write ;'—of the 
preliminaries to the proceedings of the Temperance 
Society, when ‘the secretary having sneezed in a 
véry impressive manner, and the cough which always 
seizes an assembly, when any thing particular is going 
to be done, having been duly performed, the following 
document was read,’ &c.—and the meeting of the 
opposite counsel in the court on the morning of Mr. 
Pick wick’s trial (the whole of which is inimitable), 
nodding in a friendly manner to each other, and ob- 
serving, to the horror of the defendant, that ‘it was 
a fine morning; are such exact representations of 
trivial things, as, however incopsequential in them- 
selves, afford at once a test of the author’s skill, and 
a clue to his unprecedented success. The character 
of Sam Weller is rich in originality, and it is sus- 
tained throughout with such likelihood that we never 
feél as if there was one fraction of his individuality 
with which we could dispense, or as if there were 
any thing wanted to complete the delineation. But 
we need not multiply instances. - They are all as fa- 
miliar to the public as they are intelligible at first 
sight. The genius of ‘Boz’ is not.dramatic. If it 
were it could not be so faithful to actual experience. 
It is in the intermixture of description and dialogue— 
of the language and tournure—the modes and cos- 
tumes of his characters—that his merits and triumph 
consist. And it may be observed as a curious and re- 
markable trait in these whimsical outlines of low and 
middle life, that while ‘ Boz’ brings before you with 
a graphic pen the express image of the poorest and 
most ignorant orders, he never descends into vulgarity. 
The erdinary conversations of the loose and ribald 
multitude are faithfully reported, but by an adroit 
process of moral alchemy, all their offensive coarse- 
ness is imperceptibly extracted. He gives you the 
spirit, bat not the letter, of slang; you are never re- 
pelled by abasing pruriences, and you are permitted 
in his pictares to enjoy the broad drollery, released 
from all its repulsive associations. This is a pecu- 
liarity in the writings of ‘ Boz, that reflects ua 
bounded credit upon his taste. The subjects he 
selects are passed through the alembie of his mind, 
and come, if we may say #0, purified before the 
public.” 
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ATHENS. 


BY WINTHROP 


MACWORTH PRAED. 


High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 
Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces, 
Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres, 
Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries, 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries,— 
All these (O pity!) now are turned to dust, 


And overgrown with black oblivion’s rust. 


SPenserR. 


Muss of old Athens! strike thine ancient lute! 
Are the strings broken? is the music mute? 
Hast thou no tears to gush, no pray’rs to flow, 
Wails for thy fate, or curses for thy foe? 
If still, within sume dark and drear recess, 
Cloth’d with sad pomp and spectral loveliness, 
Though pale thy cheek, and torn thy flowing hair, 
And reft the roses passion worship'd there, 
Thou lingerest, lone, beneath thy laurel bough, 
Glad in the incense of a poet’s vow, 
Bear me, oh! bear me, to the vine-clad hill, 
Where Nature smiles, and beauty blushes still, 
And Memory blends her tale of other years 
With earnest hopes, deep sighs, and bitter tears! 
Desolate Athens! though thy Gods are fled, 
Thy temples silent, and thy glory dead, 
Though all thou had’st of beautiful and brave 
Sleep in the tomb, or moulder in the wave, 
Though power and praise forsake thee, and forget, 
Desolate Athens, thou art lovely yet! 
Around thy walls, in every wood and vale, 
Thine own sweet bird, the lonely Nighiingale, 
Still makes her home ; and, when the moonlight hour 
Flings its soft magic over brake and bower, 
Murmurs her sorrows from her ivy shrine, 
Or the thick foliage of the deathless vine. 
Where erst Megwra chose her fearful crown, 
The bright Narcissus hangs his clusters down ; 
And the gay Crocus decks with glitt’ring dew 
The yellow radiance of his golden hue. 
Stull thine own olive haunts its native earth, 
Green, as when Pallas smil’d upon its birth ; 
And still Cephisus pours his sleepless tide, 
So clear and calm, along the meadow side, 
That you may gaze long hours upon the stream, 
And dream at last the poet's witching dream, 
That the sweet Muses, in the neighboring bowers, 
Sweep their wild harps, and wreath their odorous 
flowers, 
And laughing Venus o'er the level plains 
Waves her light lash, and shakes her gilded reins. 
How terrible is time! his solemn years, 
The tombs of all our hopes and all our fears, 
In silent horror roll!—the gorgeous throne, 
The pillar'd arch, the monumental stone 
Melt in swift ruin; and of mighty climes, 
Where Fame told tales of virtues and of crimes, 
Where Wisdom taught, and Valour woke to strife, 
And Art's creations breath’d their mimic life, 





And the young Poet, when the stars shone high, 

Drank the deep rapture of the quiet sky, 

Nought now remains, but Nature’s placid scene, 

Heav’n’s deathless blue, and Earth’s eternal green, 

The show’rs that fall on palaces and graves, 

The suns that shine for freemen and for slaves: 

Science may sleep in ruin, man in shame, 

But Nature lives, still lovely, still the same! 

The rock, the river,—these have no decay! 

The city and its masters,—where are they ? 

Go forth, and wander through the cold remains 

Of fallen statues, and of tottering fanes, 

Seek the lov’d haunts of poet and of sage, 

The gay palestra, and the gaudy stage! 

What signs are there? a solitary stone, 

A shatter’d capital with grass o’ergrown, 

A mould’ring frieze half-hid in ancient dust, 

A thistle springing o’er a nameless bust, 

Yet this was Athens! still a holy spell 

Breathes in the dome, and wanders in the dell, 

And vanish’d times and wondrous forms appear, 

And sudden echoes charm the waking ear: 

Decay itself is drest in glory’s gloom, 

For every hillock is a hero’s tomb, 

And every breeze to fancy’s slumber brings 

The mighty rushing of a spirit’s wings, 

Oh yes! where glory such as thine hath been, 

Wisdom and sorrow linger round the scene ; 

And where the hues of faded splendor sleep, 

Age kneels to moralize, and youth to weep! 
E’en now, methinks, before the eye of day, 

The night of ages rolls its mist away, 

And the cold dead, the wise, and fair, and proud, 

Siart from the urn, and rend the tranquil shroud. 

Here the wild Muse hath seiz’d her madd’ning lyre, 

With grasp of passion, and with glance ot fire, 

And call’d the visions of her awful reign 

From death and gloom, to light and life again. 

Hark! the huge Titan on his frozen rock 

Scoffs at Heay’n’s King, and braves the lightning 

shock, 

The Colchian sorceress drains her last brief bliss, 

The thrilling rapture of a mother’s kiss, 

And the gray Theban raises to the skies 

His hueless featares, and his rayless eyes. 

There blue-eyed Pallas guides the willing feet 

Of her lov'd sages to her calm retreat, 

And lights the radiance of her glitt’ring torch 

In the rich garden, and the quiet porch : 
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Lo! the throng’d arches, and the nodding trees, And the soft Garden's rose-encircl'd child 
Where Truth and Wisdom stray’d with Socrates, Smil'd unbelief, and shudder'd as he emil’d,— 
Where round sweet Xenophon rapt myriads hung, Tranquil he stood ; for he had heard,—could hear, 
And liquid honey dropp'd from Plato’s tongue! Blame and reproach with an untroubl’d ear ; 
Oh! thou wert glorious then! thy sway and sword O’er his broad forehead visibly were wrought 
On earth and sea were dreaded and ador'd, The dark, deep lines of conrage and of thought ; 
And Satraps knelt, and Sovereigns tribute paid, And if the color from his cheek was fled, 
And prostrate cities trembled and obey’d : Its paleness spoke no passion,—and no dread. 
The grim La¢onian, when he saw thee, sigh’d, The meek endurance, and the stedfast will, 
And frown'd the venom of his hate and pride ; The patient nerve, that suffers, and is still, 
And the pale Persian dismal vigils kept, The humble faith, that bends to meet the rod, 
If Rumor whisper’d “ Athens!” where he slept. And the strong hope, that turns from man to God,— 
And mighty ocean, for thy royal sail, All these were his; and his firm heart was set, 
Hush'd the loud wave, and still'd the stormy gale ; And knew the hour must come,—but was not yet. 
And to thy sons Olympian Jove had given Again long years of darkness and of pain, 
A brighter ether, and a purer heaven. The Moslem scymeter, the Moslem chain ; 
Those sons of thine were not a mingled host, Where Phidias toil’d, the turban’d spoilers brood, 
From various fathers born, from ev'ry coast, And the Mosque glitters where the Temple stood. 
And driv'n from shore to shore, from toil to toil, Alas! how well the slaves their fetters wear, 
To shun a despot, or to seek a spoil ; Proud in disgrace, and cheerful in despair! 
Oh, no! they drew their unpolluted race While the glad music of the boatman’s song 
Up from the earth which was their dwelling place; | On the still air floats happily along, 
And the warm blood, whose blushing streams had | The light Caique goes bounding on its way 

run, Through the bright ripples of Pireus’ bay ; 


Ceaseless and stainless, down from sire to son, And when the stars shine down, and twinkling feer 
Went clear and brilliant through its hundred rills, In the gay measure blithely part and meet, 
Pure as thy breeze, eternal as thy hills! The dark-eyed Maiden scatters through the grove 
Alas! hew soon that day of splendor past, Her tones of fondness, and her looks of love : 

That bright, brief day, too beautiful to last! Oh! sweet the lute, the dance! but bondage flings 
Let other lips tell o’er the oft-teld tale;— Grief on the steps, and discord on the strings. 
How art succeeds, when spear and falchion fail, Yet thus, degraded, sunken as thou art, 

_How fierce dissension, impotent distrust, Still thou art dear to many a boyish heart; 
Caprice, that made it treason to be just, And many a poet, full of fervor, goes, 
And crime in some, and listlessness in all, To read deep lessons, Athens, in thy woes. 
Shook: the great city to her fate and fall, But oft, when twilight sleeps on earth and sea, 
Till gold at last made plain the tyrants’s way, Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee ; 
And bent all hearts in bondage and decay! For thee, and for thine offspring !—will they bear 
I loathe the task ; let other lyres record The dreary burthen of their own despair, 
The might and mercy of the Roman sword, Till nature yields, and sense and life depart 
The aimless struggle, and the fruitless wile, From the torn sinews and the trempled heart? 
The victor’s vengeance, and the patron's smile. _ Oh! by the mighty shades that dimly glide 
Yet, in the gloom of that long, cheerless night, Where Victory beams upon the turf or tide, 
There gleams one ray to comfort and delight ; By those who sleep at Marathon in bliss, 
One spot of rapture courts the Muse's eye, By those who fell at glorious Salamis, 
In the dull waste of shame and apathy. By every laurell’d brow and holy name, 
Here, where wild Fancy wond’rous fictions drew, By every thought of freedom and of fame, 
And knelt to worship, till she thought them true— | By all ye bear, by all that ye have borne, 
Here, in the paths which beauteous Error trod, The blow of anger, and the glance of scorn, 
The great Apostle preach’d the Unknown Gop! The fruitless labor, and the broken rest, 

Silent the crowd were hush'd ; for his the eye The bitter torture, and the bitterer jest, 

Which pow’r controls not, sin cannot defy; By your sweet infants’ unavailing cry, 
His the tall stature, and the lified hand, Your sister's blush, your mother’s stifled sigh, 
And the fixed countenance of grave command ; By all the tears that ye have wept, and weep,— 
And his the voice, which, heard but once, will sink | Break, Sons of Athens, break your weary sleep! 
So deep into the hearts of those that think, Yea! it is broken !—Hark, the sudden shock 
That they may live till years and years are gone, Rolls on from wave to wave, from rock to rock ; 
And never lose one echo of its tone. Up, fer the Cross and Freedom! far and near 
Yet, when the voice had ceas’d, a clamor rose, Forth starts the sword, and gleams the patriot spear, 
And mingled tumult rang from friends and fves ; And bursts the echo of the battle song, 
The threat was matier'd, and the galling gibe, Cheering and swift, the banded hests along. 
By each pale Sophist and his paltry tribe ; On, Sons of Athens! let your wrongs and woes 
The haughty Stoic pass’d in gloomy state, Burnish the blades, and nerve the whistling bows ; 
The heartless Cynic scowl'd his grov’lling hate, Green be the laurel, ever blest the meed 
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Of him that shines to-day in martial deed, 
And sweet his sleep beneath the dewy sod, 
Who falls for fame, his country, and his God! 
The hoary sire has helm'd his locks of gray, 
Scorn’d the safe hearth, and totter’d to the fray : 
The beardiess boy has left his gilt guitar, 
And bared his arm for manhood’s holiest war. 
E’en the weak girl has mail’d her bosom there, 
Clasp’d the rade helmet on her auburn hair, 
Chang’d love’s own smile for valor's fiery glance, 
Mirth for the field, the distaff for the lance. 
Yes, she was beauteous, that Athenian maid, 
When erst she sate within her myrtle shade, 
Without a passion, and without a thought, 
Save those which innocence and childhood wrought, 
Delicious hopes, and dreams of life and love, 
Young flowers below, and cloudless skies above. 
But oh, how fair, how more than doubly fair, 
Thus, with the laurel twin'd around her hair,— 
While at her feet her country's chiefs assemble, 
And those soft tones amid the war-cry tremble, 
As some sweet lute creeps eloquently in, 
Breaking the tempest of the trampet’s din,— 
Her corselet fasten’d with a golden clasp — 
Her falchion buckled to her tender grasp,— 
And quivering lip, flush’d cheek, and flashing eye 
All breathing fire, all speaking “ Liberty !” 
Firm has that struggle been! but is there none 
To hymn the triumph, when the fight is won? 
Oh for the harp which once—but through the strings, 
Far o’er the sea, the dismal night-wind sings; 
Where is the hand that swept it?—cold and mute, 
The lifeless master, and the voiceless lute! 
The crowded hall, the murmur, and the gaze, 
The look of envy, and the voice of praise, 
Aad friendship’s smile, and passion’s treasur’d vow,— 
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How | do love thee, country breezes! 
As wife does love the spouse she teases ; 
As he loves her, too—when she pleases; 
As sportsman loves the game he seizes ; 
As lawyer loves to call all fees, his; 
Miser to call all cash he sees, his; 

As doctor loves to cure diseases! 

As patient loves the dram that eases; 

As bishop's love for bended knees, is ; 

As watchman’s love to keep the peace, is; 
As gard’ner’s love for shrubs and trees, is; 
As sailor’s love for ships and seas, is; 

As soldier loves war when it ceases; 

As cookey loves the joint she greases; 

As shater loves the lake that freezes; 
Conveyancer his bonds and Jeases ; 
Tobacconist a man who sneezes; 

As Flora loves her Sirephon's squeezes; 
Strong ag the love of each of these, is, 

My love for thee, O country breezes! 








All these are nothing,—life is nothing now ! 
But the hush’d triamph, and the garb of gloom, 
The sorrow, deep, but mute, around the tomb, 
The soldiers’ silence, and the matron’s tear,— 
These are the trappings of the sable bier, 
Which time corrupts not, falsehood cannot hide, 
Nor folly scorn, nor calumny deride. 
And “ what is writ, is writ!”"—the guilt and shame, 
All eyes have seen them, and all lips may blame ; 
Where is the record of the wrong that stung, 
The charm that tempted, and the grief that wrung? 
Let feeble hands, iniquitously just, 
Rake up the reliques of the sinful dust, 
Let Ignorance mock the pang it cannot feel, 
And Malice brand, what Mercy would conceal ; 
It matters not ! he died as all would die; 
Greece had his earliest song, his latest sigh ; 
And o’er the shrine, in which that cold heart sleeps, 
Glory looks dim, and joyous conquest weeps. 
The maids of Athens to the spot shall bring 
The freshest roses of the new-born spring, 
The Spartan boys their firet-won wreath shall bear, 
To bloom round Bygon’s urn, or droop in sadness 
there! 

Farewell, sweet ATuens! thou shall be again} 
The sceptred Queen of all thine old domain, 
Again be blest in‘all thy varied charms 
Of loveliness and valor, arts and arms. 
Forget not then, that, in thine hour of dread, 
While the weak battled, and the guiltless bled, 
Though Kings and Courts stood gazing on thy fate, 
The bad, to scoff—the better, to debate, 
Here, where the soul of youth remembers yet 
The smiles and tears which manhood must forget, 
In a far land, the honest and the free 
Had lips to pray, and hearts to feel, for thee! 
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Taov art a frail and lovely thing, 
Engendered by the sun! 
A moment only on the wing, 
And thy career is done. 
Thon sportest in the ev'ning beam 
An hour—an age to thee— 
In gaiety above the stream, 
Which soon thy grave must be. 
Aljhough thy life is like to thee 
An atom—art thou not 
Far happier than thou e’er could’st be 
If long life were thy lot? 
For then deep pangs might wound thy breast, 
And make thee wish for death ; 
But as it is, thou’rt soon at rest, 
Thou creature of a breath! 
And man’s life pasreth thus away, 
A thing of joy and sorraw— 
The earth he treads upon to-day, 








May cover him to-morrow ! 
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BY WILLIAM E. 
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BURTON. 





THE LADIES 


IN BLACK. 


This wide and universal theatre 


Presents more woful pageants than the acene 


Wherein we play- 


As You Lixs Ir. 


Dovetas RaYsoup, an enthusiastic, warm-hearted 
student, burst from the seclusion of the Trinity. quad- 
rangle, at Cambridge, into the full blaze of a fashion- 
able winter in London. His grandfather, proud of the 
learning of his favorite boy, who was conspicuous 
among the senior optimes of the year, had forwarded 
him a well-filled pocket book, desiring him to expend 
the contents in keeping the joint celebration of his 
twentieth bigth-day, and the attainment of his degree, 

Douglas ran the mazy round of London amusements 
with untired delight. Music's fascination possessed 
him wholly; I was compelled, as his companion, to 
figure in the concert room in the morning, and lounge 
my hour in the pit every opera night. De Beriot, the 
gloomy, greedy husband of the syren Malibran, an- 
nounced his benefit concert, and brought together the 
most splendid array of talent that had been congregated 
during the season ; the immense area of the king's room 
was crowded to excess with the élife of the fashionable 
world ; and the young student and his plebeian friend 
were jammed for several hours in the centre of a mob 
of impatient peers and perspiring peeresses, who el- 
bowed, squeezed, and growled with all the earnestness 
of the canaille. 

Malibran and De Begnis concluded the entertain- 
menis, by executing a buffa duett in unsurpassable 
style. Cries of “ brava” and “ bis” induced an encore. 
Just as the delighted auditory had commenced retiring, 
tokens of confusion were evident in the farthest cornet 
of the room—cries for police were heard—and several 
well-dressed men strode rudely over the benches, and 
made for the doors. A gentleman jumped upon the 
fower stand of the orchestra, and requested that no 
one would leave the room till the arrival of an officer, 
for the Countess de L—— had been robbed of a dia- 
mond necklace of immense value. 

This announcement created much excitement. Se- 
veral persons ridiculed the idea of the necklace having 
been stolen, till a lady, in our immediate vicinity, dis- 
covered that her watch had been cut from her side. 
An elderly gentleman missed his purse, and his wife 
had lost one of her brilliant ear-rings, which, es she 
declared, ‘had been taken out of her very ear.”— 
Various other losses were avowed, and the confusion 
rapidly increased. It was evident that some accom- 
plished thief—some second Barrington—was in the 
room. Each specimen of the male species looked 
with an eye of suspicion upon his neighbor, and 

guarded his valuables with a wary look and desperate 





clutch. The doors were closed ; the men talked loudly, 
and several of the ladies fainted. Raybold was de. 
lighted with the novelty of the scene, and laughed 
heartily at the distress of the dowagers, and the vacant 
horror depicted on the faces of two or three dandies 
who seemed ready to swoon from being detained in 
such an oppressive atmosphere. 

Raybold and I were standing on a back seat, near 
the entrance into the room. A good-looking, well- 
whiskered peer of the realm had stationed himself 
against the door, and resolutely refused to open it tl! 
an officer had arrived to see if there were any sus- 
picious persons among the andience. Some of the 
men denied his right to stay their egress, talked fiercely 
about their liberty, and insisted upon free way. During 
a pause in this noisy altercation, a soft-toned, tremulous 
voice rose from the group within a few paces of the 
door, saying, “ Gentlemen, I am here without any male 
protection; an aged relative, my only companion, is 
suffering from fright, and, I fear, is on the point of 
fainting. Our carriage is at the door—I trust there is 
no necessity to detain two suffering females?” The 
appeal was effective—the lord bowed—the crowd 
made way, and two ladies, closely wrapped up in 
black opera cleaks, glided through the half-opened door. 

A bevy of policemen made their appearance. Se- 
veral members of the swell mob, as the fashionable 
thieves are termed, were pointed out amongst the 
clamorers for liberty. They were searched, but the 
missing valuables were not discovered. The crowd 
dispersed ; and, taking Raybold’s arm, I led him up 
the Haymarket, to Dubourg’s Restaurant, where we 
usually dined. 

After the important consultation of the carte was 
over, I despatched the garcon to hasten the polage, 
and, turning to Raybold, asked him some question re- 
specting his choice of vintage in the wines of the 
Bordelais. His eyes were fixed, his lips closed and 
compressed, and his brow pursed and wrinkled into 
many lines. I shook him by the shoulder—“ What 
ails you?” 

“Tam in love,” said he, seriously. 

“With whom?” 

“ One of the ladies in black.” 

“ Love at first sight, eh ?” 

“ Yes; it is ridieulous, I confess; but, my feelings 
are painfully excited. i never saw such expresiv? 
beauty before.” 

“ Pooh!” 
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But Donglas was not to be poob’d out of his opinion. 
Our dinner passed off melancholily; the love-smitten 
student scareely deigned an answer to my remarks, 
excepting when I filled a bumper of Lafitte, and pro. 
posed his unknown, “the lovely Dark Lady ;” then 
he started from his seat, brimmed his tumbler, and, 
with a flashed face and speaking eye, drained the liquor 
without drawing breath. As he put down his glass, 
he heaved a piteous sigh, but whether it was a devotion 
to Cupid or a natural respiration after a long drink, 
Iam unable to say. 

Douglas continued abstracted and dull for the rest 
of the evening. In the morning I proposed a trip to 
the Red House at Battersea, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing a trial of skill between some crack shots at a 
pigeon match. The ground was well attended, and the 
shooting pronounced admirable; but, I must confess 
that [ saw little to admire in witnessing two ounces 
of shot plumped into a pigeon, at twenty-one yards 
distance, from a barrel exceeding an inch diameter in 
the bore, and looking more like a blunderbuss. than a 
fowling-piece. We dined in the neighbourhood, and, 
while slowly walking towards the Surrey Theatre, 
where we intended finishing the evening, Raybold 
suggested various plans that he meant to attempt for 
the purpose of discovering his fair incognita. 

A hack cabriolet drove rapidly past. 

“There she is, by heaven,” and, without another 
word, away he ran down the road, with the speed of 
the antelope. I gazed after him, and observed him in 
full chase of the vehicle, till a sudden turn in the road 
obscured them from my view. 

I went, as we had appointed, to the theatre, expect- 
ing that Douglas would return to me when he had 
earthed his game, or tired ef his wild goose chase. 
But I saw no more of him that evening—nor indeed 
during the whole of the ensuing day or night. 

“1 want your advice,” he exclaimed, as he entered 
the room the next morning, just as I was finishing my 
matinal meal. “ You know more of the doings in this 
metropolis than I do. Hear what i have to say, and 
tell me what to do. 

“When I started after the cab that contained my 
unknown charmer, I was determined to avail myself 
of the chance, and follow her till I had obtained either 
an introduction, or some clue that would enable me to 
trace her identity. After a quick run of something 
less than a mile, I discovered an empty cab drawn up 
by the road side. I was too much winded to speak, 
bat I held up a crown piece, and pointed down the 
road. The driver understood me, and jumping into 
his seat, whirled me rapidly along. In a few moments 
I recovered my breath, and told him, much to his 
surprise, for he had imagined me from my signals to 
be deprived of speech—to follow the other cab wher- 
ever it went. A long and devious drive led us through 
several of the suburban villages; it was evident that 
pleasure, not business, was the object of the fair one’s 
drive, for we coursed up and down every possible 
Variety of bye-lanes and new streets, intersecting the 
toads leading from the metropolis. At last, the ladies’ 
vehicle entered the yard of a small roadside inn, near 
Dulwich, and as we trotted gently past, I observed a 





tall, good-looking man, help my divinity from her 
seat. 

“In a few minutes, the cab re-issued from the yard, 
but the driver was alone. I drove after him, and 
when out of sight of the houses, called him to me, and 
asked if he knew the names and residences of the 
ladies he had just set down ; adding, what I considered 
a persuadable argument, that he should be well paid 
if he would tell me all he knew. The scoundrel put 
his finger to his nose, and said that to the best of his 
belief they vor'n't nobody, and o’ course, he didn’t 
know nothing about no van. The whip was applied 
to the horse, and he departed without having enlight- 
ened my ignorance. 

“I discharged my own cabriolet, and walking into 
the tavern, determined, if possible, upon obtaining an 
introduction to the ladies. But they were not to be 
seen. I entered boldly into every door that I could 
discover, ran up and down stairs, watched the bar, 
but all in vain—my charmer was invisible. I entered 
into conversation with the lJandlord—a short-haired, 
bullet-headed, beetle-browed, squab-built, flannel-faced 
wretch; he denied that any ladies had arrived. I 
perceived that there was a mystery, and resolved to 


see it out. After an hour's delay, a stage-coach drove - 


to the door—the landlord called out “ two insides,” 
and the coachman told him to look sharp. A small 
bell was rung—my charmer and her aged relative, 
escorted by a couple of gentlemen, emerged from a 
small door behind the bar; the ladies were politely 
handed inside the stage, and their companions with 
many bews, quickly returned to their room. I threw 
down the amount of my bill, and, ranning out, seized 
the back of the coach just as it was abouf to start. [I 
gave a jump, and safely landed on the roof. 

“ While returning to town, I ruminated on the im- 
propriety of this strange assiguation that the ladies had 
attended ; and yet, from the distant politeness of the 
gentlemen I must say that I could not gather fuel to 
feed my jealousy. Nay, more—I persuaded myself 
that it was altogether a business transaetion, in whieh 
the old lady was the principal, and that her yousg 
friend had accompanied her for the sake of protectian- 

“ When the stage arrived at its destination, the 
ladies entered a hack, and I was again compelled to 
employ a cab, and follow the coach as closely as pos- 
sible. After a few moments’ delay, at the door of an 
obseure pawnbroker’s shop, into whieh the aged rela- 
tive skipped with much alacrity but speedily returned. 
they were put down at the Box Entrance of Covent 
Garden Theatre. This excited my surprise—it was 
late in the evening—I knew that a crowded house 
had been expected—yet the ladies paid their admission 
money to the dress circle, and were speedily ensconced 
within the recesses of a private box. 

“TI obtained a seat upon the opposite side of the 
theatre, and stared, with the devotion of true love» 
upon the beautiful face of my mysterious unknown. 
The house was very full—between the pieces, the 
audience swarmed in the luxurious and gay saloops, 
and promenaded the lobbies. but i retained my seat, 
and drank my fill of loveliness. 

“When the afierpiece commenced, the ladies 20- 
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ceived several flying visits from various gentlemen— 
none of whom stopped beyond a few minates—nor did 
more than one enter the box at a time. The profound- 
est deference was observed by all the visifers. 

“When the performances were over, I waited at 
the theatre door, and determined to offer my services 
in procuring a coach for the ladies in black; but to 
my surprise, a handsome livery servant touched his 
hat to them, the moment they appeared ; before I could 
muster up resolution to address them, he had shut them 
inside a plain carriage, and, jumping up behind, de- 
sired the coachman to proceed. Once more I had re- 
course to my cab espionage ; the carriage ratiled over 
the stones of Westminster, and my darling and her 
aged relative were deposited at one of the houses in a 
bye street, at the back of the abbey. 

“In the morning, | was early at my post. The 
neighbors were unable to furnish me with any intel- 
ligence respecting the ladies; their dwelling was an 
obscure lodging-house, of respectable character, but no 
one knew any thing of the persons described. 

“TI shall not mention hew many hours I waited— 
how many times I walked up and down that dull un- 
wholesome street—how often I counted the iron rail- 


- ing of the adjacent premises. The ladies in black 


came not forth till night—they were dressed in the 
same biack cloaks—ihe same carriage drove up, and 
the same footman handed them in. 

“IT watched them to the door of the Opera House. I 
waited till they had ascended the first flight of stairs, 
when I hurried back to the street, and endeuvored 
to bribe the footman into answering my inquiries. 

“What is the name of your young mistress?” said I. 

“ Maury Smith,” said he, buttoning up my gratuity. 

“ Who is she?” 

“She belongs to the Smiths of Whitechapel.” 

“ Whitechapel! She has not been near that part 
of London for these last two days. Are you sure that 
her name is Smith?” 

“ Well, it may be Jones or Brown. You may take 
your choice. Drive on, Joe,” said he to the coach- 
man, as he resumed his place; “I want some liquor. 
I’ve been pumped till I’mdry. I'll treat, ‘cause | can 
afford it.” 

“I ranged the circling lobbies of the immense 
theatre; I climbed the almost endless stairs, and in- 
quired of nearly a hundred bux-keepers, but was un- 
able to obtain a knowledge of the box into which the 
ladies in black had retired. I went into the pit; and, 
despite the attractions of my favourite Blasis, or the 
fascinations of Brocard, I recennoijtred the contents 
of every box, in every tier, around that huge circum- 
ference; my perseverance was repaid—my euchantress 
once mere visible. 

“| retired into the Crush Room, resolved to address 
her as she passed; but when the opportune moment 
arrived, | was unable to approach her, despiie my 
utmost effurts. It seemed as if a crowd of men had 
eircled round her, but without assuming any ac- 
quainiance, and bore her in the midst ef them to the 
very doors. f 

“ The carriage and footman were superseded by a 
ecommon hack. The driver fasiened the door, and as 





he mounted his seat, a genteely dressed man handed 
a smal! packet into the coach window, merely saying, 
in an undertone, ‘ St. Paul's, to-morrow.’ 

“ As the coach drove off, | jumped up behind, and 
acted the pert of amateur footman to my love. The 
driver turned his horses’ heads towards the east, in- 
stead of the west, and, afier threading the mazes of 
various narrow lanes, and traversing the city's breadth, 
the ladies in black were set down at the duor of 9 
small house in the neighborhood of Islington—a dis. 
tance of four miles from their sleeping place of the 
preceding night. I jumped down, and, opening the 
door, offered my services in assisting them to alight— 
they were refused with firm politeness. I perse- 
vered, and the door of the house was shut in my face. 

“ What can be the mystery that thus envelopes this 
lovely creature? You must assist me, my friend, in 
lifting the veil, for my heart is irrevocably gone.” 

During the early part of Raybold’s recital, I had 
come to the conclusion that he was being victimised 
by an adventuress. But her refusal of his services 
upset that idea, and my curiosity was roused and my 
comprehension bothered. “St. Paul's, to-morrow.” 
That phrase must doubtless allude to the annual con- 
cert, for the Benefit ef the Sons of the Clergy, held in 
the centre of the cathedral church of St. Paul, and 
fixed for that very day. She was to be there. Douglas, 
of course, would wish to go, and I determined to ac- 
company him—to watch his inamorata closely, and 
discover who and what she really was, by making 
inquiries among some of my extensive acquaintances, 
who were sure to be amongst the congregation. 

We went; paid our guinea, wok our seats, and 
looked anxiously for the arrival of the ladies in black. 
We had not long to wait; with modest look and hesi- 
tating gait, they advanced up the aisles, and placed 
themselves within a few reats of us. The youngest 
lady was indeed transcendently beautiful ; her charms 
fully justified the assiduities of my friend Douglas, for 
the quietude of her manner, and delicacy of expression 
developed in her lovely countenance, forbade even 
the idea of any thing wrong in the character of one 
so pretty and so pure. Her figure was excessively 
petite, as far as I could judge it beneath the foldings 
of her large satin cloak—and her litile, delicate, ex- 
pressive face, was shaded by a crowd of thin and 
glossy chestnut ringlets, most elaborately curled. Her 
eyes were rather large in proportion to the rest of her 
features; and there was an elegance in her manner, 
a presence in her appeerance, that cunvinced me she 
was one of gentle blood. 

The elder lady presented a very different appear- 
ance. She had a wide, vulgar mouth; her nose was 
a little snubbed, and her small eyes twinkled in 
évery possible direction. I was satisfied that the “ el- 
derly relative” was no better than she should be. 

Raybold gazed upon his charmer with an open- 
mouthed admiration, peculiarly characteristic; her 
companion had evidently obverved his devotion, oF 
else recognised in him the gallant of the street door, 
for she pointed him out to the notice of his fair one, 
who, directly she caught his gaze, blushed, and turned 
away her head. 1 theught that the old lady exchanged 
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look of intelligence with a couple of young men who 

were habited in the height of the fashion, and amused 
cates and annoyed their neighbors by convers- 
ing in a tone of unusual loudness. 

The performances commenced ; and when the voices 
of the numerous chorus, and the pealing of the mighty 
organ, blending in delicious harmony, floated through 
the expanse of the gigantic building, and reverberated 
beneath the lofiy dome, the Lbeauteous girl sat “ rapt— 
inspired,” her lustrous eyes turned upwards in devo- 
tion, and her tiny hands clasped en her bosom as if to 
check the beatings of her heart. Douglas pinched my 
arm, and said, in a low, impassioned tone, “ Look !— 
look !—oh, heavens! how beautiful she is.” 

An insulting laugh, distinctly audible above the 
sacred chaunt, caused me to raise my eyes. The two 
men were regarding us with evident ridicule, and the 
old lady's eyes were wandering over the company 
with rapid glances of strange inexplicable meaning. 

During the interlapse between the parts of perform- 
ance, I moved from my place, and strolled to a bench 
adjoining the seats of the ladies in black. Disregard- 
ing the grumblings of the former occupiers, I succeed- 
ed in establishing myself, and in procuring room for 
the astonished Raybold, who sat himself by the side 
of his dulcinea with a pale and agitated countenance 
and beating heart. With my most ingratiating smile 
and insinuating tone, I addressed the. ladies, hoping I 
had not incommoded them by my change of seat— 
and adding a few polite common places in my bland- 
est manner, was cul superlatively dead by the old lady 
saying in a vinegar voice, “I tones that I may not 
be anneyed by your impertinence.” 

Poor Raybold, who had pulled up his shirt collar 
and arranged his hair, and was trying to smile himself 
into confidence, when he heard the rebuke of the 
ancient, dropped his nether jaw upon his breast, and 
uttered something between a sob and a grunt I 
thought he was guing into hysterics. 1! determined to 
sink or swim; instanily turning round to the young 
lady, I said, “ You are an enthusiastic votress of St 
Cecilia, | perceive. 1 am myself devotedly atiached 
to the heavenly science, and felt great delight in wit- 
nessing the effect of the first choral piece, not only 
upon your feelings, but upon the whole assemblage. 
The first performance of the second part is one of 
Handel's divine creations—you will be charmed with 
it—Mr. Raybold, you have the programme of the con- 
cert, point out the piece in question to the lady’s 
notice.” 

My impertinent volubility was received with a 
wondering stare that resulied in a smile. My manner 
had been exceedingly deferential yyet, when the timid 
Douglas ventured to offer her the printed list of per. 
formances, she accepted it as an exeuse for turning 
away from my strange officiousness. A few words, 
occasionally popped in, sufficed to maintain the fuoting 
I had assumed ; and, by the time the concert bad con 
cluded, we were on a sort of chit-chat intimacy despite 
the shrugs and winks of the old and ugly relative. 

“ Mr. Raybold, | commit that young lady to your 

€are—her friend will allow me the very great pleasure 
of seeing her safely through the crowd.” 





“ No, sir, it cannot be. We have friends here who 
would be annoyed if we selected strangers for such an 
office. Adelaide, take my arm, and let us wish these 
gentlemen good day.” 

“For heaven's sake, let me see you again,” said 
poor Raybold, gaining energy from despair. 

“ indeed, indeed,” said the young beauty, in a tone 
of the most bewitching sofiness, “it may not be. I 
have observed your kind attentions for some days past 
—let me assure you they are most entirely useless— 
we must never speak again. 1 am surrounded by a 
thousand spies; and [| am sure that you will cease 
from noticing me, when I tell you that if you persist 
in following and observing me, I shall be compelled 
to leave—” 

“ Adelaide!” said the sybil, with a horrid emphasis. 

The ladies in black bowed with much ceremony, 
and moved away—not towards the doors of the cathe- 
dral, but by the back of the scaffolding erected for the 
seats, and through the midst of a group of men who 
circled round them for some seconds, without speaking, 
and gradually broke away, leaving the ladies at liberty 
to pursue their stroll. Several gentlemen passed them 
as they walked towards the northern gate; and I ob- 
served that, exactly as Douglas had described it, a 
crowd of men gradually hemmed them in, and bere 
them in precious safety in the midst. Not a look or 
word of recognition passed between any of the parties. 

Wishing to observe the nature of the ladies’ equi- 
page, I seized Raybold by the arm, and endeavored 
to go quickly out of the gate. Immediately the ladies 
had passed the portal, the party who had seemed to 
surround her, began quarreling amongst themselves. 
One person accused another of robbing him—blows 
were exchanged—the door-way choked—and a scuf- 
fling row ensued, till the attendant police forced an 
entrance, and quieted the disturbance. When we 
reached the street, the ladies in black were not visible. 
We called a hack, and were driven home—when we 
discovered that our pockets bad been emptied of our 
purses and kerchiefs, and that both our watches had 
been extracted from our fobe, doubtless by some of the 
gentry at the cathedral door. 

Raybold was in despair ; a hot, fierce love was con- 
suming him, and, with the exception of the mystery, 
Adelaide seemed a loveable and desirable girl. It was 
strange that she shonld be under surveillance who 
unrestrainedly visited every public place with no 
other protection then an elderly relative. And yet 
there was a peculiarity in all her actions that excited 
strange but undefined suspicions. Her country trip— 
her various residences—the reserve of the hack-driver, 
landlord, and footman, who ail seemed to know, yet 
refused to divulge—ihe strange hovering of the men, 
and the invisible protection that evidently surrounded 
her, with her own singular affirmation! Why should 
she be surrounded with spies, and yet suffered, to run 
about with all the license of a femme publique! We 
talked over the various circumstances till the daylight 
broke up our conference, on ended as undetermined 
as we began. 

My friend continued the pursnit, and scarcely passed 
a day without obtaining a glance of his beloved. She 
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was ever in the midst of some crowded assembly— 
a constant attendant at the opera on the fullest nights 
-—the theatres royal and minor, charity sermons, 
masonic celebrations, bazaars, masquerades, concerts, 
balls, church festivals, fancy faire, regattas—each 
succeeding day brought a new pursuit—and each 
succeeding night another domicile. The old lady was 
her companion upon all occasions; and alihough the 
mysterious hoverings and singular crowdings of the 
men continued to take place. she was never addressed 
by any male creature, except the persevering Ray- 
bold, whose love seemed to increase by the inexpli- 
cable conduct of his pretty Adelaide. 

Once, at a fancy fair at the Zoological Gardens, a 
drunken ruffian grossly insulted the younger of the 
ladies in black, as they were promenading; and ere 
Raybold, who was walking behiad, could advance 
to her assistance, her assaulter was struck to the earth 
by @ tall, moustachioed man in a military undress. 
The ruffian sneaked off—the young lady fainted ; and 
when she recovered, Douglas, to his great surprise, 
heard the whiskered gentleman say to the charmer, 
“ Go home, Adelaide, you are too nervous to remain. 
Leave Mrs. Clark here—she may be wanted.” The 
lover offered his services—to his unutterable delight, 
they were accepted—a carriage was procured—he 
handed the lovely but mysterious Adelaide to her seat, 
and. jumping in himself, heard the military gentleman 
direct the driver, as he was fastening the coach dour, 
to put down his fare at the foot of Blackfriars’ Bridge. 

“ Douglas Raybold, you proiess to love me—lI be- 
lieve you do, but you must cease this worse than use- 
less affection, which can end but in sorrow and in 
shame. You do not know who or what I am, or you 
would shun me like a thing despised.” 

“ Why not trust me with your confidence ?” 

“T cahnot. The safety of others demands my 
silence. I am sold to wretchedness; my life is one 
of the bitter episodes of humanity—a black page in 
the volume of nature—a fact stranger than fiction. 
Do not, therefore, involve yourself in troable by fol- 
lowing 0 base a wretch with the aspirations of true 
love.” 

“ Adelaide, I cannot believe but you are virtuous.” 

“ My chastity is unimpeachable—but I am the child 
of sin, revelling in the practices of guilt, and living by 
the wages of my wickedness.” 

“Explain this dreadful mystery. Who are those 
men that seem to rule your destiny, yet deign not to 
speak but on extreme occasions ?” 

“My masters and my slaves. I permitted your 
society to-day, that I might caution you against farther 
noticings of the outcast who has interested you. | 
am grateful for your kindness—would to heaven | 
could dare receive it; but a continuance of acquaint- 
ance would be fatal to us both. Your life is not secure 
if you.again venture to watch my goings forth.” 

“ Adelaide, you have confessed an inclination— 
pardon my boldness, I must speak plainly. I believe 
that you are inclined to return my love, but are suffer- 
ing under some foul restraint. Let us fly from Eng- 
land; the rites of marriage shall consecrate our 
union—" — Ws . 








“No, no, no! it cannot be! there is a word—g 
phrase—ihat, were it uttered, would freeze your sou), 
This moment am I bearding the vengeance of the law. 
This moment may | be dragged to jail. Do not let 
me devote you to ruin—leave me and forget me.” 

“ Never, never. The fire that lights"those eyes, the 
windows of the soul, cannot be an impure flame. | 
love you—I cannot say how fondly. You have con. 
fessed your love for me. I brave all consequences— 
hazard every danger—and boldly claim you as my 
wife.” 

The carriage drew up at the bridge foot—Adelaide 
and the enamoured Douglas stepped forth upon the 
flag way. The hack was discharged at the lady's 
suggestion, and a boat engaged to take them up the 
river, but to what exact locality the waterman was 
not informed till he had gained the centre cf the 
stream. Douglas was surprised to observe that they 
were bound back to the western precincts of the me- 
tropolis—that, upon landing at Westminster Hall stairs, 
another hack was engaged to conduct them to a new 
lodging in Oxford road, where they arrived, after a 
détour of nearly two hours—while the straight path 
would not have occupied more than one-eighth of the 
time. 

These particulars were detailed to me, with other 
minutia, by the unfortunate Douglas himself. Several 
days elapsed ere I again saw or heard from this erratic 
lover; when one morning, at daybreak, a police officer 
placed the following note in my hands: 


“For God’s sake, come to me directly. I am in 
custody on a charge of felony, and you are the only 
friend I have in London. 

“Dovetas Raysovp. 

“ Horsemonger Lane Jail, Thursday morning.” 


I need not say how much this intelligence surprised 
me. I felt no uneasiness, because { was certain that 
I could afford an explanation that would release Ray- 
bold from detention, and the mistake, for such I was 
sure his arrest must prove, would be a source of after 
mirth. But I had a severer business to accomplish 
than I could have imagined; the presumption against 
my friend was strong and conclusive, and the utmost 
that my statements could effect was an order for bis 
remand to jail, for the purpose of allowing him another 
hearing at the close of the week. 

The mystery attending the ladies in black was 
solved—they were connected with “ the swell mob,” 
an organised gang of fashionable thieves who infested 
all public places, and even intruded on the exclusive 
privacy of the higher circles of society. 

Adelaide's father had been a roué of distinction. A 
series of heavy losses at play drove him to the pro- 
vinces, where he did an extensive business in passing 
furged notes. A Yorkshire horee dealer, from whom he 
had purchasod a foundered nag, was the means of his 
destruction. ‘The horse was paid for in screw flimsies, 
as the counterfeit notes were called; and the biter, 
angry at being bitten, followed up the scent so closely 
that the smasher was arrested and brought to trial. 
The evidence was conclusive ; the ‘badness of his life 
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ighed heavily against him; and he was hanged by 
* the neck till he was dead. 

Adelaide, then scarcely twelve years of age, was a 
handsome and accomplished child. Without being 
aware of the error of her ways, she had been early 
practised in the various rogueries wherein her father 
required her co-operation. One of his friends, a shrewd 
tactician, observed the value of the girl, and afier 
committing the forger’s body to its narrow house, re- 
turned to London with the hempen orphan—as the 
children of executed malefactors are denominated in 
the slang of the day. Every possible attention was 
paid to Adelaide's education; her deportment and ge- 
neral behaviour were framed upon fashionable habits 
and her manners were compelled to be genteel. She 
underwent severe rehearsals before she was consider- 
ed perfect in her part; but when she did appear upon 
the stage of life, her fashionable acts were terminated 
by a tragic dénouement. 


“The Swell Mob,” of which Barrington, the cele- 
brated pickpocket, may be considered the originator, 
was then in full play, and rifled the persons of the 
aristocratic and would-be fashionables with untiring 
zeal. Crowds of elegant and handsome men, free 
from all appearance of gaucherie, mixed with the many 
at every ball, opera, or masquerade to which the tickets 
of admission were available. Ladies of the first dis- 
tinction were skilfully stripped of their diamonds, lords 
and gentlemen lost their watches and their purses— 
and yet such is the value of appearance, that not an 
individual in the room could they venture to suspect. 
This game lasted for one winter with wonderful suc- 
cess; but the officers began to notice the faces of sev- 
eral gentlemen who were always present when the 
robberies were perpetrated. An arrest or two on sus- 
picion terminated in searching the offenders, and the 
stolen property was discovered. 


It was to remedy this unpleasant result that Ade- 
laide’s guardian had conducted her education with 
such peculiar care. When sufficiently old, she was 
intrusted to the protection of an old lady, one of the 
Jamily, but unknown to the police, and directed to 
visit the various places of fashionable amusement that 
Were expected to be crowded in their attendance. 
The members of the highest class of “The Swell 
Mob” were made acquainted with the ladies—but 
never recognised them in word or look. Clad in large 
black satin opera cloaks, they quietly witnessed the 
amusements, but under pretence of ill health, or the 
expectation of the arrival of their equipage, neither 
the aunt nor the niece disrobed. When any of the 
fashionable thieves had made a speak, as they phrased 
it, they passed the seats of the ladies or encountered 
them in the promenade, and quietly moved the prize 
into their possession. It was quickly deposited in 
@ secret pocket beneath the opera cloak, and once 
there, defied detection. If the thief was suspected or 
Gffested on suspicion, he indignantly demanded a 
search. Nothing. of course, was discovered, and the 
officer and accuser were compelled to apologize. Im- 
Mense plunder was carried off in this way, for not 
even a hard-hearted, lynx-eyed policeman could sus- 





pect the pretty, lady-like, innocent-looking Adelaide, 
and her sick and aged relative. 

These facts, for such they are, were communicated 
to me by the principal officer or leader of the Bow 
street police force. Since the above circumstances, 
the plan has become common. Every street robber 
or pickpocket dings his prize to another thief, and 
defies the law if his companion escapes. The reader 
will recollect that his introduction to the ladies in 
black took place at a morning concert, where the 
Swell Mob had obtained pretty comfortable pickings. 
A noble lord held the door to prevent the egress of the 
thieves, yet his kind heart listened to the request of a 
woman, and he suffered Adelaide and her companion 
to walk down stairs with every one of the stolen 
articles in safe possession. The meeting at Dulwich 
was to receive from the hands of two well known 
provincial thieves, a booty of considerable value, 
which they, being watched, were afraid to deposit at 
the receivers. The ladies in black, unsuspected by 
the police, accomplished the object in safety. 

Every article dinged or handed to the ladies, by a 
member of the swell mob, was placed in the hands 
of one of the various receivers—some low pawnbroxer, 
or keeper of an old iron shop dignified by the name 
of dealer in marine stores. The thief afterwards called 
on him, and received the estimated value of his plun- 
der—leaving a handsome per centage for the payment 
of the ladies in black. 

When the “ elderly relative” remained alone at the 
fancy fair, the suspicions of the police were aroused 
by her frequent contact with the most notorious mem- 
bers of the swell mob. She was watched at her de- 
parture; success had emboldened her, and she went 
directly to the fence or receiver, and deposited the 
plunder of the day. Asearch warrant was obtained ; 
the property recovered and owned ; the conduct of the 
ladies was placed under surveillance, and the fact of 
receiving completely proved. Adelaide and the el- 
derly lady were arrested ; and the love-stricken Doug- 
las, having been seen hanging abeut them in myste- 
rious communication, was included in the capture. 

Poor Adelaide!—The attentions of the handsome 
student quickened the germ, which, for years, had 
been slumbering in the soil of the heart, but chilled 
by the coldness of an uncongenial clime, had failed 
to put forth its uncultivated shoots. The warmth of 
an honest love, the sun of woman’s life, might have 
ripened the infant bud into golden, glorious fruit—but 
the blossom perished beneath the icy power of the law. 
She never held up ber head, either at her examination 
before the magistrate or when placed upon her trial. 
The enormity of her guilt, now fully apparent, seemed 
to weigh her down; and she listened without a shud- 
der tu her sentence of eternal banishment to New 
South Wales. 

Raybold, having proved his identity, was discharged 
at the second hearing of the case. He interested 
himself warmly in the fate of the unfortunate Adelaide, 
but the cause of justice was too potent to be with- 
stood. At the conclusion of the trial, he accompanied 
me back to my rooms. There was a resolute calmness 
in his air, but flashes of wild enthusiasm gleamed 
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from his eyes. ““I shall go to New South Wales,” 
said he. “ That girl has coiled herself round my heart, 
and every struggle that | make but tightens the power 
of the folds. 1 will arrange with the captain of the 
vessel to purchase the right of engaging her services 
when we arrive. I shall be her master, but she shall 
be my wife. With all her guilt, she is too pure to be 
left to the contamination of a convict state.” 

Argument was useless. He informed Adelaide of 
his intention, and the poor girl seemed to awake from 
the lethargy of the grave. A fresh existence opened 
to her view; a life of flowers and fairy happiness 
awaited her arrival at the land of her intended punish- 
ment and shame. I was present in the dark and 
gloomy cell, at the ratification of their vows, on the 
night previous to her embarkation ; and, as she twined 
her small, well rounded arms about her lover's neck, 
and raised her full, expressive eyes, gemmed with 
the pearl of hope, to thank him with a fond confiding 
smile for his deep, unmatched affection—I though 
that Douglas might have done a mere foolish thing 
than snatch this beauteous girl from the pains and 
penalties of her unavoidable sin. 

Douglas was unable to obtain a passage on board 





the transport that carried out his intended wife. A 
merchant vessel was to sail during the ensuing week.§ 
and he hoped to reach the port of destination before 
the heavily-sailing and badly appointed government 
craft. He had paid a handsome gratuity to the captain 
of the transport, to ensure as much attention to the 
comfort of his Adelaide as the regulations of the ser- 
vice allowed. Her aged partner, who was included 
in the sentence, was to be permitted to share in the 
purchased privileges. The vessel, the Amphitrite, 
carrying a large number of convict females, sailed 
from the coast of England, in the early part of the year 
1834. Before the week had elapsed, news was brought 
of her wreck upon the coast of France, in the vicinity 
of Boulogne, and that every one of the unhappy fe. 
males had perished in the waves. 

The horrors of the wreck are too fresh in the recal- 
lection of my readers to need repetition. Douglas 
wandered about the beach, and gazed on every corse 
thrown up by the remorseless waves, anxiously hoping 
to discover the body of his intended wife; his seerch 
wes vain—the ill-fated Adelaide had found the honied 
peace she panied to enjoy—in the depths of the treach- 
erous and resiless sea. 


A PLEASANT TRAVELLING COMPANION. 


BY BENSON EARLE HILL. 


WHEN our amateur performances were at an end, I 
resolved to quit France, and was glad to learn that 
an English gentleman would be happy to join me ina 
cabriolet, next morning, to proceed to Calais. Satis- 
fied with this arrangement, without seeing my coun- 
tryman, I retired to rest, and dreamed all night of the 
fair Eliza. 

At eight o'clock, on the following morning, I was 
prepared to start. My fellow-traveller was a prim, 
smug little man, with a frosty face, whom I knew by 
sight and by name. To the bow, the hand rubbing, 
and the benevolent smirk of a knight of the counter, 
he added an accert which chimed with his action 
most Bow-bellishly ; yet was as precise and emphatic 
as if he gave himself credit for being thus curious in 
Cockney. His peculiarities must speak for them- 
selves. 

“ An officer and a countryman!” he began, shak- 
ing hands, not with me, but with himself. 

“Mr. Commissary Tidmarsh, I believe,” said I, 
bowing. 

“ There, sir, you have the advantage of me, though 
in name alene, for | believe I address one of the 
amateurs, lestwise I think I'm correck.” 

“ Perfecily so, sir ; Hill of the Artillery.” 

“Really! is it possible? yet now I look agin, sure- 
ly so. True! very just! strange! when I tell you, 
sir, that I have witnessed your performance, two, if I 





mistake not, in the same evening; yes. sir, I assure 
you! strange as one may say, that your's should there- 
fure be the prima facia I meet this morning.” 

“’Tis rather strange, altogether,” I laughed, resvlv- 
ing to draw out and trot this dust, pour passer le 
temps ; he laughed too, but continued, 

“ Yes, sir; | am alse British, longing, like yourself, 
no duubt of it, to see once more our gloria patria — 
There, sir, afier the fatigues, perils, and privations of 
our campaigns, we shall repose upon our trophies, 
with them we've left beyind us.” 

“Sir, 1 thank you fur the comparison.” 

“ No comparison, at all, my very gvod sir; a coin- 
cidence, nothink more. That sympathy which, as By- 
ron, has it, ‘ Informs congenial spirits when they meet.’ 
Now I knows several of my acquaintances in the cily, 
I would not be so furmiliur with, afier years, as with 
one of the manly ‘arts as have braved the battle-field 
with me. Yes, my dear friend, forgive the liberty. 
Who is the propria persons: to be trusted at once, is 
soon perceivable between true gents.” 

“ May I ask, sir, are you fond of dramatic exhibi- 
tions ?”” 

“ Why, sir,” he answered with some dignity, “ hact 
ing is, as one may say, inferior to her sister graces. | 
went because Messrs. Mead and Fairfield was to sing; 
in confidence, | prefer F.’s voice to M.'s. Music has 
charms to smooth the savage beast, and teach the 
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young idea how to shoot, as Milton's Midas says. Am 
T not correck ?” 

“ Thoroughly, sir; but I am sorry that you prefer 
songs to plays.” 

“Oh, sir, wiser men even have considered playing 
quite a8 a secunduin artem, below all the others ; but 
the muse of amateuring is creditable as a relaxation to 
those who may encounter a more orrida bella. ‘That 
reminds me of the dooke, my dear Wellington, the 
yero of Waterloo, I may say—” 

“You have enjoyed his grace’s personal inter- 
course ?”’ I said. 

« Ad honores, I have had that honor, on business 
once for five minutes ; but I was remembering an ad- 
venture, founded on his extrawnry recollection of 
faces; he’s as bad as the royal family ; in course you 
know the faculty is quite on the Georgium Sidus.— 
Well, sir, the dooke is as notorious. Yes, there was 
in the Peninsular a particular officer he had scen per- 
form in Madrid, a black, not a Negro servant, more 
like Massinger’s Oronoko ; bless me, that I should for- 
get the name! "Tis written by Young; I’ve seen 
him do the villain myself, at Doory Lane Theatur, 
London, when I was in England. Sambe, in the 
Vengeance, that’s it, sir, but if you can refresh my 
memory as to the anecdote, shall rest obleeged.” 

“I believe you allude to when Wellington, recon- 
noitering behind some bushes, heard a splash in the 
river close to him, the aide-de-camp fancied him sur- 
prised by the enemy, but his Grace, on ascertaining 
that Captain Kent and his company of Rifles were 
fording the stream, said, ‘Oh, ’tis only Zanga washing 
the soot off.’ ” 

“So he did, sir, very true, upon my honour; yes, 
and in a few words from you, there I have it, short 
yet concise. Well, I had always heard that you were 
good company! You was not in Spain, I take it, sir?” 

“Had not that honores, sir, to misquote your 
slipsop.” 

“Sir, many thanks. On my arrival, being sent to 
bring up stores, { was taken prisoner, but escaped, 
and glad enough’! was, for a grimmer old Castallion 
than my lockum tenum jailer you never saw; then I 
caught a fever, and was like to have made a sick 
transit of it: the hospital was so crammed we could 
neither sit nor lie in comfort; we were all in a com- 
plete jam satis. Poor Highlanders, sir, scarce decent, 
their's is the nastiest costume!” 

“They are very proud, nevertheless, in sporting the 
garb of old Gael.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, that’s a good coverslut for their pover- 
ty; what old Gale wore, because he couldn't afford 
hew smalls, they wear the save the siller, as they call 
it, sir; it's mere penury and stinginess. Some of their 
warm men do wear trews, you know ; take my word 
for it, captain, ’tis necessitas non habit legs.” 

“ You are severe, Mr. Tidmarsh,” I said. 

“Very true, sir, no doubt of it. Spain was my first 





spice of war. But for that sperit of proud indepen- 
dence which marks us all, sir, 1 had little need to 
brave the battle-field. My aunt, Lady Tidmarsh, has 
house in Russell-square, her concern is in the city ; 
the can leave me a good, fat legacy—a summum bo- 








num, sir; but, says I, while I am im my prime, shall 
I be tied to your la’ship’s apron-string ? Why, some of 
these fine mornins you may break all to pieces, smash 
to the woone of thirty thousand; or your dressy daugh- 
ter may run through every farden on’t, my lady, al- 
ways having company, or out visiting. Give me my 
‘oods and liberty.” 

“ Miss ‘Tidmarsh was unlucky in not suiting the 
taste of such a cousin,” said I. 

“ No doubt of it, very true, sir, but disgustibus non 
disputandum ; it’s no use arguing with one’s antipa- 
thies. You should see my intended, quite another 
guess kind of gal, I assure you. If you’ll believe me, 
no pride in her. So out of the common, the wole af- 
fair; that’s what I like. I met her first at a daunse ; 
in course, handed her refreshments, got leave to call 
next day, and hope she’d caught no cold, talk of the 
weather, and so forth. Well, sir, we got on quite snug 
and chatty ; and her mammar, the perfit lady, at once 
presses me io stay. ‘Come, Mr. T.,’ says she, * we'll 
make no stranger of you; we don’t kip fashionable 
hours—-no ceremony—never stand upon forms—take 
us all in the family way, and make yourself at home, 
though there, I dare say, you'd have a better meal, 
but not an ‘artier welcome.’ Well, sir, this was 
genteel; a very clever woman she is. So, when the 
cloth was laid, though there was the best of every 
think, as if nothink was good enough for me, she kip 
on apologizing : ‘I hope you’ll put up with our hum- 
ble fare, it must be very dull for you,’ and in the 
evening, when we tead, Miss asked was mine agreea- 
ble, and all that ; and promised to scrape an acquaint- 
ance with my cousin, and get her to’ bring her work, 
come early, and spend the day. Such encouragement 
so filled me with hope, that I popped and was ex- 
cepted. Yes, sir, and I go home to be the happy man, 
a turtle-dove, sir, a Darby and a Joan, as the dear old 
King and Queen, as long as he was statu quo, set us 
all an exempli gratia.” 

“ So should desert in arms be crowned !” said I. 

“That's Moore’s idear, if I'm correck,” continued 
Mr. Tidmarsh. “Surely so; a real genius, sir; in- 
spired, as every body calls him. His Anacreon—such 
facility. A man of no birth, I believe, tho’?” 

“Of a very old, high, and talented race,” said I, 
“and full of comic humor. Sir Thomas More,on the 
very day of his death, could not keep his counte- 
nance.” 

“ Ab! there I have you, captain! because his ead— 
it was caput mortuum with him, poor gent !—was not 
apprized of his connexion, though, with the other 
Thomas.” 

“Easily traced, Mr. Tidmarsh. Sir Thomas and 
his brother, Hamilton Moore, whose system of navi- 
gation you may have seen, left one, a son, Francis 
Moore, physician,—the other, a daughter, Hannah, 
authoress of the sacred dramas. That branch of the 
family did not introduce the second O into the name 
till these two married. Anacreon is their only child 
alive. Sir John, you know, fell at Corunna.” 

“ No doubt of it; | declare that's very true, though 
I never heard of it before. Well, in my poor judgment, 
the son knows more about Venus than ever his father 
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did, in spite of his almanack; but, as a moral man, 
sir, I can't but wish that he had taken more after his 
pious mother.” 

“ His prose works, at least, are unexceptionable,” I 
persevered ; “ vide Edward and Zeiuco.” 

“That's @ wrinkle!” exclaimed Mr. Tidmarsh, 
taking out his tablets. “ Must make mems. of that; 
Til read them both; ‘tis but fair, sir, to judge 
both sides of a man. Yet, I myst say, that though 
Tom is as free about love as ever his poor brother 
Jack could be—methinks | see him now as plain 
as ever, handsome fellow!—yet I never detected 
any thing anti-christum in Ais verses, like Lord 
Byron's.” 

On our reaching Calais, Mr. T—-—— seemed as asto- 





nished as if he had not known, when he began his 
journey, where it was to end. 

“I give you my word here we are, really, and we 
must part; for affairs retain me in this place. Thanks, 
dear sir, I must say, for your good company.” 

“ Sir, had it been a voluntary gift,” I replied, « you 
might thank me; but ’tis I whe am obliged by your 
very flattering—”’ 

“ Flattering,” he interrupted, “ no, sir; my bitter- 
est foe can't accuse me so; I’m for the plain truth, 
sir—I've no fancy fur making agreeable false profes. 
sions out of my own head; ‘tis all non est inventus 
with me, I assure you.” 

“ Au revoir!” I said; but saw no more of my very 
tender friend. 


THE MISANTHROPE. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


“TI have not lov’d the world—nor the world me.” 


Even from my earliest youth I’ve been 
“An unlov'd, solitary thing,” 
Unus’d from human hearts to win 
That love that flies with eager wing 
To those, who by a happier fate 
Have beauty written on their brow, 
Nor ever feel the galling weight 
That sinks my darken‘d spirit now. 


Neglect and scorn have been my lot— 
‘These from the world I well could bear ; 
Its sternest frown appals me not, 
If in my heart's core | could wear 
One friend who would sincerely smile, 
Nor turn indifferent away, 
Chasing the clouds that dimm'd awhile 
The brightness of my mental day. 


But to endure the bitier seorn 
Of those whom | have lov’d most dear, 
To feei my spirit made forlorn : 
By the quick blight of Friendship’s sneer— 
To have my heart with anguish rent, 
And not a soul that heeds my woes— 
All these are intimately blent 
With desolation’s deepest throes. 


1 ask not many friends—a few, 
A chosen few are all I claim— 
Or if there were but one heart true 
Thro’ all to Friendship’s holy name— 
It were a solace that should rise 
Above the surges of the storm, 
And make the cold and wintry skies 
Seem with the summer's lustre warm. 





To such, or seeming such, my soul 
With open confidence has flown ; 
I kept no part—I gave the whole— 
I had no thought I called) my own— 
Each joy—each pleasure that I knew, 
Was such no more, if left unshar’d— 
And all the hopes that round me flew, 
Unknown to him were half impair'd. 


I would have been a friend sincere, 
As far as human frailty can ; 

I would have mingled tear with tear, 
Nor deem'd myself the less a man. 

I would have been—but wherefure now 
Speak of the fruit to Friendship born ? 

I should have worn a gladden’d brow ; 
My fate was—cold neglect and scorn. 


I once did think the world was true— 
I once did venerate mankind ; 
But then, alas! I liule knew 
The fate I should be doom’d to find. 
I thought the feelings of the heart 
To mingle had a rightful claim— 
Bat if our manhood bids them part, 
Then friendship truly is a name. 


Then marvel not, O. world, if less 
I love thee than when boyhood smil’d ; 
lf manhood feeling’s spring repress, 
I am content to be a child. 
From Nature's source the fountain parts, 
And far and wide the stream has flown— 
And if debar'd from other hearts, 
Twill rise and overwhelm my own. 
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THE RIFLE, AND ITS USE. 


Mn. Eprron,—The rifle is an American weapon. 
From the discovery of the utility of the grooved bar- 
rels in imparting a rapid- rotation to the flight of the 
bullet, and counteracting thereby every diverging in- 
fluence, the rifle has been used in the defence of 
liberty. The ancient Germans, the original inventors, 
established a corps of yagers, whose execution terri- 
fied the invaders of their country, and drove them 
from the land. Andreas Hofer, the innkeeper, with a 
handful of Tyrolese peasants, resisted the army sent 
by Napoleon to subdue them; the rifles of the 
mountaineers kept at bay the veteran soldiers of that 
conquering force, and obliged the best troops of Bava- 
ria to surrender. The women and children employed 
themselves in loading the rifles of the men, who were 
attacking the cavalry with pitchforks, flails and clubs. 
General Moreau’s retreat from Franconia in 1796 
was compelled by the rifles of the forestera He en- 
tered the country with the pride of a conqueror, but 
the Franks hovered round him like a nest of infuriated 
wasps, and, stung by rifle bullets, and starved by the 
Germans’ possessing themselves of his supplies, he 
was driven, with his nomerous force, across the Fran- 
conian circle to the borders of his native land. The 
peasant boys of the district boasted of having picked off 
dozens of Frenchmen by their rifle shots. The Prus- 
sian youths, in the last regenerating struggle against 
the French yoke, grasped in death their rifled pieces, 
but were thickly covered with the bodies of their 
enemies. 

The use of the rifle was promulgated in this coun- 
try by the descendants of the original inventors, the 
German yagers, who, emigrating to this land of pro- 
mise, disseminated, as back woodsmen, the practice of 
the rifled gun. During the revolutionary war,small 
bodies of American marksmen hung on the flanks and 
rear of the British force, and, with their rifles, de- 
stroyed hundreds without exposing themselves. The 
English ministry imported several corps:of Hessian 
and Anspach yagers, but the German sharp-shooters, 
as they were called, were unable to compete with the 
woodcraft of the western men. In the last war, the 
glory of the rifle was achieved at the le of New 
Orleans; and the smooth bore lowered its muzzle for 
ever. 

Rifles are of ancient invention. In 1381, the city 
of Augsburg in Suahia was bound to farnish thirty 
rifles in the war against the nobility—and it is reeorded 
that fire arms with rifled barrels were in use at Leip- 
zig in 1498. 

Now, Mr. Editor, having said all that I know in fa- 
vor of my favorite weapon, I am going to propose to 
you the transmission of a series of letters abuat the 
rifle and its use. I do not pretend to any originality 
in what I may have to say; I believe that I know 
what | am talking about, and what every body else 
has said about rifles, or any other sort of guns. I shall 
use another person’s language when I think that it is 





better, or as good as my own—and so long as I make 
other people understand me, why I shall be satisfied. 

I have stated that the rifle is an American weapon 
— it is so, and a thorough knowledge of its use ought 
to be universally disseminated. There are many ex- 
cellent shots in my neighborhood, who can plank it 
into a dollar at eighty yards, but know nothing about 
the allowance to be made for the force of a side wind 
at a longer distance, or the rising and falling of the 
bullet, according to the nature of the charge of pow- 
der. I mean to put it to them in plain language, and 
if the old hands refuse to buy your book, and read my 
writings, why we must see what we can do with the 
young ones. 

Rifles of thirty-six inches in the barrel, should have, 
at least, a three-quarter, if not a whole, turn in the 
grooves cut in the interior of the barrel. If there is 
any deficiency in this spiral turn, the rifle cannot be 
made to shoot with certainty, particularly at a long 
distance—say over one hundred and fifty yards. I 
know that very few persons wish for certainty of aim 
over eighty or a hundred yards for shooting in the 
woods, but rifles that do not impart a rotary motion to 
a bullet for the full range of three to four hundred 
yards, are less useful than smoothbores, since a ball 
from the latter reaches the mark quicker than one fired 
from a riffe. 

An increase in the quantity of powder used for the 
charge, will not intrease the length of the rotary mo- 
tion. It will most likely cause the bullet to “cross the 
rifling,” as it is called—that is, discharge the bullet 
with such force, as to strip off the particles of lead 
which had entered the grooves, and compel it straight 
out of the barrel with no more precision than if it had 
been discharged from a shot gun. Not only must the 
force of the powder be strictly apportioned to the 
weight of the pellet and theswifling of the gun, but 
the grooves must be properly and judiciously con- 
trived, not too far apart, nor yet too close, but affurd- 
ing a sufficient hold of the bullet to secure its receiv- 
ing a spiral motion, free from a violent under friction. 

The small sized English rifle barrel is the best—the 
Yankee barrels are the worst. I have seen excellent 
barrels that were made in our western country; they 
were welded and bored with a precision that the 
finest workman from the old country could not excel. 
The French rifles are the worst in the world. The 
monsieurs seem as if they studied to impede the bul- 
let in its transit, and increase the power of friction. 
Many of their barrels are grooved straight up and 
down, without the @ightest spiral twist. Others are 
turned barely a quarter of an inch, instead of an en- 
tire round. Some have a small piece of the barrel 
rifled near the muzzle—others, in the opposite extreme, 
have the whole length of the tube grooved with an 
infinity of fine grooves, like the teeth of asaw. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte had a splendid looking rifle, inlaid 
with precious stones apd metals, but grooved with 
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saw-like zig-zags, more befitting a trepanning instru- 
ment than a ball gun. It was also case-hardened in- 
side and out. Now,I care not how straight a tube 
may be bored, or how beautifully it may be rifled ; the 
process of case-hardening must give it a curve, more 
or less. 

With respect to using a different quantity of pow- 
der in your charges, or making the slightést altera- 
tion in leading either for a long ora short distance, 
I assert that it is a ridiculous and useless custom.— 
By using a charge cf uniform strength, you discover 
the necessary allowance to be made for a variation of 
distance, a knowledge of the parabola described by 
the bullet, and an intimacy with the powers of your 
rifle ; but, if you are always using a different impetus, 
you must ever remain ignorant of these essential qua- 
lities. Besides, suppose yon are charged for a long 
shot, and have a chance of popping at something 
within fifty yards, your ball will fly over your aim; 
and if you wish to hit your mark at a distance of two 
hundred yards, and must fire or lose your chance, 
why, if you are loaded fgr a near shot, your bullet 
strikes the ground long before it gets near the object 
of your fire; or else you must aim as if you were 
shooting at the tops of the trees. By knowing exactly 
how far the usual charge will carry the bullet, you 
very shortly become acquainted with the little varia- 
tion that is necessary in the sight—but if you are eter- 
nally firing charges of greater or lesser force, you are 
always firing a strange gun. 

Endeavor to form a correct judgment as to dis- 
tances. An expert marksman, who is used to the 
‘woods and prairies, becomes perfectly bothered in the 
mountain ranges; and a mountaineer would be equal- 
ly confused in the thick depths of the old woods.— 








Water is a woful aecerver of the sight ; a small run. 
ning stream will frequently bother an experienced 
eye; and the difference between a bright and a dull 
day will puzzle persons who are in reality good judges 
of distance. Fog or mist destroys the possibility of 
being correct, and very few rifle shots can make pro- 
per allowances for the glare and dazzle of a coat of 
snow. Firing at an object immediately under the 
sun, Or against a bright opening in the clouds, is 
always a thing of uncertainty. It is therefore neces. 
sary, to become skilful with the rifle, that a man 
shoald be a close observer of nature, and intimately 
acquainted with the minutiw of her several effects. 

Almost every different maker of rifles has a differ. 
ent manner of attaching the sights to the barrel. The 
usual and sufficient number is twe, but many rifles 
have a variety of sight-leaves, as useless and perplex. 
ing as the variety of charges. Practice, the rifle. 
man’s only method of obtaining perfection, will give 
all that precision desirable by the most ambitious of 
shots, but who is to “dawdle and potter” with the 
three or four leaves of the sights to suit the distance 
of the aim? One good sight near the lock of the gun, 
with a slit or notch of moderate width, the narrower 
the better, is quite enough. Every rifle possesses a 
small sight-nob or corn near the muzzle ; let this rise 
higher in the sight-slit as the distance becomes greater. 
and vice versa. You may defy all shifting sights and 
variorum charges, and yet be equally expert. 

Carefully preserve the muzzle of your rifle from 
being battered or bruised. If the barrel is properly 
squared, it will much assist you in correctness of pre- 
senting, during your aim, at any object square to the 
line of elevation. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE THINGS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY MISS Cc. H. WATERMAN. 


THe pleasant kings of other days, 
How have they pass’d away ! 
How faintly to our straining gaze 

Returns life’s sunny ray. 


As dews befvre the morning sun, 
Gems afier gems depart, 

Hope's blossome wither, one by one, 
And fade upon the heart. 


The voices sweet of other years, 
Their tones so soft and low, 
That whisper’d music in our ears, 

Are silent, long ago. 


The hearts that shed around our own’ 
The sunlight of their rays, 

The eyes that fundly, warmly shone, 
Are fled with other days. 

The pleasant things of other days, 
They turn them sadly back, 

To trace, amid the misty haze, 
Their bright and early track. 








They see the light ofjsunny skies, 
They watch the op’ning flow’rs, 

And seek amid their crimson dyes, 
The bloom of vanish’d hours. 


They with soft and silent tread, 
Thro’ memory’s dim domain, 
Like shad’ wy spirits of the dead, 
Mourning for life again. 
The past hath op’d its mighty tomb, 
And o’er the present, strays ¥ 
Those spectral forms, but ah! their bloom 
Has fled with other days. 


The pleasant things of other days, 
They never may return, 

Iiumin'd with those sunny rays, 
That o’er youth brightly burn. 

Tho’ all their morning glow is o’er, 
Still thre’ the twilight, plays 

A blessed gleam, like that of yore, 
Which lighted other days. 
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A LONG-AGO ADVENTURE. 


BY ROBERT R. 


RAYMOND, 


PHILA. 


Heavens! what an extraordinary face! 

IT was in the box.of the — Theatre, New 
York,—poor as I was, [ could always keep a dollar for 
recreation of this kind. I had seen many counte- 
nances, there and elsewhere, before, that had excited 
my attention; nay, | had frequently imagined my- 
self, at last the victim of the little Divine Breechesless, 
and had often remained in that fearful condition of 
suspense and incertitude fur the space of half a day,— 
quite as long as that, certainly! But here was a com- 
bination of features and indescribability! Now I 
yas in love—and that “ past all surgery!” 

My eyes had been roving all over the house in 
search of noticeable viznomies, of the feminine gen- 
der. I had taken in, at a glance or two, the entire 
semi-circular array of divers coloured visuals, Ma- 
donna heads and gilt combs, that glittered showily in 
the dress row,—and was turning listlessly to the trans- 
actions of the stage, when I caught « glimpse of a 
profile, just before me, in th t box. 1 stopped— 
leaned forward, to get a more perfect view. It was 
turned away again. Something kept my eye intently 
fixed upon that head, with its shining dark hair 
gathered neatly in a rolling knot, confined with a 
filagree silver comb, and encircled with a light golden 
braid, that united in a gem upon the forehead; that 
side face haunted me! 

-For a long time her present position,—the back 
half turned towards me,—was unchanged, and I had 
opportunity to mark the fine fall of her neck and 
shoulders, which were screened by a richly worked 
lace cape—ihough I could see that the throat was of 
dazzling whiteness; the exquisite turn of her form, as 
far ag the waist; and the delicate beauty of a hand, 
that rested on the front of the box,gggeming as though 
it might not abide the merest touch o rity. By 
her side sat a gentleman, hardly old to allay 
the uneasy sensations | was beginning,—I knew not 
why,—to experience. He was dressed with extreme 
richness and taste. Her brother, probably! He turned 
a litle more towards me; there was no likeness be- 
tween his singular countenance and my distinct im- 
pression of the profile! The expression emanating 
from the latter was as the sunshine of Heaven; this 
was a dark, stern beauty, and on the lip sat a haughty 
and hateful smile. 

The box doo ned noisily behind me, to admit a 
flaunting, belle, who, stiff with silk and 
whalebone, and,flaring in jewels, made her way to the 
front seat, as though the surrounding canaille must be 
aware that she was the daughter of B., the big broker, 
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bustle attracted the notice of the profile, and she 
turned full toward the source whence it proceeded. 
Our eyes met; into mine was poured a flood of 
liquid light! Those lips were parted with a half 
smile; long, sweeping eye-lashes shadowed the hazel 
of the eyes; Love himself sported in the dimples of 
that cheek, and “rumpled in smiles his rosy bed ;” 
that fair, round, indented chin—the pure Parian of 
the brow 

“Heavens! what an extraordinary face!” 

Till now, Ehad not known beauty. I felt the pal- 
pable forging of a link in my heart, which was to 
bind me—soul, life, destiny—to the faipwision before 
me. Asshe slightly blushed at my ardent gaze, and, 
with a lingering dook, siowly turned away, I drew a 
deep breath, and murmured my admiration as above. 
The words seemed to have struck on a suspicious ear. 


The dark stranger turned hastily and frowned. A & 


glance convinced me he was not of her blood! I hated 
him then and there; and with a look, haughty and 
steadfast as his own. I met the insult of his flashing 
eye, that gleamed, fiery black, from beneath an over- 
hanging brow of midnight. There was beauty in that 
stormy face—but it was the beauty of a fallen angel! 
T cannot tell why, but | knew he was a bad man—I 
felt we were foes—I c have smitten him there! 

I looked eagerly att and of the fair unknown. 
On the forefinger was a plain ring! So then, she was 
engaged—and doubtless to this fiend-stamped stranger. 
I had seen her but half an hour, and strange—I was 
working myself, at my own hypothesis, into a fever of 
fury. By heaven! I would interfere—I would quar- 
rel with him—fight him—slay him ; such a desecration 
should not be, for had not nature written villain on 
his front? 

In this impotent madness my heart was still boiling, 
when, with a few short words, and a hasty hand, he 
flung a rich shawl over his companion’s shoulders, 
and they aros@{and prepared to leave the box. As 
they passed out, one more mutual glance of defiance 
passed between those burning eyes and mine, and as 
the beautiful girl threw a hasty look towards me, I 
thought there was mingled with the favour in her 
glance an expression of beseechiog anxiety—as 
though, with a woman's instinctive knowledge of the 
heart, and perhaps some of those forebodings which I 
myself was experiencing, she had comprehended the 
whole state of the case, and trembled at indefinable, 
yet possible, consequences. 

For a moment after the door closed upon them, I 
sat entranced—the theatre seemed to grow dark, as 
though the gas had all been let down, to achieve a 
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dramatic thunder-storm. My soul's light had been 
suddenly withdrawn, and a palpable sensation of dark- 
ness and chill crept over me. Suddenly aroused, I 
sprang after the retiring party. As I bounded into the 
lobby, I saw through the door her white dress flutter- 
ing in the night-wind, as the tall stranger assisted her 
into a carriage. In a moment I should have been in 
another and following them, when a loud voice, baw]- 
ing my,name from the stair, caused me to pause. 

“ Fred—-Fred Worthington! why, Lord love you, 
my dear boy, where are you going tu, at such a deuce 
of a rate?—hold on a half-minute, I want to ask 
your opinion of my last why, bless me, how 
wild you look!” 

Tony Dod—vexation! Once more I made for the 
door; the moment’s delay had been fatal—and far 
down the street could be heard the receding rattle of 
a carriage, eVidently driving furiously. Muttering 
an anathema en thé babbler, who had frustrated my 
project of chasing the lovely shadow, that had fitted 
across my cheerless path, only to leave a more cheer- 
less void where it had trodden, I forbore to re-enter 
the theatre, now gloomy from her absence, but ran 
with a rapid stride, towards my lodgings. 

All nigh@@® lay tossing on my bed. The “ coy 
dame” would not be wooed!and in addition to the 
oppressive sultriness of a mid-eunihets ht, I was 
in a burning fever of passion, anxiety and conjecttre. 
Who was she? What was he? Where—oh, where 
should I turn me to satisfy the fervid longing ef 
my soul to know more—to know all—to know the 
worst! 

I thought not—cared not, that I was a poor artist— 
that humility was my badge and penury my office. 
I recked not of her evident wealth—of the noble 
form and mein of power, that placed my rival—yes, 
rival—so far above me. ly asked of Fortune— 
Heaven—God, that I m but know who and 
where she was—and the rest was a wild, wild dream 
of hurling mountains down and scaling the piled 
clouds, to win a pure, bright planet, from whence her 
angel face looked forth and smiled! 

The next morning broke as bland and fair, as any 
of its predecessors had done ; and the world, out of my 
window, fronting on the street, bure the same werk- 
day aspect as usual. The same early milkman yelped 
“milleek!” at the door, in the same time-hallowed 
tone ; the same bel]-man waited on the dawn and the 
swill-selling kitchen-maid, with the identical tintinna- 
bulary summons, that, yesterday, hadggttracted sooty 
wenches and longing swine around hi® savoury cart; 
and the succulent announcement of “ bla-uck-b'rees !”” 
and “ yere’s your nice muffins—pipin’ ’ot!” spake to 
the waking soul of the breakfast-loving cit, of gastric 
revels in prospectu, as “ time out of mind,” they had 
before done. But these accustomed sights and sounds 
of real life, brought not to me, as usual, calmness and 
self-possession. The form of last evening had not left 
me through the night, and was now before me. It 
was “a case.” For the first time in my life—I was 
indeed in love; madly, irrémediably, and, to any other 
temperament than mine, hopelessly in love! I knew 

it—I thought of the pity, with which I had mingled 





my contempt, in the bantering laugh at ethers, who 
had “sacrificed their manhood at a woman’s shrine” — 
and I felt that 1 was playing the fool! Yet, sensitive 
as I had ever been to ridicule—strange, I was now 
entirély indifferent to my own reproaches or those of 
any one else. What cared I for the whole world !— 
Was I not haunted—maddened by a* power beyond 
my control ? ; 
* * * * 

A needy artist, my sleeping apartment, on the third 
floor of a brick tenement, situated in an obscure court, 
was also, and at the same time, my humble atelier. 
My toilet finished, I abstractedly made my way from 
the side of the low straw bed, in the further corner of 
the room—throngh brushes and broken chairs and 
implements of art that littered the floor—towards the 
door. Something stood in my way in passing. | stum- 
bled against it—and looked up from a reverie. It 
was my easel—a Madonna lay upon it, almost finished. 
It was my pet picture—my darling and most success 
ful effort. How many weary and anxious, yet glorious 
hours had I laboured over it! How sought, from my 
heart’s depths, or fancy’s heights, tO snatch some 
other hidden and perhaps forbidden conception, and 
fling it on the canvas! And now it was almost com. 
plete! I knew it must build me a lofty name among 
the sons of genius—I had felt that on the success of 
that most perfect of my works depended «my future 
destiny; and immortality, the goddess whom I had 
wooed—oh! with what wild yearning,—whom when 
my lamp ‘had gone (Min the darkness of the lone 
midnight hour, | had forth to grasp, as though 
she were a tangible thing, now whispered my soul 
with a strange, deep harmony—she would be mine! 
— Yesterday, and that picture—the holy calm which 
sat on its features—the smile of light that beamed 
from the clear eye, and played round the reposing 
mouth—had breathed to me, the very essence of 
earthly beauty, and borrowing their most rapturous 
attributes from the glory-bathed countenances of Ely- 
sium’s seraphim. But I had not seen the lovely vision 
then—and beside the memory of her, how insipid 
seemed the sweet Madonna! Nay, it was posilively 
ugly ; and now it grew hideous, asI gazed ; and grin- 
ned, and moed, and sneered fiendish scorn at me. | 
dipped a brush jg black and deliberately dabbed u 
out! Ba y agone, and I Would sooner have 
plucked eyes! 

* * * + 

No work, no study, no play to-day. Sadly I saun- 
tered forth, and mechanically bent my steps towards 
the theatre. I had seen her there—might there not 
be some trace? ‘All was dull and desolate, where 
late was gleaming and glittering a fairy palace. The 
tinsel when the lamp hath gone—young spring hopes, 
when age’s snows have grayed the green earth. A 
single door, swinging silently open, let the gaze of the 
passer into the dark lobby—the bgx-keeper peered 
forth from his litle pigepn-hole, the step and 
leaning heavily against the lintel, a solitary third-rate 
—last night strutting in the purple and diadem of ® 
monarch, an object of efivy to pit and gallery—new 
glaring stupidly, with sleepy and blood-shot eyes from 
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tran 
beneath a crushed hat, which seemed gloomily to rumi- 
pateon other and brighter and whiter daye—presented 
to the world a specimen of the only portion of God's 
ereatures, given to the absorption of whiskey-punches 
before dinner! 

Scarce knowing what I did, I approached a door- 
keeper, just emerging from the building, and in the 
glowing terms which my heated fancy suggested, en- 
quired for a clue to the whereabout of the lady I de- 
scribed. 

“Oh, yes,” said the lout, with a laugh somewhat 
between a whinner and a blaat—“ a little gal—snug 
built—reg’lar snorter—wears a yaller frock, and sieps 
pasty nice! Don't I know her? Why, that ’are’s 
Bouncing Nance; but you mustn’t go a nosin’ arter 
that are article, my esteemed, or you'll git Bill 
Dawson, the big butcher, in your wool!” 

Smiling at my own folly, in expecting information 
from a man like this, whose whole attention and in- 
terest, as regarded women, was bound up in quite 
another class than my own—I turned with a deep sigh 
upon my hopeless, aimless pilgrimage, and strolled 
adown the streei. 

* ” * * 

It was the ten-foot-square apartment—up two pair 
of stairs, and back of a printing office, in Green street, 
which Anthony Dodkins, (by the rash and irreverent 
christened Tony Dod.) styled his studio, The sole 
proprietor, and presiding genius loci, “ breathed that 
haunted air.” Attituded like an inspired curling- 


tongs, leaning back heavily on his right leg, and 


throwing forward his left, his arm elevated to a level 
with his shoulder, the clenched fist grasping a brush 
that might have been available in painting the pyra- 
mids by the job, his head canted on one side, with the 
air of an enthusiastic cognoscente, and his “ rapt soul 
sitting in his eyes,” before a straddling easel, stood the 
individual who wrote him down, Anthony Dodkins, 
Esq., Artist. Beforethim was an originally conceived 
idea—embodied in the form of a “ Portraitof a Lady,” 
and becoming rapidly developed beneath his creative 
hand. Already had the upper portion of the pencilled 
perimeter, by a mystic combination of gamboge, 
Prussian blue, vermillion and burnt umber—assum- 
ing that flesh-colour that pales the outer coat of under- 
done corned-beef—commenced filling itself up with 
the appearance of an extremely equivoes) physiogno- 
my. The eyes, beneath the rotatory motion of the 
brush, peered forth with that waxen aspect, which 
Boz styles “ boiled,” and in the hand reposed a chalk- 
ed outline, which, a glistering puddle of “yaller” in 
all its unadulterated glory, on the pallet, gave promise 
of filling in, to the life, as an orange. 

Such was the striking tableau, which presented 
itself, when, wo-begone and dispirited with my want 
of success, I eniered the room, hoping, with a dernier 
esperance, to glean some intelligence from the addle- 
headed student who had interrupted. my egress at the 
theatre. ? ' 

Ah Fred. Worthington, my dear boy,” cried the 
natured fellow welcome to the temple of the 
lhe headquarters of the muses—and the re- 
endeavors of all the accomplished goddesses. What 
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the deuce was the matter with you last night, eh !— 
running off, as though I wanted to show you my pic- 
ture of Minerva Nata. But I've did it now, my lad, 
I've did the nice thing, at last. Come here, Fred., 
come here, you dog, twig that head! That's for the 
exhibition; it’s my master-piece, sir—my sh 

L took it from a female relation; it will be the making 
of me—I feel it here—(siriking his hand emphatically 
midway between the pericord and epigast. The 
mantel-piece of Apelles is falling on my shoulders.” 

While he thus’ rattled on, I began taking measures 
for disburdening my heart of the load, that weighed it 
down, almost to crushing. 

“Tony!” said I, with a sigh, “ Tony Dod! I am the 
most miserable dog alive.” 

Mr. Dodkins, during this truly pathetic sally, was 
immersed in the intense study, attendant upon the 
critical operation of adapting one pod¥id of black to 
the gown, which enveloped the breast and shoulders 
of his immortalised “ female relation.” 

“ Aha! that'll do now, J think,” muttered he, half- 
soliloquizing and taking no notice of my remark. “I 
tell you what, it’s no fool of a job to paint a figure in 
this peculiar position. a (Peculiar indeed! the body 
one-sided, and face full front!) The light and shade 
you know, are so difficult to manage, (the least bit more 
shine on that comb)—Soakes—the little man that does 
the ‘ heavy business’ at the ,a very talented 
young man—oh, very—was here yesterday, looking 
at it—(guess we'll dig out that—dimple on the chin, 
a little deeper—ah! that’s it) says it promises to be 
one of the most finished of modern productions.” 

“ My dear Tony,” I interrupted,“ hear me but a 
moment, for pity’s sake. Just before you called to me, 
last night, did you observe—” 

“Ha! ha!” pursued the dreamer, with an ejacula- 
tory half-laugh, “ guess Tom Hazard with his damn 
dogs, and his groupes,and his what-not—'|l laugh 
the other side of his mouth, when my—ha! ha !—(that 
eye-lash wants a spec more red—effect of light—there) 
—Great confidence in Soakes’s opinion myself; said 
to be the first that gave Kean his reputation—picked 
him up starving, in the street, saw great evidence 
of genius—educated him—now, greatest tragedian in 
the world—so he tells me—(draw that bow a little 
longer, | guess—aha—that's jest it.)” 

“Tony Dod!” shouted I, at length, in a paroxyem, 
“will you listen to me one moment—or shall 1 be 
under the disagreeable necessity of exciting your at- 
tention, by an impingement on the os frontis?” 

“ My dear fellow—I beg your pardon! I do in- 
deed! Really, I—ba, na! I was thinking—impinge- 
ment, indeed! very good—(give that eye a bit of 
black!) By the by—do you know, your expression 
and attitude, just then, strongly reminded me of 
Soakes’s, in Jonathan Bradford, where he says—ha, ha! 
—an exceedingly clever fellow, Soakes is! He said 
a capital thing the other day; (the mouth must have 
a certain freedom about it—there,) you see, he had a 
bran new umbrella—I painted his name on it, in large 
ornamental letters—somebody scratched it out, and 
hooked the umbrella——ha, ha!—line around the 
neck, hem—shade.) Repented—as Bible remarks— 
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and brought it back—but the name was off. Never 
mind, savs Soakes, says he—ha, ha !—never mind the 
name—stat nominis umbrella! Ha, ha!—excellent! 
the umbrella of the name remains, you see—not the 
name of the umbrella, you see. Stat nominis umbra— 
Junius, the author of Horne Tooke and Master Burke, 
has it in the title-page of one of his works, you know. 
Fred, my boy—hand me them compasses, please ; I’ve 
got to draw a finger.” 

Despairing of muzzling the incorrigible babbler, I 
rose listlessly, and glanced around’ at the abortive 
creatures of his hand, which covered the walls of his 
apartment. Here, little naked cherubims, with lots of 
wings, but no pantaloons, were attitudinizing, like 
spread eagles. ‘There, sat in grim repose, a doubled 
up “ Last of the Wampanoags,” whose projecting leg 
seemed to gratulate in a total independence of the 
body to whicli“it “hung out” to belong. This, Tony 
called foreshortening. Here, a shepherd, in a yellow 
jacket and Blucher boots—(the costume of the age— 
explained Tony, again,) discoursed music on a natu- 
ral-looking and elaborately finished fife ; apparently, 
philosophically indifferent to the evident fact, that na- 
ture had cut out his brachial member by the Procrus- 
tean pattern of his tibial ditto; while the animals, 
over whose dinners and destinies he presided, were 
distinguished by a similar lofty contempt of the flimsy 
advantages of beauty. There, a Venus was looking 
heartily ashamed—not, | suppose that she was caught 
bathing, but that being exposed, her hideous propor- 
tions should have given so positive a lie to every bard 
who had struck the lyre to her charms. Ina huge 
black frame, and imposing from its occasional flashes 
ef light, considerably enlivened by dark masses of 
shade, loomed Tony’s grand historical picture of 
Chaos, after the style of Martin, with the ark, the pro- 
phets and the serpent, in the back-ground. By its 
side, in soft contrast, lay the quiescent loveliness of 
the “ Mua-Fiats Mill Pond, by Moonlight”—Tony’s 
crack landscape, remarkable for pound-cake rocks, 
trees like lemon-squeezers, and a moon, which, from 
fits supernaturally cheesy appearance, might have 
had “ the devil in her for mischief""—opersting on 
the lunatic sensibilities of hungry rats; and standing 
up to their knees in the lake, were the dimly-sha- 
dowed prototypes of a pair of cows, who, judging from 
the reluctance they manifested to drink, must have 
suspected from its colour, that the water had been di- 
iuted by some deviltrous Puck, into a very respecta- 
bly strong ram-punch. , 

Leisurely [ surveyed these finger-prints of climbing 
genius, and, beguiled a moment into amusement, was 
forgetting the all-engrossing object of my soul’s vision, 
when a work, far different from the danbs about it, 
and bearing the exquisite touches of a master’s hand 
attracted me to its front. 

it was a half-length portrait of the fair vision of 
the theatre! 

The fashion of the dress was not the same—the 
face and bast wanted, by some years, the rich maturity 
of the original ; but there was the smile—the eye— 
the lip, that had bewitched the heart of tho poor, proud 
artist; I could not be mistaken ! 





“Tony! tell me, in the name of all the gods at 
once, tell me who—what—where is the bright origi- 
nal of this picture?” 

I rushed to his side, in an ungovernable fit of eager. 
ness, and gazed at his lips as they opened to reply, as 
though my very life depended upon his utterance. 

“ Hel-lo! hoity, toity! this is a pretty how-come- 
you-so! Why, man, you're in a dreadful flusteration 
about a pretty girl, all of a sudden, to be sure.” 

“Tony! for heaven's sake—if you love me—” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 will—don’t be in such a twitter: | 
believe I told you once already ; at any rate, I meant 
to, and that’s pretty much the same thing, as Soakes 
says. Ah, well, the girl—that’s my own second cou- 
sin Sophy, Fred ; isn’t she a screamer? Sophinisha 
De Frousiville’s her name—originally a very aristo- 
cratic French one? Sephe’s dad's got the coat o’ 
arms.” 

“ Enough ; Tony, introduce me.” 

“Said and done, my boy,” and throwing on his 
coat, and donning a long-napped beaver, Anthony 
Dodkins, Esq., artist, prepared to bring me into the 
presence of her, whom I had determined to seek while 
I lived, now, scarce dared to approach, but, rather 
than not again look upon, would have died in 
seeing. 

“ Sophinisba De Frou ” well, I cared not for her 
name, nor that she was of a fool’s kindred—it was 
herself that I had seen—herself I loved—l1 knew she 
was as angelic in mind, as in person. 

> * * * 

It was at the narrow, green door of a little, brick 
house, at whose brass knocker we applied for admit- 
tance. It was opened by a young lady. Though 
my eyes were fixed on the ground, I could see that 
she loomed in a calico, green-and-goldly glorious. 

“ Ah, cousin Sophy, hope I see you. Allow me— 
Mr. Worthington, Miss De Frousiville—Sophinisba, 
my friend !” $ 

My soul sat in my eyes, as I slowly raised them to 
that lovely—as I live, the original of Tony’s picture— 
the “ female relation !” 

Ten thousand furies! Far down, down the long, 
narrow street, I plied the rapid toe, leaving the as- 
tounded couple to explain, at their leisure, this unex- 
pectedly conceived locomotive project, and admire the 
promptness and celerity of its execution. 

7. * * * 

Why was the beautifal painting among these daubs 
in that simpleton’s porsession? Must he not know of 
the fair original ? 

My most obvious course was again to seek him ; 
and yet once again—I proceeded to the almost hope- 
less task of extracting intelligence from this soil of 
barrenness. 

Musing, I turned the corner, and was near being 
overthrown by the rush ofa crowd, who were follow- 
ing at a rapid pace an officer of the police, on his way 
to the magistrate, with a c@lebrated burglar and coun- 


terfeiter, recently taken, in his custody. Atthe sam@,. 


moment, a lady hurried by, to turn the corner ; bei 
suddenly overtaken by the throng, and endeavouring 


t» extricate herself from the consequent confusion— _ 
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She tripped, stumbled, and was falling ; 1 sprang light- 
ly forward, and caught her in my arms. She could 
pot stand ; she had given her anele a slight turn, and 
was withal a little stunned. It would be well in a 
moment, and I assisted her % a neighbouring store. 
The kind shopman ran officiously forward, with a 
chair. She sat down, her head still drooping on my 
arm, and faintly reqnested the man to take the card 
she handed, and go for her carriage. He flew with 
alaerity upon the errand, and we were alone together. 

“{ shall be better, now,” murmured the sweetest 
of music, as she more and more revived, and raised 
her head, as if to thank me. Those eyes—again— 
that face! Estimate, if you can, my ecstacy—it was 
indeed My OWn—own unknown, ‘but now fondly 
loved beauty of the. theatre. The queen-rose’s proud- 
est dye might not equal the crimson flush, that seemed 
tw spread from her cheek to her neck, and up her 
pare forehead, as I gazed into her face. She recog- 
nized me—nay, surely that glance said more—it told 
to my throbbing pulse a wild tale of joy too great— 
l was not indifferent to her! 

“Kind Heaven!” said I, in a low tone, as though 
I feared the very walls might hear and prate of the 
sacrilege, in addressing this glorious being, “do I in- 
deed enjoy this longed for—yet so unexpected oppor- 
tanity?” Mournfally and intensely those deep, deep 
eyes, Which had not, from the first been withdrawn, 
strained into mine. Then suffused the lid, a bright 
moisture—it gathered—on the silken lash trembled 
the pure crystal—she burst into tears: ; 

It was very strange! Could my expression have 
offended—alarmed her? Did she suppose it an ad- 
vantage taken of her situation? The thought caused 
me to step back a pace, and resume in a tone pro- 
foundly respectful : 

“Lady! if the cause of this painful agitation lies in 
any impropriety in my demeanor—pardon my rash- 
ness in giving vent to a feeling I could not repress. 
Let me beseech you to consider yourself in the hands 
of a gentleman—a man, lady, and to be protected, not 
insulted.” 

She caught at my hand, and detained me, as I re- 
ceded from her side--and now covering her face with 
her handkerchief, murmured brokenly, and with ap- 
parent difficulty : 

“Oh, no—no, sir! Not so—you have been kind— 
% kind! Forgive this weakness—I know not what 
you will think—but it is nothing, sir, nothing but—” 
she hesitated, and trembled violently. 

Could I refrain from cherishing a blissful emotion, 
at this confusion ? 

“Oh, lady,” emboldened, I replied, “if an humble 
and poverty-smitten devotee of study—alone—alone 
in the big world, and to Earth’s beautiful and happy, 
a thing that lives not—with nought but a true heart 
and obscurity, to recommend him to one high born and 
lovely as yourself, might ask one evidence of your 
respect—it would be, that he might behold you again 
know you farther, and be ranked among the low- 
liest and least noticed of the kneelers at your shrine. 
Ah, would it not be a bliss, for which, during the last 
_ twenty-four hours, my heart bath dared to hope— 
; Ls 








which it hath fevered for, till it grew sick with long- 
ing; a blessing, than which, short of Heaven itself, 
God could not bestow a brighter !” 

“ No, no, no,” rejoined she, in a voice quivering 
with agitation, while she still forgetfully clasped her 
soft fingers round my hand, “ you must not—indeed, 
you must not! You must forget that such a being 
lives, as I—you must fly me and my memory—as a 
blasted thing—you must! J high born and lovely? 
Alas! no—or if | am—oh, Heaven—how miserable! 
Seek a friend worthy of you; you are good—you’ve 
a noble mind—and a heart too, rich in priceless affec- 
tion—I know you have—but I—I am another's! 
Merciful angels! what am I saying? What doing? 
Leave me, sir, I beg—I command you! I am crazed!” 

Anguring every thing favorable from the disjointed 
and incoherent sentences that fell from her lips—still 
I mechanically dropped her hand, and was retiring 
with a dejected and respectful air, when she quickly 
and with a natural waywardness, again recalled 
me. 

“ No—do not go! Ihave offended you—I am sure 
I have!”—then leaning far forward towards me, with 
her hands unconsciously clasped on her breast—those 
holy eyes, beaming with melancholy tenderness, and 
a feeling infused into her utterance, which called a 
glow to my heart, she slowly said: “Would to God 
we had never met, or ” she paused. 

“Or—what ?” I eagerly asked. 

“That we had met before!” she concluded, and 
bowed her face, now crimsoned with her rosy blood, 
into her hands. 

I kneeled, and pressed my lips upon her hand. 

The coach drove thundering up to the door, and 
from it sprang the tall stranger, I had met with her be- 
fore. At sight of him, the bloud left my heart ice, and 
carried fire into my brain. The impulse of hate to- 
wards this man was irresistible; involuntarily I shut 
my teeth, and dug my nails into my clenched palms. 
He entered the shop, casting upon me, as he passed, a 
furious glance, which I met with calm defiance—and 
approached the lady. 

“ Miss Grafton,” said he, coldly, “ you here? 1am 
surprised. How is this? Pray, what is the matter? 
If I may presume to ask questions, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances’’—he added, with a sneer. 

She drew herself up, as she answered him; the 
proud red mantied on her cheek, and her countenance 
was expressive of ineflable contempt. 

“Sir!” said she, “you may spare your insolence, 
and lend your assistance. I have met with an acci- 
dent, which though not serious, prevents my walking 
for the present. That it is no worse, our thanks are 
due to this gentleman.” 

“ Accept them, then, in brief,” he said, and turned. 
to me with a hauteur and coldness, under the circum- 
stances, positively insulting; then, immediately offer- 
ed his hand to condugt her to the door. She shrank 
visibly, as he approached her. Jt was enough for me 
—lI stepped deliberately forward, and without, I con- 
fess, any very intense study of gentleness in the ope- 
ration, walked between his form and her's. 

“Pll relieve you, sir,” said I, paying back one of 
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his own sneers, and taking her yielding hand, placed 
it within my arm. 

Having seated her comfortably in the carriage, ! 
was taking my leave, and a farewell pressure of the 
hand, so slight, that in ordinary cases it would not 
have been perceived, but which thrilled on my 
awakened sensibilities like a touch of fire—far over- 
paid me, for what she styled my “ trouble!” 

“ And must I relinquish all hope of seeing you 
again?” | asked, with a deprecating tone and glance, 
as the coachman gathered up his reins. 

“Ob, yes—'tis better—far better! I cannot explain 
to you—but—I know your name—I will wrife’ Yes 
—this evening—by the Post.” 

The whip cracked, and before I could spring for- 
ward to reply, the carriage was flying furiously, far 
down the street. In sad meditation I gazed afier it. 
I had seen her once more—lI had heard the melodious 
tones of her voice—I had held her hand in mine—I 
had myself spoken with her, and more—yes, yes—far 
more—I was satisfied, she loved me! And yet—and 
yet, I might never more behold her! Was my young 
rapture to be thus early stifled in the bud? 

Frem this mingled reverie 1 was roused by no very 
gentle tap on the shuulder, and, turning, I beheld the 
Mephistophiles I had supplanted ; but, oh, how changed 
his appearance in those few moments! Horrid meta- 
morphosis! His dark brow working with an expres- 
sion of mingled fire and blackness, such as might issue 
from the yawning mouth of the pit—his lip ashy 
pale—his eyes contracting all their fury inte a blazing 
ring, small, and glittering intensely—and the big veins, 
like great serpents wreathing round his neck, standing 
out and almost bursting with rage—presented an 
awful picture of a man, whom the unresisted revelry 
of fierce passions had transformed to a demon. 

« Pitiful slave!” gasped he, at length, after many 
unsuccessful efforts to down the emotions that choked 
him, “this is not the first time that you have 
dared to cross my path. Perverse fool that you are, 
you have roused a tiger, whose taste is ever ripe for 
the blood of them he hates. So gallant a cockerel 
with the sez’’—that ‘devil in his sneer’ again—* will 
hardly be less so, when other than women are to be 
dealt with.” He thrust his card into my hand. 

“ At six to-morrow—the Jersey shore”—and the ex- 
change of my card, was my only reply. 

“ Pistols—without seconds /” 

“T care not.” 

“ "Tis well, sir,” saidMhe, and strode away. 

: « * * * 

Here let me enter the most solemn conviction of my 
soul against the Heaven-defying, man-hating custom 
of duelling. A custom, for which the flimsy apology 
—the only one ever offered—preservation of honour, 
is too mein, even for the moment’s entertainment, by 
a noble mind. Vindicating honour—preserving re- 
putation, by the commission of a despicable folly— 
possibly a dreadful crime—ihe crime of murder! Piti- 
ful—awful inconsistency! With no feelings of pride 
or self gratulation, do I look back upon this momentel 
contemplated sin, but as the lone and aged hermit, 
might revert to some dark hour of his youth, when 





wine, or hot, whirling blood, or the hissing music of 
the tempter’s voice hath prompted to some deed of 
wrong—the deep agony of whose memery, only long 
penance—years of pain and grief and mourning, 
have sufficed to wash out from his soul! Then, and 
only then, was I visited with the mania potu for a 
fellow-creature’s blood, and then | felt what men 
call the impulse of my destiny. "Tis a shallow con. 
ceit—but, call it what you will, there was a some. 
thing—a small voice which whispered me from the 
very first, that this man, stood between me and my 
life’s clear hope, and my hand was to burl him from 
the path! Under this impulse—a wiched one, in. 
deed—I acted. That day is long agone—the snows 
of age have shed abroad upon my brow, a chill, and 
its ice hath frozen the tide that once leaped, not 
flowed, along my veins: I have no. pistol now for 
my fellow-man, and | would here confess the deep 
sinfulness of that contemplated deed, as the slighiest 
of its atonements. 

But now, the theught of the approaching meeting 
and its attendant peril, was swallowed up entirely in 
the sweet, sweet day-dreams, that steeped my senses 
in bliss. I had seen her, and what was before at 
best a wild hope, now approached to certainty— 
Still, all beyond me was gloom and doubi—clouds, 
and no gleam of light between—but my young spirit 
was a magic night-glass, which revealed afar off the 
unglimmering clearness of a solitary star—ihe bright, 
bright prize I panted to attain. 

* x ~ * 

The red sun had just stooped -behind the horizon, 
and the timid crescent was peeping, farther and far- 
ther, through the faint twilight that now fast paled 
the blue sky, when | emerged from the post office 
with the promised letter grasped tightly in my hand, 
and flew rather than ran towards my study, to devour 
its contents. The lamps through the city were just 
lighted, and were twinkling far down the street, 
mingling their rays with the ghostly hue of the dying 
day-light. Through narrow lanes and alleys, one after 
the other, I ran, and was at last about turning into 
the one which would lead me to my own humble 
home, when glaneing down a cellar, throngh the cre- 
vice at the top of whose door, a stream of light was 
faintly glimmering, my ear was attracted by the sound 
of a familiar voice. 1 paused—and listened. 

“Twas his folly—his madness!” it said, “damn 
him! why did he thus expose himself? He must have 
known ho could not but be detected.” 

“ Aye; and that too, just as we had got all ready ; 
another day, and a Jew could'nt ‘a bovght our wal- 
lies!” answered a gruffer, and by me unrecognized 
tone. “But I say, Cap'n, d'ye think he'll ‘peach! 
I'm afeard on him, d’rat me, if | ain’t. He was 
al’ays a hugly cuss—and hated you, ye know, par- 
tie’lar!” 

“ No—no—no—”’ rejoined the other, after a pause, 
“he will not—he dare not—surely. Yet—and yet, 
as you say,———-Hank, you must manage to see him. 
Tell him we'll get him cleared—and speedily—pro- 
mise him hoards of red gold—put him off with any- 
thing, till we can consummate our plans, and place seas 
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between us and hie gibbet. Curse him for a fool! he 
shall. ewing—for he has almost marred it all !” 

“And how comes it on with the gal, Cap'n? I 
say—if you have so much bother with the hanimal— 
why don't you cut, and give it up? The old ’un’ses 
fortin’s yourn, you know, in any case—and you don’t 
wally the ‘ooman.” 

«“No—I did once—but, curses wither her, she’s 
turned it into gall. Yet | have sworn to possess her— 
and by Him that sitteth on the throne, I will, Then, 
Hank—then, the good gold and I sail in company for 
a change of air;—and she—ha, ha!—may whistle 
or kiss for a lover and a living !” 

« But how comes it on ?—ali snug—all right, eh?” 

“ Why—why, well enough—yes—well enough ‘ 
She had liked to have dished me—a brown-eyed boy 
—a-~ha, ha!—to-morrow ‘ll settle that! Blood floats 
away heavy impediments—eh, Hank, eh ? bha—ha!” 

“ Methinks! you and me knows that, and purty 
sarten, too! ha, ha, ha!” 

And here the two burst into a low, habitually cau- 
tious, bitter, sneering laugh. The note of one of the 
speakers clung to my fancy—lI had heard it some- 
where—and lately ; where, I could not recall. I was 
feeling a strange interest, too, in the colloquy—but a 
glanee at the packet in my hand roused me to myself, 
and I hurried on—so absorbed was I in my own self- 
ish joy—-hardly caring, if the fate of nations hung 
upon their words. 

7 * * * 

I was ence more seated in my atelier—my own lit- 
tle atelier-—dearer to me, in all its poverty of garniture 
and comfort, hallowed as it was to memory, as the 
scene of my first triumphs and of every conception of 
hope, in the prosecution of my “ gentle art”—dearer, 
and far more beautiful, in its home simplicity, than 
all the gorgeous parlors, that in the practice of my 
duties, daily glared upon my eye! I sat in my own lit- 
tle studie—not now, as on that morning's dawn it had 
been, gloomy with anxiety and doubt and cheerless 
prospect——but all rosy bright with hope’s rich tints, 
that flang a halo of joy over the dismal aspect of bare 
walls and broken furniture. My dim lamp burned 
before me—as I gazed at the delicately-traced super- 
scription on the back of Miss Grafton’s letter, and 
toyed with the seal, and eager as I was to know the 
contents, forbore to break the wax—gloating over 
the treasure, as the miser over the broad golden piece 
with whieh he loves to play, and knows it cannot fly 
his palm. At last { opened it, and ran my eye rapidly 
over the lines; it was as follows: 


“You have thought on me—you have met me and 
we have spoken together—and I will not affect to be 
ignorant, that yeu have looked on me with an eye of 
kindness. Alas, you fellow a shadow—you seek to 
link yourself with despair—you pursue abject misery ! 
I will not multiply words on a harrowing subject—but 
I respect yon far too much, to see you, a man—a 
young man—and one of so bright a promise to him- 
self and to the world, blindly rushing to a gulf of 
wretchedness, when a word from me may undeceive 
and save him; and | have determined to explain my 


meaning, by briefly relating a portion of my’ his- 
tory. 

My father was born, heir to a large estate, and ever 
lived in the highest enjoyment of a princely fortune. 
My mother died soon after my birth; | was, thus, 
early deprived of those inestimable blessings, mater- 
nal affection and guidance. When I was fifteen 
years of age, Wilson Connor, the gentleman whom you 
have seen, appeared at my father's house—young, 
handsome and accomplished. He was the friend and 
favourite of my father, over whom he soon acquired 
a singular influence, and to me, paid particular and 
admiring attention. Whether for myself er fortune— 
I knew not, then—and care not, now. My father 
wished me to become his wife—and this wish Connor 
himself followed up, with ardent vows and the most 
devoted attentions. I loved him not,—but his favor 
was the object of emulation among my companions— 
my vanity was flatiered—and young and giddy as I 
was—lI yielded to their constant solicitations and so- 
lemnly promised my father to marry the man of his 
choiee,—reserving my liberty for three years; and 
that, if he should die, before the union could be con 
summated, I would faithfully adhere to his wishes. 

“Oh the aceursed day, on which | made that pro- 
mise! Its memory is fraught with madness! 

“ He also, at that time, made a will—in which he re- 
corded this desire, as though it were his dying re. 
quest ; invoking Heaven's blessings on my head, if I 
complied—and, in case I failed—bequeathing his 
whole fortune to Connor, and cursing his disobedient 
child, in words—ols God! how burning! 

“ His health, soon after, rapidly failed, and we went 
to France, where we resided more than two years— 
during which time, I never saw or scarce bestowed a 
thought on Connor, but butierfly-like, flew thought- 
lessly from joy to joy, nought dreaming of the misery, 
in store for the future. Business suddenly called fa- 
ther home—for a month or two, only, as he supposed 
—and he left me in the care of a female friend, and 
preceeded to New York, where in a few weeks— 
alas, the day!—he fevered, and died! Shortly after, 
Connor sent an old and faithfol family-servant to 
bring me home, placed me in charge of a maiden 
aunt, and then claimed my hrad—pleading my own 
promise, my father's dying wish and his still-existing 
testament. Oh, then I awoke to the horror of wed- 
ding a man, I not only could not love, bnt the perfect 
correctness of whose moral gharacter, late circum- 
stances had taught me to more than doubt. 

“ Jacob, the old servant who brought me from Eu- 
rope—(since dead—alas! all that love me drop, one 
by one, away !) has frequently told me thet my father, 
a short time before his death, had learned to distrust 
his former idol, and drew up a will, revoking the 
former one, and concealed it beneath a secret slide 
in the frame of a picture—a picture of myself, which 
used to hang in his library. The existence of this 
hiding-place was known to no one but himself, until 
the old footman accidentally saw him deposit the pa- 
per there, of whose nature he afterwards assured 
himself. This, aceording to Jaeob’s tale, he would 





have produced again, had not his dissolution, in the 
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delirium of fever, suddenly prevented the develop- 
ment of his intentions, When we returned from 
abzoad—Connor had sold the old house, with all the 
fuzmiture—and the picture had gone, among the rest, 
mane knew whither! 

+ For a long time, this incident was my still surviving 
hope; but ah,—how idle! It was, after all, the story 
of an infirm and imbecile old man—and probably 
existed only in his own childish imagination. The 
-erush is not thas to be lified from my heart! Connor 
is inexorable, and will not abate one jot of his claim 
—my annt, though naturally kind, is completely un- 
der his fascination and thinks him perfect ; I can look 
for no assistance or support from her—I see nought 
before me, but the dread, the revolting sacrifice— 
then horror, despair and death! The estate is but 
dress in the comparison; for, though, there too he has 
me bound unto his will—yet, that I would forego— 
how freely—and work my fingers to the quick, for 
bread whereon to linger out my life, or, if it might 
be—starve; but my promise—my solemn promise! 
and that curse—THat curse, | cannot—I dare not 
ineur! 

“Ferbear then, kind stranger, forbear to interest your- 
self in the fate of an outcast, but fly me as you would 
a thing infected. You are good—you have an eagle- 
pinioned genius—ZI have heard of you. Men love to 
took upon you—you've a noble heart and a wise head 
—fame and fortune and happiness are all before you. 
Ge out into the world—choose a gem among its love- 
liest—one worthy to mate your lofty destiny—woo, 
and oh, you cannot but win! Farewell, now; we 
must see—speak—think of each other, no more. 

“ Farewell for ever! and that bliss hover over your 
path, which may never light on the aching heart of 

“ BLancu® GRAFTON.” 


I raised my eyes from the sheet, and fixed them on 
vacancy. Fspers—secret slide—the picture !—-Ha!— 
ap arrowy thought! Now—now, I am blest indeed 
I erushed the letter into my bosom, and rushed like a 
madman into the street. 

. * 

“Tony! Tony—that pic—picture! that picture! how 
came you by it? where did you get it?” breathless I 
stepped—and almost sunk upon the floor of Dodkin’s 
yoors, into which I had burst—with my fired soul 
sparkling in my eyes. 

“Picture? ha—ha! talk of pictures! Wait till I 
come back, that’s all. I’m going to git the likeness of 
Smith, the burglar they’ve just caught, and weave it 
imo my new work of Daniel and the Lion’s Den. I 
shall introduce Smith, allegorically, as Judas Iscariot, 
im the back-ground! That’s my way; always make 
your back-grounds effective !—Svakes says so—so say 
3. Ha—ha! guess Tom Hazard with his damn'd 
doge—” 

“To the dogs, with Tom Hazard! Anthony Dod- 
kine, answer me immediately, or I'll throtile you;— 
where got you that picture ?” 

The painter saw that something more than ordinary 

was thematter, and, for once, he answered promptly : 

“The female relation !—I did it.” 


* al 


“No—no! burn the female relation! that—that— 
that!” striking my finger on the frame,—* that glorious 
creature!” 

“O—h! that glorious creature! [ thought you meant 
the other one. Oh, I bought that at an auction. Cos: 
me a five dollar note,—that did.” 

“You must part with it!” 

“Can't!” 

“Tl give you fifty dollars, for it! fifty dollars down, 
Tony ! hard cash, my lad !” 

“Can't! money aint no object.” 

“You must; J’ony dear—you must, or I shall curse 
you.” 

“ Well—that's one way of striking a bargain—ha, 
ha! I do think. But’s no use talking—I can’t indeed. 
Why, do you know, I'm going to paint a sojer-cap on 
that woman, and make a Minerva out of her?—what 
d’ye think o’ that—ha? Part with it, indeed! You 
must be a little sick!” 

I saw it was useless to parley with the queer crea- 
ture—I resolved to tell him all. Rapidly I recounted 
to him my first meeting with Blanche Grafton, in the 
theatre—the subsequent reneontre—my burning pas- 
sion fer her, and the almost equally consuming hatred 
I bore towards Connor—the approaching contest with 
the latter, and the letter from the former—and finally, 
my wild but certain anticipation, that the picture be- 
fore us, was the one therein mentioned—~and that the 
precious testament was then concealed in its pannelled 
frame. 

“And why the dickens did'nt you say all this 
before?” said the good-hearted Tony—* and not go to 
jawing about your fifty dollars and sich truck!” and 
in a minute the picture was in our hands, which were 
roving rapidly over the frame, in search of the secret 
slide. 

“T have it—I have it’—shouted Dod, as his finger 
suddenly pressed the spring and the frame flew apart— 
“and there—are papers, that’s a fact.” 

I snatched them with convulsive transport and 
marked the superscription at a glance; it read, ina 
fair, round hand, 


Eugene Grafton's 
Last Will and Testament, 
1798. 


Oh God! thou hast blest me! I clutched the 
priceless treasure in my grasp and sprang, like an en- 
franchised eaglet, towards my home. 


* * 


* * 
+ It was a bright and beautiful morning that—on 
which I found myself in a light boat, with an athletic 
lad—who rowed me across the bay, towards the blue 
shores of Jersey. As bright an one,—as beautiful, as 
though two of God’s creatures, and members of the 
same great family, were not on their way—each, to 
drink the blood of his brother! Murder was in two 
hearts, at that fresh morning-hour—but the frown of 
the angry Jehovah flung no gloom upon his glorious 
works. The sun had not yet burst above the far hills 
—but the horizon glowed, as it were with life and 





gladness, at the triumphal advent of the red conqueror 





THE PICTURE. 





—and the matin-bird sprung up, on renovated wing, 
to hail and herald him. 

Though this was my first duel, so absorbing had 
been the interest of the scenes I have pictured, that, 
till now, I had bestowed little thought upon it. I was 
to meet a deadly fue—and without seconds! A sus- 
picion of foul play flashed across my mind—and was 
rejected again. I felt no fear. But—and ‘twas pos- 
sible—should I kill him—what then? The question 
I had not before asked myself! I looked up, at the 
blue, fathomless expanse—and around, on the green 
gladness of tree and grain and gras—the glittering 
ripples on the gentle tide—and shuddered at the 
thought. God’s goodness, in the work of his hand, 
had rebuked me—the fever of my spirit was allayed 
—the angel of peace whispered of love and forgive- 
ness to my soul! My mind was decided—I would 
fire in the air. 

The ground was a small, open court, hemmed round 
by nature, with a grove of young trees—the green 
turf beneath the feet, soft and level, as an artificial 
lawn. 

Connor was already there, and alone. He imme- 
diately approached and thus accosted me, without pre- 
vious salutation : 

“Young man! you have involved yourself in an 
awkward affair. You have crossed my path—the 
path of an unforgiving, blood-seeking man. * No 
one has ever done so, and lived to boast it. I am 
an unerring shot, and, as we fight—so certainly, you 
look your last upon that rising sun. I will not peril 
myself by slaying you, if not driven to it; you shall 
have ample opportunity, now and here, to recede.— 
Nay, more—resign all claim—for just claim you can 
have none—to the favor of the lady you have met— 
cease to follow her—let her not see you for one month 
and you shall swim in gold; after that time, seek her 
—see her, when and where you will—do with her 
what you will, fur me. Nay, I will then double the 
sum upon your palm, to rid me of her. Be wise, 
young sir, and weigh life and boandless wealth, against 
that speedy death, which shall cut off even the slight 
chance you may have, to win the worthless toy a silly 
girl can give.” 

This shameful harangue had proceeded without in- 
terruption on my part, but the hot blood was flashing 
in my face—choking my respiration and blinding my 
vision, with honest indignatiun. 

“Abandoned miscreant!” [ replied, so soon as I 
conld find utterance, “ your empty threats fall on an 
ear heedless of your braggart swellings—and your 
vile proposals appeal to a heart, too proud and honest 
not to despise the meanness and execrate the villany 
that actuates them. Fiend! I scorn you and your 
offer—and { will not so far distrust the justice of the 
Heaven above us, as to believe that you can much 
longer triumph in your remorseless rascality. Your 
course is well nigh closed oy ; 

“ Presumptuous boy! to the winds, with your idle 
prating!”” and he gnashed on me, with his teeth, “ do 
you accept my terms?” 

“I would sooner accept the offer of an everlasting 
hell!” 
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“And that is your only alternative—for, by the 
Lord that liveth, your days have filled their measure. 
Choose.” & 

He presented a pair of pistols—our weapons were 
chosen—ihe ground paced off—signals agreed upos 
and stands taken. 

“ One—two—three——FIRE !” 

A sudden numbness seized my arm, the pistol 
dropped from my hand, as [ pulled its trigger, and 
the ball lodged in the earth. I felt that his shot, aim- 
ed at my heart, had taken effect in the shoulder. A 
film gathered o’er my eyes and I sunk upon the ground. 
Like a hungry wild-cat he sprang upon me—his knee 
was on my breast—his hand at my throat, and twisted 
in the folds of my neck-eloth. 

“‘ Now, beardless babbler!”’ he shouted in my ear, 
like a maniac, “you've preached your last homily. A 
bride fer you?’ Ha—ha! Go, seek a blazing one, im 
tell !”” 

Feebly I strove to resist the murderer’s purpose— 
but my little remaining strength was fast ebbing—the 
strangling fold grew tighter and tighter—the black 
tide pressed on my cracking brain—death-lights flash- 
ed across my eyes! Fainter and fainter—God! was 
I thus to die? alone—alone, and the blue sky above 
smiling in mockery of my fate? 

My limbs were relaxing from their last convulsive 
straggle and I was sinking back in despair—when 
suddenly the hold was relaxed, and the wretch was 
torn, by some powerful hand, from my body, and huri- 
ed to the ground. Raised, as it were, from death, { 
feebly lifted my head and beheld Connor in the hands 
of two well known officers of the police—his forehead 
swarthy with rage—the same ashy and leprous palior 
on his lip-—the same wreathing of his veins~and 
hideous, stifled gurgle in his throat, as at the revelry 
of his dark passions, on the occasion of our quacrel. 
His mouth was slightly parted, and the white and 
clenched teeth glistened through. His heavy brow 
lowered fearfully above his piercing eyes, now un- 
earthly brilliant, and the huge drops of perspiration 
stood out, like beads, upon his fate. Every musele 
in his tall form swelled, as he vainly strove to fling 
his sturdy captors from his arms. 

No mean feature of the group, was the saltatery 
Tony Dod, who hopped up and down, threw his hat 
iu the air, and whooped for joy. ‘ 

« Just in time—by gravy! Another minute—Fred, 
and I expect you'd ha’ received your ticket for soop;” 
then turning with an air of majesty to the prisoner, 
“ Mister, your burglary cronies have ’peached—thene’s 
likewise a law agin counterfeiting—you'll please te 
consider yourself took up.” 

“ Fools—asses—pah ! damnation!” growled the cap- 
tive, “ what ridiculous farce is this? how dare you ar- 
rest me? My character shall place accusation at de 
fiance. Unhand me, I say! Rascals! you shall repent 
this!” 

“ Come, come—sirrah!” spoke out one of the mea— 
“you may as well be quiet; you'll hardly get out of 
our fingers, by spitting at us. And as to how we dere 
—here! we expect to be borne out by this document,” 
and he produced a warrant. 


”” 
. 
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With but a mute gesture of wrath and disappoint- 
ment, by way of reply to this last argument, Connor 
now turned his scowling glance @ where, propped up 
on my elbow—my head drooped and eyes swimming 
with dizzy sickness, | lay—hardly conscious of the na- 
ture of the transactions which were going on about me. 

“ Young man!"’ said he, “hear me! Think not thus 
to escape my vengeance. This idle interruption will 
prove futile. [ go tu vindicate successfully myself 
and burl ruinon my pursuers. One thing, learn and 
rementber;—if Blanche Grafton marries other man 
than Wilson Connor, her whole fortune becomes for- 
feited. Let that cool your amurous fever, my unfledged 
chick,—for it is as true as heaven—I swear it.” 

“ False—false as hell is false!” I cried—that name 
having roused me to myself—“1 told you Heaven 
would hear the cry of the injured—and ruffian, you 

are baffled! I have discovered the subsequent testa- 
ment !” 

“Ha!” Connor intensely whispered—his eyes fixed 
eagerly on mine, while pallid fear shook his joints and 
che shivered audibly—<damned liar! how—how— 
how—!" his throat rattled and he could speak no more. 

With the energy of renewed life, I stretched my- 
aelf up on my hand and tearing open my vest, shook 
ip air the precious document ard shouted deliriously : 

“ Here—here! do I lie? the papers—the papers— 
the pa—” exhausted with the effort and loss of blood, 
Z fell back on the turf, insensible. 

* * * * 

I opened my eyes. I lay on a couch—massive eur: | 
tains hang above and fell around me—but I looked 
through their openings at the scene. It was a rich 
chamber—gorgeous furniture was around the room— 
beautiful and costly things every where-met my eye. 
The sun was just setting, and a golden sheen was 

‘flung in at the tall window, pleasant to the eye. The 
evening breeze “that cools the twilight of the sultry 
day,’ stole gently in, with a flowing freshness—breath- 
ing gratefully upon my fevered brow, and making 
my pulse bound livelier. I was renovated and felt 
strong. I lay for@ moment, in sweet contemplation 
—absorbed in the magnificence of the scene. 

Presently I started. What had happened? Where 
was I? 

Gently the curtains, at my head, were parted—a 
face peeped in. "T'was Tuny Dod’s round, insipid 

vone. How sweet it looked to me, now! Tony's 
eyes—the gooseberries—stood out when he saw me, 
awake. Tony’s mouth opened—that great, square 
mouth, with the big, white teeth—and out walked his 
droll voice! 

“Why, Fred—my dear boy, how are you t” 

“ Pretty well, I thank ye, Tony, how are you !” 

“ Why—I'm poorly. They would'nt take my “ fe- 
male relation” into the exhibition, after all, Fred! 
Bat there was that Tom Hazard’s damn'd dogs, besides 
oceans of other varmint, he called cattle. I’m sure I 
never could see any merit in ‘em—but every body 
and the newspapers said they were splendid—equal 
to Morland’s, and all that stuff and nonsense. Ha, 
ha! as Soakes used to say:—hard customer that 
Soakes, by the way—borrowed ten dollars of me 





—gone off a starring on it, now—I shall never 
see that again. But he said a good thing once—, 
very goed thing—and that was, that merit never rises 
in the world—never appreciated. I know it to be a 
fact. I don’t paint now, Fred—I carry newspapers.” 

Here I interrupted Tony's catalogue of woes, and 
turned his ever-running clapper to the subject, which 
now began to rise from dormant memory and mingle 
in my thoughts. From him I learned that after I ief 
him so abruptly with the discovered papers, he went 
immediately to“ git the likeness” of the captnred bur. 
glar. While at the jail—a man was brought in, who 
had been recognised by the officer as an ‘old offender, 
and the accomplice of the prisoner—through a dis. 
guise, which he had donned, in order to gain admittance 
to his comrade, in safety. Finding himself fairly 

» he begged to have conference with his old 
companion—promising important disclosures. The re- 
quest was granted, and the two together, after an ear- 
nest colloquy, commended themselves to mercy, by 
confessing their crime, and informing against Wilson 
Connor, towards whom they appeared to bear an an- 
cient grudge, as the leader of a gang, which had long 
committed the boldest depredations with impunity. 
(I thought of the conversation I had overheard in the 
cellar, and interpreted it, now, without difficulty.) A 
warrant was.directly issued for the robber; but that 
night, he could not be found. Dodkins, however, te- 
membered the name in my narration, and aware that 
Connor would meet me in the morning—and where— 
gave the necessary information, and led the officers to 
the spot. They arrived, as you have seen, just in the 
“ nick of time” and I was spared the awkward neces- 
sity of leaving the sublunary world—~and this veri- 
table adventure unrelated. Tony had ceased. 

“ And where, in wonder’s name, am I now ? 

“ Now! why, in the house of Miss Therese Graf- 
ton, Miss Blanche’s worthy aunt—to be sure.” 

And was it indeed true? Ah, now, flooded back 
upon my soul, came all those glowing memories— 
my brain was clear again—I was waking to conscious- 
ness of a blissful trath. 

“Oh dearer than life itself! do [ indeed live and 
under the same roof with you?” 

My hand was taken, and pressed between two palms 
of dewy sofiness. That could not be Tony Dodkir's 
hand! Teny was not given to delicate pressures! | 
looked up in surprise. Thewision ! the vision—that 
ever sent the blood surging to my heart! 

“ Heavens—Miss Grafton !" 

“ Frederick!” 

“Blanche! and may I believe my eyes—my heart 
—Blanche 

« Dear Frederick !” 

“ And will you, high and beautiful as you are— 
follow the fortunes of the lowly artist? oh, speak !” 

«| will,—through the world !” 

« For life, Blanche?” 

“ For ever!” 

She stooped over me—her balmy breath was on my 
cheek—a ring. zt, silken and glossy, brushed my brow 
—our lips trembled—eame closer—and clung, into 
“a long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love.” 
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“ Now Sirius rages!” and the citizens rush from 
their respective residences, and people the far-off bays 
and promontories. The leafy shelter of the quiet 
street is changed for the nakedness of the sun burnt 
shore, the boundless flat of the salt seascape, and the 
dsawsy, monotonous beatings of the endless surge.— 
Oh, for the delights of a dog-day dance! a stroll upon 
the arid sand—the long, hot days, and sleepless nights! 
blood-tifirsty mosquitoes and griping landlords! Why 
is this? Is it a feverish and fishionable propensity, 
that compels the citizen from the cool breezes of our 
rectangular streets, and the green and pleasant shade 
of our door-post lindens? is it a canicular rabies, an 
urbi phobia—that drives our denizens from the enjoy- 
ment of advantages which sweltering strangers envy 
and admire? A Southerner periodically palpitates 
for the shelter of our side-walks and the grateful re- 
frigerative of our bi-fluvial breeze—but the non-enjoy- 
ing Philadelphian hurries from possessive blessings, 
and courts the glory of a meridian sun on ray-refleci- 
ing sand. A swim in the sweet Schuylkill, a bath at 
home, or a lave in the fresh tideway of the Delaware, 
is resigned for the luxury of a dip in the dirty surf, 
amid the shore-cast impurities and stinking greenness 
of the ocean’s skirts, redolent of salt, sand, slime, and 
sea weed. 





How beautiful the quiet quaker city appears in the 
calm evening of a sunny day ! where the brightness of 
the summer sky penetrates the leafy covert, and dap- 
ples the side walks with spots of silvery hve. The 
peripatetics issue forth to indulge in the usual vesper- 
tine locomotion ; and stroll gently down the aristocra- 
tic Chesnut and up the sedate and solid-seeming Mul- 
berry,.or vice versa. The paired-off votaries of the 
breechesless boy lounge languidly along the silent 
streets, Or pause, enraptured, at the various parterres 
and garden-slips that green the little nooks between 
the brick-work bulks, and ruminate oa Love among 
the roses. The man of leisure wakes from his siesta, 
and cooling his drouthy throat with a tumbler of iced 
Fairmount, envies not Jove his neetareous swizzle, or 
the Virginian the luxury of his morning julap. 





Julep! delicious drink, all hail! when thy spark- 
ling coolness and balmy infusion trickles daintily over 


my tongue, pleasing the palate with the harmonious’ 


minglings, aud lubricating the larynx with the delicate 
potency of that gay green punch, I sigh to think 1 can- 
not sip for ever! For a draught of pure delight, give 
me the julap’s foree and depth—when the aroma of the 
“greens” has blended with “ the good old peach,” and 


the slice of pine apple has been covered with the’ 


. 








shower of clean, planed ice, tinted with a quarter of a 
glass of port or claret wine, and the tumbler’s rim 


kissed by a bleeding lemon. Such a julap as this, as 
the “Duke” can make, even kings might love to 
quaff. 

Poor Johnny Keats, the poet, who is said to have 
been savagely slaughtered by Messieurs the Crities of 
old Edina, must have been prophetic in his address to 
the nightingale, for he has described a thorough-bred 
jalap to the iife. ‘Would that the honest soul were 
here to taste the beverage. 


Oh, for a draught of vintage that hath been 

CGool'd:a long age in the deep delv'd earth, 
Tasting ef Flora ani the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and san-burnt mirth. 
Oh, for a beaker full. of the warm South, 

Fall of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ! 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 


—_— 


To go from one delicious matter to another—ob- 
serve that bevy of young girls! they have just escaped 
from the thraldom of the schoolroom, and are hasten- 
ing to their own loved homes. Their black eyes 
twinkle with fun and frolic, and their sweet, honey- 
breath mouths curl and twist in wreathed smiles, as 
they tender joyous adieux to their mates. How pret- 
tily they trip! how gracefully they embody the poetry 
of motion! their little feet are not cramped in leather 
vices, nor are their dear waists polluted by the iron 
bindings of the French corset. Nature has free play, 
and exhibits her unfettered grace. 1 wish the maturer 
portion of the lovely sex would pay more attention to 
the necessity of ease in their walking movements. A 
pretty face and well-formed bust may shine conspicu- 
ously on a sofa at a soiree, or in a side box of the 
dress cirele—but to walk well is the crowning tri 
numph of the fair. 


I love the sight of these she younglings—these 
girl-women, with their bright faces and their sunny 
smiles. The little rogues are too young to bother our 
hearts with the pains and penalties ef the blind bey’s 
play ; the arrow rankies not in their innocent bosome— 
they know not the heart-sinkings, the melancholy 
moodiness, the cheek-on-hand leanings, the soul-sicken- 
ing aspirations for the presence of the chosen one, and 
the ecstatic thrill at the sound of his loved voice. 
Their hearts are full of the freshness of untired hope, 
and the beauty of this world’s life sits pleasantly on 
their young souls. 
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They tell us this old earth no more 
By angel feet is trod ; 

They bring not, as they brought of yore, 
The oracles of God. 

Oh, each of these young human flow’rs 
God’s own high message bears, 

And we are walking, al) our hours, 
With angels, unawares! 


“ Now Sirius rages.” Thus sings an English poet, 
but Sirius, commonly called the dog-star, does not rise 
«in the latitude of England till the end of August, 
\ when the dog-days have departed. _What then has 
« the dog-star to do with the warmth of the weather? 
Nothing ; it is a vulgar error to suppose that the 
+ heliacal rising of the canicule twinkler has any effect 
in increasing the summer's heat. The star Sirius 
rises later every succeeding year, and in some five 
thousand years hence will shine in the bright glory of 
the christmas sky, and will have as much to do with 
procreating snow storms and ice creams au naturel, as 
+ it.now has with the fervid burnings of the dog-day 
heat. Although the nearest of the fixed stars, its dis- 
tance. is computed by the astronomers to be some- 
where about 2,200,000,000,000 miles from the earth, 
or 27,000 times farther off than the sun—a furlong or 
two more or less. [do not, therefore, think it likely 
that its reflected or refracted beams could much assist 
the power of a midsummer meridian. Let us, just 
for jest, suppose that a body of caloric wanders from 
the atmosphere of the dog-star on a friendly visit to 
. Our minute morsel of earth; let us allow that it will 
travel half as quick as sound, or even as fast as a 
cannon ball at its greatest velocity, above seven hun- 
dred feet in a second, we shall find that it will occupy 
asensible ray the small space of five hundred and 
twenty-three thousand, two hundred and eleven years, 
before it can effect the sensorium of a citizen. 

Sirius therefore has nothing to do, maugre the an- 
nouncements of the almanac makers, with the phobia 
of onr canine companions? Certainly not; nor do I 
believe that one astronomer in a dozen knows the 
meaning of the appellation. The Egyptians, from long 
experience, discovered that the annual rising of the 
waters of the Nile was to be expected at the appear- 
ance of a certain star. When this welcome light ap- 
peared, they retired to their lofty places—to the flat 
roofs of their houses, and the terraced gardens on the 
river’s banks. From the warning afforded by the 
friendly appearance of the star, they hieroglyphed it 
under the semblance of a dog—that faithful animal 
having ever been distinguished for his watchful quali- 
ties in affording warning of impending danger. The 
original Egyptian name, Tayout, has undergone a sin- 
gular corruption. Thaaut, Thot, Thotes, Sothis—to 
the Latin Sirius. The wise men of the present day 
have sensibly reversed the meaning of the term ; and 

- although the canicular brightness has altered his time 


of rising, yet the commencement of the nominal dog. 
days is the signal for the war of extermination among 
the canines, and the prevention of the possible propa- 
gation of that hydrahydrophobia. Editors re-copy 
their annual warnings and croak the cry of caution ; 
toothless old women mumble their reminiscences of 
former bites ; magistrates issue their mandamuses ; 
muzzle-mongers pocket the ordinance shillings; bow. 
wows bow to the blow, and get knocked on the nod. 
dle by niggers. 


Let us proceed with our stroll. The twilight has 
thickened the shade.of the trees, and that fairy jack 
o’ lantern, the phosphoric beetle, trims his tail-born 
lamp, and studs the air with spots of short-lived fire. 
The fineness of the evening has drawn the mutrons to 
their window seats, and the sound of the harp and the 
piano, and sweet, clear voices in cantation, and the 
merry prattie and the young hears laughter blend 
in social harmony from the rooms within, and tell of 
happiness, and love, and joy. 


Now ice cream is potent, and Parkinsen opens his 
portals and vends Vanilla. Penn cveckneys cram the 
dainty fabrication down their unrelenting mouths with 
marvellous insatiety, and loud and oft repeat the cal! 
for cates and cheap confections. 


The young moon “sheds her light o’er tower and 
tree,” silvering the Dutch-like cupola and cornices of 
the old State House, and peeping at us between the 
branches of the linden trees from behind the flying 
clouds of snow-heaped shape, as a young lady peeps 
from the curtain of her chamber window at the pass- 
ing cavalier. The marble of “the mammoth” looks 
more delicately white in the soft radiance afforded by 
Madame Diana, and reminds me of Lorenzo's speech 
to the gentle Jessica :— 


“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank !” 


The field cricket, the acheta campestris, sounds his 
tiny trompet, and the katydid croaks an accompani- 
ment. Dense clouds have obscured the crescent 
lamp; and the summer lightning, with its dazzling 
flash, breaks through the growing darkness of the 
night. The forms of distant chimnies loom in the 
meteoric air, and, with unthinkable rapidity, vanish 
ere one can note their shape. The thunder rumbles 
lazily along, and wakes the echoes of the startled 


among the leaves—let us in, and chew the cud of 
sweet reflection over the screwed end of a Cubs 
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WHAT WILL YOU WAGER? 
AN ANECDOTE FROM THE FRENCH. 


> 


Tue diligence stopped at the White-horse inn, 
in the principal street of Fontainbleau. Fatigued 
and oppressed by the heat on the road, we slowly 
stretched ourselves, and descended the steps of the 
vehicle as lazily as possible, smiling at the vacant 
appearance which sleep, broken by our sudden arri- 
val, had stamped upon the visages of some of our 
fellow-travellers. The baggage was dismounted, and 
dinner ordered. Some of the country folks were 
eagerly pressing forward to gaze on the newly ar- 
rived, together with their packages, bird-cages and 
children. In the midst of this bustle, a fat, red. 
faced man, about thirty years of age, an insipid bab- 
bles who had favored us the whole length of the 
journey with the history of his great speculations 
at Fontainbleau, and of his marriage, which he 
was at the present time coming there to consum- 
mate, drew out his watch, and exclaimed : 

“ Already four o'clock !” 

“T'll bet you that it is not,” said a gentleman in 
slippers, who was smoking a cigar before the door 
of the low-roofed apartment. 

“Tis one of Briquet’s watches,” proudly answered 
the rabicund-faced gentleman, at this interruption. 

“Ten louis, that it is not one of Briquet’s,” replied 
the smoker. 

The other gave him a look of pity, and went into 
the waveller’s room, saying to me, 

“Don’t dive here,” and with a touch of the elbow, 
“we will go to a café, where we can do better.” 

“I'll wager any thing you choose, that the watch 
is worth nothing,” persisted the one in slippers, follow- 
ing after. 

“I did not address my conversation to you, sir.” 

“I'll bet that you did,” retorted the other. 

My fellow-traveller, confounded at this persecution, 
mised his hand, pointing to his forehead, signifying 
that the intruder was deranged. 

“I defy you to prove it,” continued his persecutor ; 
and with this parry and thrust, the two regarded each 
other with the most snarling looks it is possible to con- 
ceive, just like two dogs about to be let loose at one 
another. 

“Upon my word,” said the traveller to me, “I know 
nothing of the fellow, but I have a great inclination to 
make him march off.” 

“As to that, I wager you do not,” answered the 
obstinate intruder. “Moreover, I will bet that 1] 
make you take the route back to Paris, and that, too, 
without much delay.” 

“That will be no easy matter for you, as I came 
here to be married.” 

“One hundred louis that you do not!” 

“Sir, you are an impertinent scoundrel, and I will 
box your ears.” 

“T bet "tis a lie!’ 
Upon rs the ruddy-faced gentleman stamped with 
x 





rage, and passed before the fellow making a sign for 
him to foilow. 

“ Yes, my love,” said the other, taking with him a 
box containing a brace ef pistols. 

I interposed between them to stop this joke, but 
it was no longer a jesting matter, and my representa- 
tions were useless. We reached a solitary spot in 
the park, where the cigar hero was saluted by an 
officer of the garrison, who was willing to become 
his second. I threw up into the aira five-franc piece 
as a signal, the report of a pistol foilowed, and the 
piece of money fell indented. 

“Bet,” said the never-ceasing and immoveable marks- 
man, “ that I pierce that leaf, trembling at the extre- 
mity of the bough ;” and it was pierced. 

“Wager that I kill you,” added he, coolly regard- 
ing the astonished traveller. 

“Tis probable,” replied the other, changing from 
the ruby to a ghastly hue; “and since it is probable, 
tis useless. Consequently, I take again the road back 
to Paris, and have the infinite honor to be your very 
humble servant.” 

In fact, we saw him deposit himself upon the im- 
periale of the diligence. I solved the enigma. This 
was a rival, to whom the fair lady had given a de- 
scription of her intended. Need I add, that he won 
the lady in question”? After the honey-moun, I learned 
that the dead-shot had encountered the crest-fallen 
suitor at Paris, and said to him: 

“I wager that you return to Fontainbleau.” And 
the fat, red-faced man returned accordingly. 


— ———— 
BOOKS. 


THere are three capital mistakes in regard te 
books :—First, some persons, through their own indo- 
lence, and others, from a sincere belief of the vanity 
of human science, read no book but the Bible. Bat 
these good men do not consider, that, on the same 
principle, there ought to be no sermons. 

Second—Some collect great quantities of books for 
show and not for service. Of such as these, Louis 
XI. of France aptly observed, that “ they resembled 
huneh-backed people, who carried a great burden 
which they never saw.” This is a vain parade, even 
unworthy of reproof. If an illiterate man think by 
this art to cover his ignorance, he mistakes; for while 
hie appears to affect modesty, “ he dances naked in a 
net,” &c. 

Third—Then there are others, who purchase large 
libraries, with the sincere design of reading all the 
books ; a very large library, however, is but a learned 
luxury. Nations may sometimes become celebrated 
by such accumulations—but the individual is likely 
to be overwhelmed with the vastness of his stores, 
Book-collectiny and book-reading are two very different 
things. 
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JEMMY BARR, THE WORLDLY WISE. 


I accomranren Simon Frazer in one of his long 
walks up the country side. It was a fine, lovely 
evening, when we set off, and he must have a cold or 
a wicked heart, who can gaze unmoved on all the 
varied charms which nature, in this delightful season, 
scatiers around us. We gained the brow ofa miglity 
hill, and I paused to admire the surpassing beauty of 
the view. Simon sat thoughtfully down upon the 
grass. It was not often that he was so long silent — 
At last, pointing to a cluster of cottages under a clump 
of fine old trees a short way off—he looked mourn- 
fully in my face, saying—* That tenantless clay once 
sheltered a blythe and thriving family—and now, in 
yon far off field, in an unhallowed grave, lie the bunes 
o’ him that was its master. {[ went by—and he was 
not—I sought him—but his place could not be found !” 
I looked at the good man, and saw a tear trembling 
in his eye, but did not speak. 

“ Aye, silence, silence is best over such a grave!” 
he continued, with a heavy sigh. “Many a time 
have I trudged this hill road; and many a merry 
evening I’ve passed up yonder beside the fire that's 
quenched for ever. James Barr, the tenant of this 
farm, was a jovial, thorough-gaun chield, active and 
laborious—up early and late—driving forward his 
work, and keeping his farm and all about it in the 
highest.possible order. His wife was a clever and 
most worthy woman, who, in ber department, fulfilled 
every duty well and wisely. | never met with them 
but at she time of my periodical visits, when I was 

‘sure to receive a most hearty welcome, and stayed 
sometimes an hour or two, sometimes a night, and all 
seemed well. The wife was of a sober and rather a 
grave cast, and James, though restless and rattle-brain- 
ed, and apt to let his tongue run on at random, was 
yet, when we sat down to chat, a rational, elear head- 
ed fellow, with fewer prejudices than common farm- 
ers then generally had, of which his fields bore suffi- 
eient evidence ; for he had adupied many new improve- 
ments. 1, therefore, found my occasional visits to him 
very agreeable, and thought time would, ere leng, 
mend his faulis. 

“I, however, did not like the manner in which I 
heard him spoken of by his neighbours, even those 
whe I did not think had any cause to dislike him.— 
Some laughed, and shook their heads, calling him a 
queer Man, giving many a hint that, if he did not 
grew rich, it woald not be because he stickled at the 
means. ‘Only let Jemmy get sight o’ the thing he’s 
wanting, and, my word! he'll make s steeple race 
for’t. kt will be a gay big bar in his gaet that he'll 
no lowp owre,.’ ‘ And then,’ another would add, * he’s 
gotten im wi’ the laird. Ye see, he takes the laird's 
bidden ateut drainin’, and dykin’, and limin’, and 
dungin’; and, ye see, that pleases the gentles, but 
what ken they about lan’ and craps? but just, ye see, 
they like puir folk to do their bidden’, and that’s what 








Jemmy does. And if ye but heard him wi’ the lairi, 
how impident he is! and the laird laughs, and thinks 
him sic a clever chield, and, my words, he is that! 
and that the laird ‘I! fin’, yet, owre the finger nebs, or 
I’m mista’en.’” 

“The hint of his being in favour with the laird, 
seemed to explain away much of what I heard 
and thongh some things did stick in my mind, 
and though all seemed going on as hitherto in his 
house, every year seemed to add a graver and graver 
cast to the disposition of his wife, and to furnish his 
neighbors with new subjects of suspicion. In the 
course of my usual jowrneyings, in the common room 
of an inn, far from this, on the night of a fair, I sat with 
a number of farmers, and dealers of various descrip- 
tions, who were enjoying themselves round a good 
fire, and over their ale and whiskey-punch: telling § 
many a strange tale of cheats, pranks, and supple 
tricks they had witnessed in the course of the day, J 
when an old man seizing a pause in the conversation, f 
began: ‘Ay, but what d’ye think o’ that devil's limb, 
Jemmy Barr? there was he and a bit wee twal year 
auld cow te sell. So, what had he dene, but twa or 
three weeks syne he closes her up in the byre, and 
wark he fa’s on puir aul’ Crumie, and he feeds her 
wi’ the stuff they gie te game cocks, deil fa’ me, gin 
dinna believe it was stown frae the Jaird,—I kenna 
what they ca ‘t; but he .and the bit callan Jemmy 
curried, and scoured, and buttered, and brushed ber 
aul’ hide, till they garred her shine like o race-horse. 
Neist he fa’s foul o’ her old rough horns, that !'l! 
swear had a dizen o' nicks in them ; and he and the bit 
callan—sorrew fa’ him to learn his ain bairn sic tricks— 
and they pared and they scrapit wi’ this thing and the 
tither thing that wrights polish their wark wi’, till 
they made them like ony three year aul’ quey's.— 
Some laughed, some looked grave, but the speaker 
went on. ‘ But, what do ye think o’ the graceless dog 
gieing such a lesson to his ain Jaddie? And that’s no 
the warst o't—Aft comes he to the fair with his dain- 
ty young cow. But he’s owre weel kenned now-t- 
days to come muckle speed at a fair, so he gies Jemmy 
Crumie’s tether, and set him into the fair by himself, 
weel instructed how he was to proceed. The father 
and son took no notice o’ ither whan they met, but 
they had their ain signals for a’ that, and about the 
height o’ the fair the callen gets amang a whee 
stranger fulk, So they took notice o’ him, for he’s 4 
bit bonny callan, and they spe’ert about his cow, and 
I’se warrant you she was his ‘granny’s cow, and she 
had to seel’t to pay the ren’t,’ and, tho’ he's as sharp 
as a needle, he lookit like a simpleton. So by comes 
the father, by chance, ye’re sure, and he began jawing 
him abvut the cow, spe’ert gin it was a year aul’, and 
gin he would gie ’t for twa notes. Sv the folk took 
the callan’s part, and the twa played into ane anither's 
han’s, till, deevil be on me, gin they did na manage 
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atween them, to,sell the puir auld worn-out b-——, 
that "Udie in the calving, for a five year anid, o’ the 
Guernsey biuid, and got filieeo guineas for her!’ 
“The expressions. called forth by this recital were 
various, a8 ustial, among such, people, many of them 
hardened: in sin; but, though some laughed loud ai. 
the auceessful knavery, all, with one feeling, repro- 
bated: with execration the conduct. of the godless fa- 
then. As far: me, | was mute in. grief and astonish- 
ment, and for many years travelled little by the hill 
road; and saw little of James Barr, 1 could new ac- 
count for the. melancholy of his excellent wife, and 
for her sake, occasionally stopped at the. house. fur an 
hour. Every thing seemed thriving; the farm, the, 
catile, the houses, all appeared in the highest order. 
His eldest son, this very Jemmy mentioned by the old 
farmer, had. grown a fine, tall handsome fellow, and had 
married well. The wife.alone looked sad, and low in 
spitita, and broken in health. The last time 1 saw 
her, when: I was. about to take my leave, she said to 
me, “So, Simon, and you must go? Farewell, Simon, 
it's no likely we'll ever meet here again, for: I'm. wear- 
ing awa, and the Lord’s will be done! hb have tried 
todo my duty to the best of my knowledge, but I 
have been @ poor, unprofitable servant. lt has no 
pleased the Lerd to gie me power over the evil spi- 
rite F've had te encounter.’ | fixed my eyes on the 
poot woman's face, fearing her brain was. touched 
with some fanatical fancies, but she went on. ‘James 
cases for none of these things. This world, and the 
things'o! this. world are a’ he looks to; the mam 
of warighteousness has blinded his heart. These barns 
and byres.; these biis o’ fields, his: crops and hig cattle, 
these are his gods! On, Simon! Simon! I daur say 
he has never said: in his. heart, There is no God ; but 
weel [ wat, he lives without Ged in: this world, and 
seems never to remember that there is anitber. When 
he comes as near io the entranceof that unseen world: 
2s. bam, what will a’ that he's gathering and fechting 
fop here avail him? I have done my best, and strove 
my best to lead: him to. higher thonghis, but it has 
pleased God to give me nae power owre him; and, 
oh, Simon, Simun, that’s heavy at my heart, but it’s 
ma.’ He has ruined my bairns. Young things are 
thoughtless enough at the best, and ech, a mother 
hes. muckle ado, even wi’ the best help o’ ber guidman, 
to teach them, and lead, them in the way o’ their duty 
to.theiz Maker and their neighbor, and far mair to gar 
them perform it. But oh, wae'’s me! I've had ony 
thing but help frae the father o' my unhappy, weans. 
Gleg are they, and easily did they learn that he 
would find hide faut, though they sheuld fing a’ their 
puir mither’s counsels at their heels! 1 have prayed, 
day and night have | prayed, when nae mortal e'e 


when he prayed for pardon o’ his ain sins, and the sins 
of his cruel and rebellious sons, | ha’e mony a dreary 
hight watered my couch wi’ my tears. But it availed 
not, and now | ean greet na mair. My head's bura- 
ing dey, and my heart's withered. [ cannot last lang 
how, the Lord will soon tak me hame ; and though it 
has been his buly will to deny me ao answer tn my 


sniietaas answer in, mercy when. I'm dead; he 
may yet tonch. their cauld and stony hearts, and-epen, 


) thein eyes, before they sleep the sleep o’ death. They. 


say deeing folk see. whyles muckle that’s coming, and 
if the thoughis.o’ my heart, that's geun like a hammer, 
-dinna mislead me; there’s. baiih woe and want. afora 
them when I’m.ayva. Il) gotéen gear winna last. A, 
little that a.just-man hath is better than great riches, 
o’ the ungodly. And, QO Lord! it may be thas the, 
unthankfu’ hearts, that. grow careless and hard in. the, 
day of prosperity, may melt.and be purified in the 
furnace of affliction.’ 

“The poor woman's cheeks had rapidly assumed a 
vivid red, and her eyes sparkled intensely, as.if with 
inspiration, as she spoke, not in the usual subdued 
mournfab tones, but with the rapidity and foree of de- 
lirium. She turned suddenly from meand went inio. 
the house; and I sought the field forsome of her fa- 
mily. I found her son James, and told. bim I thought. 
his mother alarmingly ill. He lovked sincerely, cone 
cerned, and instantly quitting his: work, hurried inte. 
the house; | believe a doctor. was sent for without loss 
of time, but the. good woman died in the course of the 
next day. 

“1 do not know how soon her dying words began 
to be fulfilled, for fulfilied they were, at least in. part 
| was disgusted to. hear how litile her: husband re. 
garded herdeath. I suppose he had felt her silent se- 
rious virtue and piety a severo restraint; and, as bis 
neighbors said, ‘gaed clean aff at the nail,’ as soon 
as she was removed. But still he. went on accumm 
lating wealth by all sorts of means, and every thing 
seemed to thrive with him, and round him; when, 
suddenly, he became dull and dispirited, and careless 
of all his former idols. He shut his eyes upon fine 
horses, his. prize cows, his beautiful fields, and his. sicly 
crops; the neighbours.said he had got the blink. an 
ill e’e, or that he had. seen a bogle, and: some that his 
wife's ghost hauated him. Others. thought ‘ his eon- 
science was. waukened; and it might lead to guid; if 
he didpa queneh the workiugs ©’ the spirit; but, oh, 
‘sire! James is. unco. like a man that would do. that, ye. 
see, he has na gaen near the minister!’ 

“ Meeting his son, he: begged me to go in witness 
his father, who was‘ sore changed, and sat continually 
by the fire moaning and sighing. And when we ax 
what aile him, he only repeats im a voice that would: 
break your heart, “ What ails me!” And we daurng 
leave him alane for a minute, since ae day | caiched 
him hiding a piece rope wi’ a rinnin’ neose on'’t—~ 
|Gude save us!" Amen, God save us! repeated kL 
Your father, and you, and all the rest of us, have much 
need to pray, Lord save us, else we perish. Lord, lead 
us not in’o tempiation! You have all had a long, pe 
riod of prosperity and health. Hf you have not re- 
ceived and used these blessings well, see that you 
profit by adversity, should it now be at hand. You, 

James, are sill a young man; and be warned to ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before 
he evil days come,and the years draw nigh in which 
thou saalt say, | have no pleasure in them,’ as your 
weeiched father now does; for you may rest osured 





Prayers while livin’, och, maybe, Simon, he may 
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life, with all its joys and sorrows, will soon, soon 
pass away, like a tale that is told. Even should we 
arrive at old age, which very few of us do, and we are 
liable to death every moment; but, supposing we 
should attain to the extremest length of life, still death 
comes at last, and mark me, James, ‘after death, the 
judgment.’ ‘ Ay, that’s just like my puir mother, she 
‘was aye speaking that gate. O, it was beautifu’ to 
hear how she could speak, just like the minister or 
you, Simon.’ ‘it is litte matter what we speak or 
hear, anless we make good use of it,’ said I, ‘ unless, 
indeed, to bring us under a heavier condemnation. He 
who knows his duty, or who, from his opportu- 
nities, might. know it, and who does. not fulfil it, 
shall be beaten with many stripes. . Your ex- 
cellent muvther’s life was as good as her con- 
versation was instructive and edifving... And if you 
dont make a good use of both her precepts and her 
example, it would be better for you at the Jast day if 
you had never been born. I say, James—far better 
would it be never to have known life at all, than by 
our own wilful sins and impenitence, to incur the risk 
of living to all eternity in torments prepared for the 
devil and his angels.’ ‘Thae’s awfu' words, Simon!’ 
said he. ‘ Yes, they are awful words,’ [ replied,‘ but not 
the hundredth part so awful as the fact is terrible and 
true. They are awful now ; they are of infinite im- 
portance now: how awful then will they be at the 
hour of death ! though, even then their real importance 
cannot be increased ; for it is only now that it will 
avail us. It is during every moment of our fleeting 
lives that it is of eternal importance to us to consider 
their awful meaning, not merely at the hour of death. 
What will it avail us then to remember the words of 
God spoken to us through the voice of our mother? 
what, but to aggravate the terrors and the horrors of 
death! Afier a life of sim, of utter disregard of 
our duties toGod and to man, when we can do no 
more ill, when temptation is extinguished in the dregs 
of existence, when the surfeiting of sin fills us with 
loathing and remorse—should we then be happy to 
make a snatch at heaven, rather than eat of the fruit 
of our doings in that place prepared for the evil spirits 
to whose guidance we abandoned ourselves as long as 
we could—what will it avail? will that wish entitle 
us to enter on a state of eternal enjeyment?’ 
‘ Through our Saviour, said the young man. ‘ He 
pardonded the penitent thief on the cross.’ ‘He did,’ 
I replied, ‘ the thief received his pardon at the hour 
of death ; but what authority have we to suppose that 
his repentance was deferred till then? It is nowhere 
said at what time he had committed the crime for 
which he suffered. Detection and condemnation don’t 
often follow instantly; it might have been years be- 
fore ; and, probably, from the feelings he showed, it 
had been deeply repented of. And never forget, this 
was a case wilhout a parallel on earth. The Lord and 
Giver of life was at the moment making atonement 
for the sins of the world, and with his own divine 

lips, gave the assurance of pardon to a repentant “ 
man brother in the agonies of death, who had confess- 
ed his divinity at that dark and dreadful hour when his 





own sposties had forsaken him and fled. And, more- 


over, it is only God and our Saviour who can judge 
of the degree of guilt that accompanies any crime ; 
so, do not let any frantic hopes, arising from this one 
ease, which, as I have said, can never have a paralle| 
on earth—delude you to put off the hour of penitence 
and amendment. If you read your Bible, it is impos. 
sible you can overlook the perpetually recurring testi. 
mony of both the Old and New Testament, that, without 
holiness, no man can see God. And, James, holiness 
is not a thing to be put offand on at pleasure.  [t is 
no particular act of repentance, of piety,or of good 
works. Itis the habitual temper. It is truth, honesty, 
and purity, influencing our whole conduct to our 
neighbour, and devout worship of our God, fitting the 
soul, afier death, to join the pure and glorious spirits 
in heaven in their divine occupations.’ The young man 
was very attentive while I spoke,and very grave. He 
thanked me for my good advice,—and, perfectly re- 
solved to begin to repent next morning, he found, as- 
multitudes before and since have found, the road to 
perdition made smooth and pleasant by a pavement of 
good resolutions. 

“IT went into the house with him, and then saw the 
father, a breathing monument of what poor frail man 
is when touched by the finger of God! He sat scowl- 
ing around him, with mingled hatred and fear in his 
angry countenance, refusing toeat or speak. He was 
lean and haggard, and old-looking for his years, and it 
was very difficult to believe him the same person I 
had formerly known, full of jokes and joviality ; at 
york from morning till night, through foal and fair 
weather, heaping up nncertain riches; and now that 
he had got them, there he was, to show us that, with- 
out the blessing of God, our hope and our labor 
are all in vain. Surrounded with comforts and bless- 
ings, he knew no comfort, and felt no blessing! He 
had, no doubt, through life, attended church regularly. 
He had paid God external worship; had honored Him 
with his lips when his heart was far frem him; but it 
may be truly said, he had never devoutly and piously 
prayed God to bless him, or his work ; and God left 
him to himself! He looked at me as I entered, and a 
consciousness that | knew him and his doings, seemed 
to cross his mind with a strong feeling of shame. His 
pale face reddened for a moment, and then became 
paler than: before. He rose from his seat, and gave 
me his hand as cold and damp as clay. ‘Neighbor, 
said I,‘I am sorry to see you thus.’ ‘Ay, I ha’ na 
been weel,’ he replied ; and the croak of his hollow, 
sepulchral voice, made me chill, and brought to my 
mind strange thoughts of the doleful creatures, we are 
told, were to how! over Babylon. ‘ Ay, I ha’ na’ been 
weel,’ he repeated, ‘ and I canna just say either what 
ails me.’ ‘You are needing exercise, for one thing,’ 
said 1; ‘you are grown quite cauld and stockit wi’ 
sitting there dozening at the fire. Go out to your 
work, man, and do your duty.’ * My duty!’ he uttered 
afier me with a shudder. ‘ Ay, your duty,’ I also 
repeated ; ‘do yuu think our duties cease though we 
cease to perform them? ‘ Maybe no,’ came from his 
breast, nearly inarticulate in the groan which accom- 
panied it: ‘but, ye see,.I’m no like mysel’, Simon: I 
care na’ for my wark, no! no! I canna bide to see 
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my wark, it’s a’ ahin’; every thing’s gane wrang.— 
The grund’s cald, wat, and dirty. There’s nae light 
nor heat in the sun now; the warld’s grown dark and 
ugly; the very bits o’ birds that used tosing sae merry 
and sweet when the warld was bonny, their din deaves 
me now; they do naething but scriech in my lugs 
like:a wheen jay-piets. | hate the warld, and I wish 
] war out o’ ’t: there's naething like what it wont to 
be. I gaed into the barn—to do a thing’—his son’s 
eyes and mine met— to do a thing—I kent nane were 
near me, and that I would get peace todo't. But just then, 
just atthe moment, such an awfu’ sound pierced my ears, 
the dreadiu’ thought entered my mind that it was the 
last trumpet: I fell through my purpose, and I stoitter- 
ed doun to the floor, and there I stood still trembling ; 
cald diaps fell frae my brow and chin, and. the noise 
o' a hundred mills was in my brains. 
a@.wee to mysel’ again, and what was a’ this about, 
think ye? Heard ever ony body. the like? What 
was’t but the crawing o’ the cock on a bauk, at my 
lug! heard ony ane e’er the like o’ ’t, that I should be 
sae bewitched as to staun there shiverin’ and gaspin’, 
as if I was in the dead thraws, because the cock 
craw'd!’ ‘The crowing of a cock has awakened the 
conscience of a sinner, before now,’ said I, solemnly.’ 
‘If you were conscious of any crime, either perpetrated 
or intended, I hope, like Peter, yoa went owt and 
wept bitterly ?’ His face changed color, but he went 
on, as if he had not heard me, to repeat, ‘I hate this 
ugly warld, | wish | were weel out o’’t.’ ‘Speak 
no ill of this world,’ said I, ‘ it’s far too good for those 
who are in it, neighbor; and see that ye be fit to 
leave it, and fit to appear befvre your Maker in judg- 
ment, before ye impiously revile it, and wish to leave 
it Remember, there is neither knowledge, nor de- 
vice, nor repentance in the grave, to which we are all 
hurrying fast enough ; it may be, most of us will think 
it too fast, when the time comes, though we speak so 
daringly. Meantime, crack at leisure about quitting 
this beautiful world ; and send for your doctor to look 
afier your body, and send for the minister to look into 
your soul; and mind, my friend, to attend to the ad. 
vice of both, for they both know their business and 
their duty well, and they may fit you either to live or 
die when it is God's will.’ 

“The doctor did his part effectually, and soon set 
the sinner on his feet and into his fields again. But 
the worthy clergyman’s ministrations were poured 
into deaf ears and a stony heart; and, could you be- 
lieve it? the very next time I saw this wreiched 
man was in a haberdasher’s shop, buying finery for a 
glaiket, impudent young gipsy, whom he afterwards 
married. 

“ His son, and his family, and the rest of his chil- 
dren, then left the house; and James took a small 
farm some miles distant; for, as the gash old neighbours 
foretold, the laird had got over the finger oe and 
would Jet him none of his land. 

“ The father returned to his work, but, as he had 
truly said, ‘every thing was ahin’. The drains were 
choked, the fields were ill-ploughed, the fences were 
broken down, and the cattle rang’ng in all directions, 

cornfields, turnips, and hay. The potatees 


At last I cam) 





were not hoed, the turnips not thinned, the corn full 
of thistles, dockens, and gule. His precious horses 
were all in bad condition ; one was coughing, another 
was lame, a third broken-winded. Carts, ploughs and 
harrows, and barrews,- and harness,—shovels, and 
spades, and hinges, and locks, and keys, were all da- 
maged, and disordered, and broken, and lost. He toil- 
ed, and stormed, and eursed all through. Turned off 
one servant, and beat another for insoience, who im- 
mediately left his place, by way of mending matters, 
His sons were away from him; nothing remained 
but one or two boys, who had early learned to imi- 
tate the men, who had imitated the sons, who had 
imitated the father; and it would have been difficult to 
say which of them had arrived at the highest state of 
perfection in the svience and practice of knavery. 

“The fellow he had beaten, while trudging towards 
the next town, fell in with one of those blights of ci- 
vilized life, those cankers, gangrenes, worse than moth 
and rust, and mildew, and dry rot,—a pettifogger in a 
petty town ; and this nuisance was trudging, like him- 
self, in quest of mischief. They were originally near- 
ly of the same rank in life, though the scavenger of 
brawls and iniquity was a smart youth,and a beau 
withal. However, people generally find their level 
in this world, and they soon entered into conversation. 
The disbanded ploughman related his heavy affliction 
in being forced to leave his place at mid-term without 
warning; and also gave a full and particular account 
of the thrashing he had received from his master. He 
was prond of the deep interest and sympathy with 
which so fine a gentleman entered into his case; re- 
peated it over and over again, and redoubled his 
blows at every repetition. The consequence is easily 
anticipated,—James Barr was regularly cited to appear 
before the sheriff, for an assault upon his servant. 

“ The inextricable confusion and ruin in which he 
found his affairs out of doors, put him, as may be be- 
lieved, into no very pleasant frame of mind in the 
house. Even very good men seem but too often to 
imagine, that their best remedy for the ills and pro- 
vocations they meet with abroad, is to make their 
wives and families as uncomfortable as possible at home, 
And, it must be confessed, that most men are, more 
or less, actuated by the same spirit as the brave fellow 
immortalized in Christ's Kirk on the Green, who, to 
avenge himself for the ills sustained abroad, ‘ gaed 
hame and paid his wife, for he could pay nae ither.’ 
But Jamer Barr, though an unprineipled, was not an 
ill-natured man; and circumstanced as he was now, 
such a wife as he had lost, might have done much to 
console and assist him in head and hands, and have 
guided him, both in worldly and spiritual evils, 
through his labyrinth of misery. While she lived, he 
had at all times, on coming home, found his house, 
his wife, his children, and bis meals, in readiness and 
comfort. The cows were milked; the cheese and 
butter made; the pouliry fed; calves and pigs, and 
chickens reared ; and all these various articles pre- 
pared and arranged, and sent to market at the regular 
moment. He never knew, and never inquired how 
these and fifty other things were done. How the 
blankets, and sheets, and shirts, and clothes, of him- 
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self and his family, were. got, or made, op mended; all 
things, were done, that was all he knew. Sum set 
and rose, and he rose in health and strength, 
and: went to his fields, and’ came home, and eat, and: 
drank, and slept, without its having ever oecurred: to 
him thet there was any thing in all this for whieh he 
ought to thank God, or his wife. He never saw: her 
dirty, or in a hurry, or angry, or toiling; se, he con- 
cloded that all: that work cost no trouble or fatigue, 
bet just came about im the ordinary course of nature, 
like the returns of daylight, or the different seasons, 
fur so he had seen things go on in his father's house ; 
and he leoked upon it as a setiled matter, and that it 
always was so, and could not be otherwise. 


“ His consternation, therefore, wus not small to find 

the state of his household affairs now ; and he could 
not, though a clever men, he could not understand 
what was the matter; and why his house wes dirty, 
his meals never ready, his fine wife all moiled and 
soiled, scolding and fuming ; her clothes half put on, 
her fly-cap riven, and pooks of her uncombed, dirty 
hair sticking out at the holes, He got leave to eat his 
ill-boiled, uncomfortable porridge, by the help of a 
splash of blinket milk, all alone ; for his wife had no 
time to sit down with him, and chose rather, at some 
other time of the morning, to breakfast on tea by her- 
self ; spending ten times as long as her husband, what 
with frying ham, boiling fish, or preparing some other 
savoury dose, to season her protracted meal. Then, 
up she would start, and rush away to overtake and 
huddle through some work which should have been 
done three hours before, thinking herself very clever, 
because she was in a hurry: while the table covered 
with jaups of tea and cream, halfmelted pickles of 
sugar, half-buttered half-eaten pieces of bread, bitten 
pieces of ham, dirty cups and saueers, and bowls, and 
tea-put, were left to adorn the hitherto well-ordered, 
comfortable apartment. The fire was left unmended, 
the dinner forgotten, while she was employed in ai- 
ternately flyting and laughing with the maids, and 
half-doing at mid-day the work of yesterday. 
_ “ Wet, and weary, end hungry, sick and sore at 
heart with the evils he everywhere encountered on 
hie farm,. who weuld not have pitied even James Barr 
when he came home to such a wife and such a house, 
and feund her blowing and puffing to kindle up the 
forgotten fire, and to prepare some hasty, smoky dose 
for his dinner! Her hands and arms smutted with 
coals and soot, and a black patch left on her nose, 
when she wiped off the last dribble ; there she floun- 
dered about, her handkerchief flying loose from her 
neck, and her dragged petticoats kilied and tied in a 
knot at her back. 

“Had things been only one-tenth part as bad, it is 
probable he would have wasted himself in rage and 
abuse ; but these things were so new to him, so. ut- 
terly incomprehensible, so far beyond all appearance 
of ever being remedied, that it was astonishment and 
despair, a sort of bewildering speculation as to what 
all this would end in: not wrath, that he felt. He 
groaned heavily, and held up his hands in silence, as 
he at length saw the dirty tea-cups, and other wrecks 





of the breakfast, hurled*off the table to make room for 
his. raw, tough, smoked, singed, disgusting dinner. 

“I have often in my. own mind compared the ex. 
emption from punishment whieh. such wives enjoy, 
even from.men who: would have visited the most tri- 
vial mistake. or error of an.exeellent woman with the 
bitterestreproaches, to a cireumstance [have frequently 
had oceasion: to. observe in the course.of my business. 
If @ rascal makes: a fraudulent: bankruptey, and fails. 
for a hundred times more than he can: pay, the case 
seems desperate ; and the creditors, rather than in- 
volve themselves in law-pleas, and other unprofitable 
expenses and trowbles, in the vain: effurt to recover 
any thing like a reasonable dividend, at once give all 
up, and after muttering and blustering out a few 
hard names and devil-take-'ims, leave a villain, who 
deserves the gallows, in peaceable possession of a 
house: and furniture, and comforts.and luxuries, such as 
dazzles their own eyes with magnificence. But when 
an honest man, from inevitable causes, is forced to de- 
clare himself insolvent, though he spends weary days 
and sleepless nights, and lives upon a paring that he 
may be able te pay them nineteen shillings in. the 
pound; it isa fact, my dear fellow, I have seen it 
mere than once, I have seen 1t ofien,—they will rowp 
even to the bed he sleeps on,—they will bring his in- 
Jant's cradle to the hammer to obtain the other shil- 
ling! 

“In the midst of such a meel as those James Barr 
was now obliged to eat, or want,—a tap at the door 
set beth his dogs on their feet, barking and growling 
with their teeth set, and every hair erect with rage. 
One of the lads held. them in, while the other went to 
the window to see what excited snch ire. ‘Oh, the 
puir beasts,’ cried he,‘ just to see the naturality o' 
them! nae wonder they barkit, it’s twa messenger 
chiels.’ « Messengers!’ exclaimed his master. ‘ Ay, 
thae kind o’ chaps that come to puir folk.’ Another 
tap, louder than the first, announced the impatience. of 
the visitors, and exasperated the rage of the colleys. 
James went to the doer, and was formally served with 
a summons, at the instance of his discarded plough- 
man, to appear before the sheriff to answer for his 
conduct in having beaten and eruelly maltreated his 
servant, and putting him in fear of his life. And he 
was also served with another summons at the instance 
of this said aggrieved ploughman, for the payment of 
wages and beard wages on or before such a day, both 
papers being properly fenced around with all right 
alarms and threats of the law. Having felt himself 
the injured party, James Barr was not a little astonish- 
ed at this turning of the tables. He expressed some 
natural impatience and anger at the rascal's wicked- 
ness and audacity. The two fag-ends of the law 
spoke pacifically—said they were notto biame—were 
only doing their daty—and so forth ; and after he had 
given some farther vent to his overburdened feelings 
in abuse of the villain who had ruined his horses, de- 
stroyed his patent plough, stolen his hay, his oats, and 
his beans, they walked off, leaving, as is their wont, 
little peace or comfort behind them. 

“In the midst of his overwhelming load of cares 
and work, all must be left, and he mast go six miles 
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off to consult some man of the law as to what was 
now to be done. As he turned from the confusion and 
ruin that everywhere encountered his view, and the 
set of wretches he left revelling in the midst of if, 
some internal force seemed almost to throttle him ; he 
struck his clenched fist on his breast, and they heard 
him matter, ‘Oh,—my lost wife!’ And it is probable 
some agonizing thoughts as to the change wrought by 
her death had crossed his heart. 

“ This expedition cost him one entire day. Much 
he- grumbled, but soon had greater cause, for he was 
forced to attend first to the demands of the-small debt 
court; then at the sheriff's court; and thirdly, on a 
new charge brought against him, by the everlasting 
ploughman; of defamation! Hour after hour, and day 
afier day, were consumed either in traversing the 
weary road, or in waiting upon the endless, and, to 
him, imcomprehensible delays. of the law. He had 
beer’ a very liberal-thinking man, had most beautiful 
notions of freedom and equality, and @ most just ab- 
horrence of arbitrary governing. But wonderfully 
were these notions melied away in the furnace of 
his own afflietions, when he found his own wicked 
servant, who had cheated him, robbed him, and put 
his most. valuable property to ruin, standing in a court 
of law and equity, on more than equal terms with 
himself. But, such is the perfect equality of the laws 
to rich and: poor; and he was obliged to pay the 
wages of the fellow who had robbed him to twenty 
times their amount. He was obl ged to pay a fine for 
having given him a beating, mot the tenth part of what 
he deserved; and, stil! more hard, was obliged to pay 
him damages for calling him a villain, because he had 
not sufficient proof to bring home te him the charge of 
robbery. This was a species of equity he by no 
means liked ; and the only mitigation of his rage and 
wretchedness was, that the judge, theagh obliged to 
give sentence according to law, it being clear the 
servant was guilty, reduced the fine and the damages 
te sixpenee each, and ordered him te pay his own ex- 





penses. Ttiis was what his new friend, the amiable 


lawyer, bad not anticipated. So he instantly threw 


his triumphant client into jail, his wages and his fines 
goiag but a small way to liquidate his own magnifi- 
cent bill, 

“Weary and sadly did unhappy James, his law 
concerns at last laid at rest, now take the long, and, 
of late, hateful road to his comfortless home, where 
every thing seemed to be going to destruction with 
aceelerating speed. During his attendance in those 
detested Jaw-courts, even the most needful work 
abeut his farm was at a stand. No one was there 
now to overlook or direct’ when his own back was. 
turned. 

“The more he looked at his affairs, the more 
he saw, or supposed them irremediable. The catile 
had been allowed to break into a clover field, and be- 
fore any help was afforded, two of his finest céwe 
were past. recovery, and died. Many of his fine 
English sheep were left to perish among the briers, 
now overrunning every corner, and their lambs died 
of want. His: calves were mismanaged, and unfit for 
the market, or sold for a trifle, that they might net die 
on his hands. A mare and her foal were stolen—his 
bees. were not watched, swarms flew away,—the 
breeding row—some said she was starved,—at any 
rate she was dead, and her thirteen pigs seon fullowed 
her. The fox stole his turkeys and geese, the whit- 
terets killed the chickens and carried off the eggs,— 
the butter was bursted, the cheese fire-fanged, the 
spate swept away the lint. ‘Oh, oh, oh, God! oh, my 
poor, dear, dear, departed wife? he exclaimed. He 
rushed out to his barn, seized as he passed, a hank of 
her yarn from a reel where she left it at her death, 
flung it round his throat, sprung upon a cart wheel,— 
no cock crowed—” 

Simon's voice quivered, and he stopped. After 
some minutes, he added, “ there is the barn, and yon- 
der is his grave.” And getting up from his turf seat, 
we walked forward once more in silence. 
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WHY SHOULD I FEAR TO DIEt 


Why should I fear to die !—The grave 
Shoald have no dreadful fears for me; 
Tis quiet is the boon T crave, 
In its dark confines would be free. 
Why should Tf ask to live 
Some few brief moments more, 
When earth has nothing left to give 
But that ’t has ta’en before? 


"Tis true that youth as yet 
Has flow’rs upon my brow; 
But, oh! those flow’rs have oft been wet 
With sorrow’s tears, ere now. 
The with’ring hand of Care 
Has nipp’d their early bloom, 
And Hope but placed them there, 
To find with Love a tomb. 





Why should I fear to die !—The friend 
That shar'd my boyhood’s play, 
Hiath met, than me, an earlier end; 
And yet I fain would stay ;— 
Whilst others, whom my heart 
Had held deep in iis core, 
Are now estrang’d—and part, 
But meet as friends no more. 


Thon, Hope! no longer fling 

Your bright enchantments round ; 
Death has no deeper sting 

Than slighted friendship’s wound : 
Theo grave is not so cold, 

As this world’s slight shall be, 
And the worms securer fold, 


Is the truest grasp for me. W. H. M. 
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On { - bro’s.banks . we've fond - ly stray’d, My 


Spa - nish maid, ‘my Spa - nish maid, Beneath the green A-ca - - cia’s sbade, And 


sigh’d our tales of love. Thy . cheek unstain’d by sorrow's tear, Thine 


Cadenza ad lib. 
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eye as bright and brow as clear As our own blue vault above. Then cheer thy sou! with 





songs of home, My Spanish maid, my Spanish maid, To 


lov'd clime again we roam, My 
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Then has'e away, then haste away, While pleasure’s ray beams 
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on our way, In joyous play, with accents gay, we ‘hail the happy day, 


hap-py day. 
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Our barque awaits the fav’ring gale, 
My Spanish maid, my Spanish maid, 
With hope elate, we spread the sail 
To liberty and love. 
Then rouse the lustrous smiling grace, 
That erst bedeck’d thy beauteous face, 
In our own dear olive grove} 
And rival with those lips of thine, 
My Spanish maid, my Spanish maid, 
The clust/ring rubies of the vine, 
My darkehair’d Spanish maid. 
Then haste away, &c- 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE THEATRE, in rrs IneLuence uron Literature, Moras, ann Reticion. By Robert Trumbull, 
Pastor of the South Baptist Church, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Turs little book professes to be an enlargement of a discourse delivered in the Centre Church, Hartford, and 
published, as all sermons are, by request. How is it that every attack upon the drama is pulpil-born? The 
poor histrion is compelled, every succeeding year, to endure a repetition of certain stereotyped assertions from 
some rising popularity-hunter of the day—who thumps right and left at the volary of the stage, and is content 
to use the worn-out weapons of his predecessors. Garbled extracts, misrepresented predications, and erroneous 
conclusions, are foisted upon the faithful congregation—half-a dozen old women cry “ wonderful ;” and the 
lecture is printed, to the delight of the author, and the profit of the typographer alone. 

The pulpit, from whence should alone proceed the word of God, and the exemplifications of faith, hope, 
and charity, whose works are peace and good will to all men, is defiled by the foul anathemas of the worldly, 
self-sufficient priest, who arrogates to himself a power that was never assumed by his pious master, nor any 
of the holy men who conscientiously undertook to propagate His name, and the precepts of His divine morality. 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Corinthians, quotes a well-known sentence from one of Menander’s comedies— 
again, in the book of Acts, he refers to the Greek poets ; and when his companions were forced by the violence 
of the mob into the theatre at Ephesus, not one word is said by the aposile against the establishment or its 
purposes. Nay, more—he would himself have entered the building, but for the persuasions of his friends, 
who dreaded the temper of the populace—yet, Rowland Hill, a reverend member of the Methodist church, 
publicly returned thanks to God for killing some of the firemen, (the devil's children, as he called them,) who 
were endeavoring to extinguish the flames at the burning of one of the London theatres—and a Baptist minister, 
Boatswain Smith, declared the destruction of the Brunswick theatre, which fell beneath the weight of a 
ponderous iron roof, to be a manifestation of God's judgment—because a few carpenters, an unlucky actor or 
two, a dancer, and a painter, were victims to the builder's incapability. But when the chapel fell at Aber- 
deen, and upwards of twenty persons were killed during divine service, we heard not of the Omnipotent’s 
displeasure ; the distressing accident was the topic of the day. But we have no occasion to travel to Europe 
for examples—dread{ul accidents have happened in American theatres; and the ignorant in their fanaticism 
have not failed to insult the mercies of the Eternal God. 

Mr. Turnbull has embraced many of the errors of his brother combatants, and has not been fortunate in the 
strength of any new positions. He affirms that the drama is injurious to the cause of literature, because 
“authors, who would willingly employ their faculties in nobler offices, devote themselves to the drama, because 
such productions are betier paid than those of more sterling value. The latter are often a mere drug in the 
market, whilst the most vapid and miserable stuff commands a rapid sale.” The italics belong to Mr. T., and 
the whole sentence evinces how thoroughly ignorant he is of the subject he is endeavoring to elucidate. 
America possesses no dramatic literature, comparatively speaking; so far from playwrights being better paid, 
they are not paid atall. ‘The convenience of transmission from London floods the managers’ desks with 
every suecessful piece within a few weeks from its production, and prevents the necessity of employing an 
American-pen. The few splendid (hearsay) instances to the contrary but prove the rule; but we trust that 
American anthors wiil shortly compete successfully with the European playwrighte, and that our sons may 
boast of a drama of their own. . 

The minister frequently contradicts himself. He allows that “the drama has been the meansof eliciting 
some of the most brilliant efforts of human genius, and that it has been illustrated and embellished by the 
learning and talent of some highly distinguished men.” He confesses that he does “not know that there ts 
any thing absolutely uproper in that form of composition called The Drama,” neither is he sure “ that there 
is any thing in mere scenic arrangement and histrionic performances, as such, to vitiate the principles. and 
corrupt the morals of the community.” A few pages farther on, he stigmatises the actors as “a lost and de- 
graded part of the community ; distinguished for their dissipation, their want of high and honorable principle, 
their imprudence, improvidence, irreligion, and licentiousness.” 

“It is a well-known fact,” says our reverend author, “that even in those places where the institutions of 
religion are regarded, they, (the players) are generally in the habit of rehearsing their parts, and making pre- 
parations for the amusements of the ensuing week, onthe Sabbath.” This is not a well known fact, Mr. 
Trumbull ; and whoever informed you of the -prevalence of sach practices was guilty of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. 

He farther asserts that he never heard of one of the actors “ who was a member of a christian church, or 
who ever attended regularly upon Divine worship.” We beg leave 40 assert that we know many-—very 
many, members of the theatrical profession, who every way fulfil their duties towards God and their neigh- 
bors. Nay, more~we boldly assert, and defy a contradictory provement, that actors are peculiarly given to a 
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striet attendance at a place of worship—but that many of them have been driven from their seats in the 
house of prayer by the pious brutality of the reverend officiator, who has meauly taken the opportunity of in- 
sulting his hearer, and desecrating the holy tabernacle, into which foul things should creep not, by the pointed 
contumely of a public vituperation of the actor and his crait. Sheridan Knowles, during his recent visit to 
Philadelphia, was compelled to leave the church of a pious preacher, who drew the eyes of the whole con- 
gregation on the poor unoffending player, by the personal nature of his‘remarks. Knowles has immortalised 
the minister in a sonnet of peculiar power. Numerous other instances may be adduced ; there is scarcely 
an actor of respectability who has not had his feelings outraged in the same way—nay, the ladies have 
received their share of the insolence of fanaticism—and we ourselves have attended as mourner at an actor’s 
grave, when the clergyman illustrated the charity of his religion by insulting the poor clay over which he 
had been summoned to perform the last sad offices—by agonising the feelings of the bereaved and suffering 
wife—and conferring a gratuitous outrage upon the friends and relatives of the deceased, whose profession he 
stigmatised as the path of crime, and whose doom was brimstone and eternal pain. 

At page 29, we are told that “ it was a Jong time before the theatre could obtain any permanent establish- 
ment its Rome, owing to the opposition of its most upright citizens.” ‘This is a favorite assertion with all 
persons opposed to the stage. We are also told that the profession of an actor was declared infamous by the 
Romans. Let us see what history says upon the subject. 

“In 353, B. C., Rome was afflicted by a dreadful pestilence, and after various means had been ineffectually 
used for appeasing the Gods, it was proposed to exhibit stage plays, which, in all antiquity, had a religious and 
solemn signification. In Rome, they had not, at that time, become usual; the only amusements of the war- 
like Romans having been the games of the circus, races, and other coutests. They therefore obtained from 
the Etruscans (from whom they borrowed many religious rites) dancers, who performed their mimic dances to 
the sound of the tibia, on stages erected for the purpose. The Roman gouih, delighted with this new spectacle, 
imitated them, and recited, at the same time, ludicrous verses. This new kind of exhibition was cultivated by 
native Romans, to whom the name histriones was given (from an Etruscan word signifying a stage player). 
They now recited comic poems (satura, satires) accompanied with action and music. Livius Andronicus, 
who composed the first regular comedies, about 240 B. C., as was usual at that time, acted in them himself’’ 
This is Livy's account (vii. 2). The art of acting became so popular that the greatest men, particularly the 
orators, took lessons from the performers. The theatre became the fashionable rage—and not only the prin- 
cipal citizens, but the knights, the members of the senate, and even the sovereigns themselves, participated 
in the representations. Politics, which too often have injured the drama’s prosperity, became interwoven 
with the matter of the play; the tyrant trembled beneath the lash of the poet-—and Nero, the most villanous 
of the blots upon the page of history, declared the profession of an actor to be infamous, and banished all 
performers from the city, although the imbecile monarch would himself fiddle and sing in public places, and 
cause his suldier spies to arrest those persons who did not admire his execution. Another reason that ren- 
dered essential the suppression of dramatic amusements, was the fact that the performances extended through- 
out the whole day, and the artizan and the mechanic were induced to devote a longer period to their amuse- 
ments than the necessities of their families could allow. But in the proud and palmy days of glorious Rome, 
the actors and dramatists were highly honored, and, as in ancient Greece, the first and noblest spirits of the 
age were proud to claim them as their masters and their friends. Cicero was the pupil of Roscius: Cato the 
Censor and Scipio Africanus enrolled themselves among the scholars of Ennius the Calabrian ; Hiero of Syra- 
cuse patronised Aischylus and Epicharmus; Euripides, who sojourned at Macedonia on the invitation of King 
Archelaus, had a cenotaph erected to his memory at Athens with this inscription: “ All Greece is the monu- 
ment of Euripides; the Macedonian earth covers only his bones.” Let us not then be told that actors were 
always a degraded race, or that “ they have been regarded, in all ages, with suspicion and distrust.” 

In Roman Catholic countries, the members of the dramatic art are treated with every possible respect 
during their life, and refused the privilege of interment in consecrated ground after death. This anomaly has 
been frequently used as a reproach, but what are the causes of these opposite effects? The old states of 
polished Europe have for many centuries revelled in the enjoyment of theatrical amusements; they are now 
4 part and parcel of the pevple’s baing—and the clergy have sutfered a considerable decrease in their reve- 
hues by losing the monopoly of the acted mysteries ani religions plays which in every country were the 
origin of the drama. Hence the cause of the animosity aad interference of the priesteraft—an interference 
that developed itself in brutal revenge upon the manes of their unwilling foes. 

The state of the drama is ever a type of the nation’s strength. This is a startling assertion, perhaps, but 
let us examine into the facts. In Great Britain, France, and America, the drama is firmly fixed—a national 
amusement, recognized by the laws. In Germany, it developes the characteristies of the country, and meets 
with warm support in that liberal and literary clime. In Denmark, Sweden, and the black inhospitable re- 
gions of the north, it is but rarely seen. Czar Peter introduced the drama into Russia, but it has never flour- 
ished—it cannot'breathe in a tyrant’s land. Its success is a proof of wholesome civilization, not of feudal 
slavery or corrupt effeminacy ; in warm and luxurious Italy, it assumes the shape of opera, and languishes in 
melting tones. The lazy and voluptuous Turk enjoys it in the primitive state of acted parables or tales of 
the Arabian story tellers. The brightest and purest days of the drama are to be found connected with the 
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glory of the land. In the Elizabethan age, Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, Dryden, and a long, “ long trail of 
lights descending down,” shed lustre on the British stage. During her Georgian era, when England held her 
highest rank in the scale of nations, what could excel the stage’s great success? In America, the connexion 
is as strongly developed ; theatres have increased in number with the growth of the Atlantic cities, and the 
drama’s progress in the wilds of the great West, will accompany the onward march of civilization. In the 
Augustan age, the period of our Saviour's birth, the name of Roscius spread a glory on the professors of the 
histrionic art, and Herod, the conqueror of Jerusalem, with other institutions intended to be beneficial, esta). 
lished a theatre among the Jews; it was scarcely likely to meet with much success from 


That pamper’d people, whom, debauch'd with ease, 
No king coald govern, and no God could please. 


Mr. Tarnbull strongly comments on the profligacy observable among the audience portion of the theatres 
Upon that topic, he has full right to enlarge, and if he must interfere with the intentions of the legiulature, 
and, according to his own account, he preached his sermon to influence the minds of the representatives, (how 
strange that ministers of the gospel will be meddling with the slime of the world!) let him exert his power to 
remove the nuisances from the front of the curtain, and he may rest assured that the good sense of an Ame. 
rican audience will always keep the stage and its members in a siate of wholesome disciplifie. It is rather 
hard to visit upon the unfortunate actor, the sins of the drunkard, pickpocket, or courtezan, who may form 
portions of the auditory assembled to witness his exertions. We imagine that Mr. Tarnbuil would decline 
being answerable for the consequences of every love appointment kept in his church, or agree to become re. 
sponsible fur the virtue of every member of his pious fraternity, purged and cleansed as it is, of actors and 
their unholy associations. Let the pastor look at this:—it was a good thonght of the peasant girl, who, ob. 
serving Thales, the Milesian philosopher, walking in the court-yard of the house and bending his gaze v pou 
the heavens, threw a small stool in his path, and caused the star-gazer to stumble. There are other erudite 
moralizers have need to look well at home befure they fix their sight on things beyond their ken. 

Our remarks have assumed a length not contemplated when we took up Mr. Turnbull’s pamphlet—a no- 
tice of which, like the publication of his sermon, was forced upon us by our friends. The well-being of the 
stage is, to us, an object of selfish and of serious import ;—we thoroughly despise the maudlin gentility that 
prompts some few of our empty-headed inanities to sneer at a science which requires, for the achievement of 
a successful issue, a greater portion of general and minute knowledge than any other profession. A good ac- 
tor mast be a gentleman of sound education and manifold accomplishments ; a close observer of the manners 
of the age—with studious habits and persevering industry. Yet the reverend Mr. Turnbull stigmatizes them 
as “a set of idle and improvident spendthrifts, who have nothing to recommend them but the elasticity of 
their limbs, the melody of their voices, the grace of their appearance, or at the very most, the truth of their 
mimic and pantomimic representation !” 

In conclusion, we shall quote the words of a reply to another anti-play sermon published last year, which 
reply was inserted in one of the Philadelphia papers. It says all that we desire to say. 

“ Let us not boast of our progress in the ways of science—of our advent from the clouds of barbarism—of 
our high cultivation, of the humanities of life, which alone distinguish the biped from the brate—the enjoyer 
of God’s blessings, aad the grateful liver of this world’s life, from the gloomy and unthankful misanthrope— 
Let us talk no more of civil liberty—of the age of toleration—the black bands of ignorance and fanaticism 
have not been routed by the vaunted march of intellect. Cant, like the huge car of Juggernaut, yet rolls 
gloomily along, and crushes our vitalities in its path. ‘The pulpit is turned from its holy use—the minister of 
God ceases to breathe the charities of Christianity, and 


Thunders deep damnation thro’ the land. 


The Bible, the holy book of love and peace, is cast aside, and the worldly priest wades through the obsceni- 
ties of Prynne and the atheistical impurities of Rousseau, to illustrate a sermon, unchristian in it purport, and 
branding thousands of his fellow creatures with the mark of shame.” 


SNARLEYYOW, or Tue Doe Fienp. An Historical Novel, by Capt. Marryatt. 


Messrs. Carry and Harr having purchased the remainderof this tale from Captain Marryatt, and published 
it in book form, the author has entered the copyright in his own name, in the Clerks’ Office of the Southern 
District of New York. This is the commencement of Marryatt’s exertions to secure a property in his own 
productions, and we cordially wish him every success. The principal portion of Snarleyyow appeared in 
monthly chapters in the Metropolitan, and on the arrival of the respective numbers in America, was speedily 
transferred to the pages of the multifarious periodicals. If the conclading part, hitherto unpublished in Eng- 
land, should be pirated here, which there is very little doubt but it will be, the Captain is resolutely deter- 
mined upon prosecuting the offenders, and the issue will exhibit the capabilities of the copyright law in ils 
present shape, and determine whether a foreigner cannot secure the production of hie brains from the same 
robbery which becomes penal when practised on the effects of his handicraft. 
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Our readers must be too well acquainted with the tale of Snarleyyow, to require a critique upon its merits. 


It certainly is not the best of the Captain’s works, and while “ The Diary of a Blazé” is allowed to exist, 
cannot be considered as his worst. The last part of the novel is superior in interest to the commencement ; 
the old woman’s death is graphically described, and the execution of the Dutch captain and his dogfiend, is 
well “ worked up.” Snarleyyow is termed an historical novel ; it might as well be termed Marryatt's Zoology. 
The historical details are ridiculously meagre, but the dog's life and manners are elaborately detailed. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Now Publishing in Europe. 


Pierce Ean, the concoctor of that infamous aad ridiculous work, “ Life in Loadon,” is now issuing the 
numbers of a new publication, entitled “THE PILGRIMS OF THE THAMES,” describing the adven- 
tures and sights of various cockneys who visit the banks of the Londoner's river “in search of THE 
National.” We have looked through six numbers of Mr. Egan’s production, but have failed in discovering 
what substantive he wishes us to place after the word national. {[f nationality is the word intended, the 
pilgrims need not extend their rambles beyond Greenwich and Chelsea Hospital, for the most liberal exempli- 
fication of the phrase. 

Pierce Egan, an illiterate vulgarian, a frequenter of prize fights, and a slangologist, arrogantly undertook 
to depict the varieties of life in London, although he had never extended his researches beyond the interior 
of the waich house, and knew nothing of respectability superior to the parlor of a flash tavern. His descrip- 
tions are bald and obscure, and his work would have experienced the damnation it deserved, but for the 
eloquent beauty of the prints, designed by the inimitable Cruikshank. When Monerieff, the playwright, was 
requested by Rodwell to dramatise the work, he declared, that after spending several days over the inanity 
of Egan’s pen-work, he threw the letter press portion into the jfire, and completed his play from the living 
pictures presented by the artist’s skill. 

Pierce Egan has also perpetrated “ The Life of an Actor,” published with colored prints; but the heavi- 
ness of the author swamped the limner, and the work sunk to the bottom of the Lethean stream. 

In “ The Pilgrims of the Thames,” Mr. E. has pursued his ardent love of quotations, and lugs in every 
possible variety of prettinesses. The first piece of poetry quoted in “ The Pilgrims” will display the author's 
taste, and the apposite nature of the extract, as applied te the Venus di Medicis, the subject in illustration. 

Ladies, like variegated tulips, 
"Tis to their changes, half their charms we owe ; 


Fine by defect, and delicately weak ; 
Their happy spot the nice admirer take. 


Mr. Egan has not informed us who is the author of this gem; can any our of readers discover the pater- 
nity ? 

The Illustrations by Pierce Egan the younger, are totally devoid of interest, and seem as if etched upon 
pewter. Some of the wood engravings are good. 


THE most interesting work on India that we have yet seen, has lately appeared in London under the title 
of “FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND SCENES FROM NATURE IN HINDOSTAN. By Thomas Bacon, 
Lieutenant in the Bengal Horse Artillery.” Mr. Bacon gives the result of his experiences in a very attractive 
form; every page is full of incident, and a lively satisfied air runs through the work. It is to be hoped that 
we shall shortly see an American edition upon our table. 

Military men are partial to amateur theatricals; the excitemeat connected with the production of a play 
is a welcome relief to the ennui of the peaceful camp, or the tedium of garrison duty. The following sketch 
will give some idea of the difficulties of the play-luving parventes, particularly of the gentlemen who under- 
took to represent the feminine portion of the dramatis persone. 


“The rehearsals were, by no means, the least amusing part of the dramatic entertainments; here a high- 
born heroine came strutting on in a peasant’s petticoat, put on to break her into a more maidenly gait, the 
upper part of the figure being clad in a drab shooting coat and a tallyho hat; then came the lover, habited 
very possibly in a countryman’s smock, and a red scratch, which he had been fitting on in the wardrobe, 
when the prompt-call harried bim to his post, the costume being intended perhaps for the afterpiece; again, 
the gardener or groom would very likely appear in a gold-laced uniform jacket, with a pair of leather inex- 
pressibles drawn on over the regimental trowsers, the gold stripes appearing from the knee downward. Then 
the stage-manager is heard: “ Prompt-boy, pass the call for the Earl of Westmorland.” “He's sarving out 
the wax candles for the play-night, your honour.” 

“ Prince John of Lancaster, stand by.” “He’s making a nose for Bardolph, sir.” 

“Then send the drummer, who is to play Dame Quickly.” “She's drunk, sir.” 

Afler the rehearsal, a pic-nic supper formed no disagreeable conclusion to the exertions of the evening, and 
here the cheerful laugh went round right merrily; the viands, the wine, the joke, and the song, were all 
good, and were all full cordially enjoyed. 
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Upon one oecasion, during the race-meeting, when a large influx of society from other stations had rep. 
dered the cantonment more than usually gay, the manager had been induced to launch out more boldly than 
was his custom in preparations for a succession of plays. The first one to be performed, was “Tae Gambler's 
Fate,” and much labor and expense were bestowed upon it. A well-crammed house rewarded the efforts 
of the manager, and the piece was going off most brilliantly. The feelings of the audience were wrought to 
the highest pitch of excitement during that beautifully portrayed scene, wherein, after Julia’s marriage to 
Albert Germaine, and her husband's imprisonment through the perfidy of Malcour, the latter obtains in the 
dead of the night admittance-to her chamber, by the window. So profound was the silence of the house at 
this critical juncture, that a pin might have heen heard to fall upon the stage during the progress of the 
scene. Julia, having been repeatedly foiled by Malcuur, in her efforts to escape, or to alarm the house, js 
thrown into a pitiable state of confusion and horror by the voice of her husband at her chamber door; he 
having effected an escape from confinement, and being pursued by the officers of justice, eagerly demands 
admission. Malcour has secured the key; Albert hears his voice within, and violently bursts open the door 
at the moment that Malcour escapes through the window, and Julia, overwhelmed with terror and dismay, 
swoons, in a dead faint, falling upon her face. 

The heroine performed her fall in her best possible style, and much to the admiration of the audience ; but 
the whole delusion was suddenly dissipated in bursts and “ screeches’of laughter,” by a jump from the summit 
of the sublime to the abyss of the ridiculous. Julia, bedecked in very splendid bridal array, wore in her 
hair a large plume of ostrich feathers, and a heavy brilliant comb; the weight of these burst the horse-hair 
which secured her wig, and with the impetus of the fall, away flew wiz, feathers, and all, straight over to the 
foot-lights, leaving exposed poor Julia's naked scalp, fresh from the barber's hands, and shining as bright as a 
new penny. , 

And now La Ruse, who personated Albert, displayed an instance of his consummate self-possession and ad- 
dress ina stage dilemma. The clamber was supposed to be in darkness, and Julia to be unseen by Albert. 
La Ruse threw himself between the prostrate bald-pated heroine and the audience, with his eloak thrown 
over his arm, and his arm extended as if feeling his way; with a well-directed touch of his toe, he then 
kicked the wig and head-dress within the lady’s reach, and managed to screen her from the audience » 
she had re-adjusted them. She was too much convulsed with internal laughter to do this cleverly, and whe. 
raised from the ground by her husband, it was found, ““ Ohe! Jam satis,” that the wig had been put on hind- 
part before, so that the plumes were hanging down her back. For this difficulty, even La Ruse, with all his 
masterly address, failed to find a cloak ; but after poor Julia had retired from the stage to rectify the evil, the 
play went on without let or hindrance. 

These perplexities are more frequent upon an amateur stage than among professional people, and I could 
fill a tolerable volume with those which have come under my own notice in India. 1 will content myself, 
however, with one more anecdote of the kind. 

“One night, Lydia Languish being somewhat overcome with the fatigue of acting, and the enervating heat 
of the climate, had seated herself, while her services were not required, upon a couch behind the scenes, and 
was refreshing herself with a bottle of iced champagne and a cigar. She was chatting away with some 


amateur groom or fiddler, when she heard the prompt boy’s call, ‘Lydia Languish, stand by ;’ the young 
lady tossed off her wine, popped her cigar in her mouth, and catching the cue, tripped on to the stage, all 
flounces and affectation, whiff—whiff—whiff, too well accustomed to the use of tobacco to be at all aware of 
her singular blunder, until a roar of laughter from the house brought her ‘ to a sinse of her sitivation.’ " 


Mr. Ward's new book, “ THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMAN LIFE,” bas gone into a second edition 
in London—a fact that, in these times, speaks mightily for the merit of the work. The author, who has had 
considerable experience amid the various classes of the world, is more philosophical in this production than in 
his didactic nevels of Tremaine and De Vere—but he is too aristocratic in his views of the present workings 
of society—too querulous at the sweep of liberal opinions among mankind to reason, with unbiassed predica- 
tions, upon the habitudes of human life. He imagines that he has conquered his prejudices of early life—but 
with all his philosophy, evidence to the contrary is to be found in every page. The following extract from 
th. division termed “ Atticus,” is a good specimen of his style, and descriptive of his own opinion of himself. 


“In my youth, when training for the world, which I hoped to conquer and possess, | read Homer and 
Shakspeare, Plutarch and Thucydides, Clarendon and Davita, certainly in a great measure from taste, but in 
a much greater to fit me for public life. With the same view also, | may have devoted myself even to the 
muses, whose haunts are any thing but public; but excellent in this, that in cultivating the taste by the de- 
lights of Belles Lettres, you improve those qualities whieh give a polish to talents for business, and therefore 
inerease iHeir value. ‘This was then my chief object. But this is no more. | have been satio spectatum et 
rude donatum; the business part of life is over, nor seek I to prolong it. Pleasure is now my business; but 
the pleasure that befits an old man—the pleasure of the mind. 1 have passed through the world, and but for 
your visit, might think myself forgotien in it; but not therefore are forgotten all that formerly softened or 
swelled the soul; not the less cease I to be interested in the character and nature of myself and fellow-men ; 
and if history is, as it has been called, ‘ Philosophy teaching by examples,’ I, as a philosopher, have a right 
still to read history. Its polities and its: party rage are, thank Ged, done with; and a man who has lived his 
life, can propose no good, nor even feel interest in reviving them. But the power of genius, the inspirations 
of eloquence, and the stern judgment of impartial historians, must still, and for ever, interest us, as promoting 
a more correct knowledge of men and things. This could not be so well done when under the influence of 
party bias, and when truth itself is, as it sometimes is, wrested from its straight line, in order to serve @ pat- 
ticular object. The object gone, our love of truth revives; our minds are purified; the judgment is no longer 
obscured ; and we love and read history, as we love and read poetry, for its own sake, independent of any in- 
terest but what itself inspires.” 
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«THE GAMBLER’S DREAM,” is the title of a new romance of the Roud school. The plot is curious, 
and the style animaied and agreeable ; but the undisguised villany of every member of the dramatis persons 
excites disgust, rather than interest in their proceedings. An impoverished gambler falls asleep by his own 
fireside, after a run of excessive ill-luck. He dreams, and imagines that “the gentleman in black” invites 
him to a snug little supper, which, with singular taste, is to be held in the cellar of Crockford’s splendid 
“hell.” The arch-fiend introduces the luckless leg to half a dozen other worthies, “ friends of his,” from va- 
rious parts of the globe. The geniuses-entertain each other with norratives of their doings in this every-day 
world, and develope as pretty a series of scenes of revolting depravity as Old Nick could possibly desire. The 
author has concealed his name, and wisely, for the debasement of intellect is an offence deserving the bitter- 
est execration. 


MUSIC. 

Tur Tyrolese Alpine Singers have been gaining much reputation and some little profit by their perform 
ances in Philadelphia during the last month. Madame Baser Lerpi, Leon Harr Bacuver, her father-in- 
law, and Franz Scu.ecE., his nephew, have in them the elements of good music ; the lady, a petite, black- 
eyed brunette, possesses a round, clear toned voice of tolerable quality, but limited extent. Franz Schlegel is 
a tenor of ordinary capacity, but he thumbs the citterne, discourses mosi eloquent music from a brace of 
Jew’s harps, and capers the national dances with all the agility and grace of an Alpine goat—jumping, cur- 
yelting, frisking and frolicking around his lady love with an activity that, like the virtues of a quack medi- 
cine, must be seen to be believed. Bachler, the elder Tyrolien, is a prodigious wonder ; his voice embraces 
every known quality, and he can “ murmur you as gentle as a sucking dove, and anon, roar you like a lion.” 
The clear tone and wonderful power of his falsetto is truly astonishing; and his portamento di voce being extremely 
perfect, the transition is imperceptible. The echo terzette, with an original solo, was a masterly performance; 
and his goifre song is a curious illustration of that malady @f the mountaineers. His accompaniments on the 
mandoline were marked with correctness and exquisite grace. The rude Gerinan patois in which the words of 
the melodies are framed, is but little suited to the sofiness of musical expression; but the singers, by a dis- 
tinet utterance and musical expression, rounded the volumes of consonants into clear and exquisite harmony. 
The doer of the songs into English, as it is called, deserves some notice for the elegance of his translation ; 
take a couple of verses from the “ Tyrolese in America :”— 

Philadelphia is a town, And the people are so kind, 
Splendid and vast ; Happy and good ; 
Where one sees carriages and horsemen, I should like to be an American, 
Dash by so fast. By my soul I would. 
But the crowning glory is reserved for the following verse :— 
Here they know what life is, and money 
Does so abound, 
The people voyage in “ big ships,” 
All the world round. : 

The Alpine Singers are worthy a visit, not only from their actual desert, which is great, but from the mo- 
tive of their visit to the shores of America. The son of Bachler, when recently married to the interesting Ba- 
bet, was unfortunately included in the last draught of men made by the Austrians for the recruital of their 
military force. A long series of years must the younger Bachler pass in the regiment, unless his family are 
able to raise the price of his redemption—they are now employed upon that holy errand, and the father and 
the wife blend their voices in the simple ballads of their native hills, to gain in a foreign land—the land of 
freedom—the means of liberty for the husband and the son. 


BIG SHIPS. 


The PennsyLvania—the most perfect specimen of modern handierafi—has been safely committed to 
her destined element. The launch was perfect, and created enthusiastic delight in the minds of the 
largest. body of spectators that ever congregated on or about the river. The Pennsylvania is undoubtedly 
the monareh of the seas; we have heard of larger crafi—we have seen longer—but we doubt if it is in 
the power of man to frame a vessel more complete in all the essential qualities. Objections have been made 
to the enormousness of her bulk, but it is confidently asserted by experienced shipwrights and nautical vete- 
rans of high repute, that owing to the superiority of her build, she will be as easily handled as any of the 
crack seventy-fours. ' 

“ Big ships” have uniformly been unfortunate in their career; the huge monsters built to gratify the fancies 
of various nations, although scarcely exceeding the tonnage of many of our Atlantic packets, have generally 
proved heavy useless crafi, unmanageable in a gale, and ridieulously impotent in war. The Duteh, in the 
meridian of their naval greatness, never exceeded ninety-gun ships ; and though first-rates, as they are termed, 
have been built in England and France, they have been regarded rather as vessels of superior show than of 
additional practical power. 

There is very little doubt but that the ancients occasionally constructed vessels equal in magnitude to any 
of the monsters of modern times. The recorded size of the Isis, built by Ptolemy Philopater, or the Cedar 
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ship of Sesostris, or the wonderful craft built by Archimedes, by order of Hiero, containing sufficient wood 
for the construction of fifiy galleys. The curious classicist may read a lengthy account of this leviathan jn 
Atheneus’ Feast of the Sophists. This ship contained, beside the requisite arrangements, a magnificent temple 
of Venus, superb banqueting apartments with floors inlaid with scenes from the Iliad, elegant galleries, baths, 
stables, and fish-ponds. When this floating city was finished, the monarch perceived that there was not a 
port in Sicily capable of receiving it; he, therefore, filled the ship with grain, and sent it as a present to 
Ptolemy of Egypt, who was much in want of corn. 

Constantius built a vessel of sufficient capability to remove the largest of the obelisks that stood before the 
temple of the sun at Heliopolis, and weighed fifteen hundred tons. His father, Constantine, had removed two 
of the obelisks to Byzantium, but, frightened at the size of the third, had abandoned all idea of disturbing it— 
His son succeeded, and even transported the enormous block to Rome, and erected it in the circus of the 
Vatican, where it now stands. Besides the crank, unmanageable burthen of the obelisk, the vessel was filled 
up with eleven hundred and thirty-eight tons of grain—making in all twenty-six hundred and thirty-eight 
tons, almost the burthen of the Pennsylvania. How this craft would have astonished Cicero, who mentions a 
ship of fifty-six tons as a vessel of remarkable capacity. 

After these ancient leviathans, the largest ships on record are the celebrated Santissima Trinidada, the 
pride of the Spanish navy; the French vessel, the gigantic Commerce de Marseilles, the English Great Harry, 
The Caledonia, and The Great Michael, whose warlike appurtenances are doscribed as “ bassils, mynards, 
hagters, culverings, flings, falcons, double dogs, and pestilent serpenters.” These wondrous specimens of naval 
architecture in the olden time, had prodigiously high bows and figured sterns, immense beaks and solid castles 
at the stem, with towers at each side of the poop and gangways—looking like the turrets of a castellaied 
chateau. The signal lantern on the poop of the Great Harry was on a level with the round tops, owing to 
the height of her extremities, and the sudden rinking-in at midships. She had four masts, with tops actually 
round, and shaped like huge inverted cones. Gilt work, carving, and gaudy streamers were profusely scat- 
tered over her hull and rigging. She cost $550,000 dollars, an enormous sum in those days, yet was not over 
one thousand tons burthen. She was burnt at Woolwich through the negligence of persons aboard. 

Henry VIII., in the year 1512, built “ the largest ship in the world.” It was thus that the English deno- 
minated The Regent, yet she did not exceed one thousand tons. She was burnt while engaging the great car. 
rack of Brest; both ships were blown up, and sixteen hundred men destroyed. ‘To replace the Regent, the 
king built a larger ship, and named it Henri, Grace de Dieu. 

The East India Company, in the reign of James I., built a ship of twelve hundred tons, and named it The 
Trades Increase. She was also considered the greatest ever built, and the Royal Family attended her launch. 
She was lost when returning from a voyage to the Red Sea, and nearly all her crew were cast away. Afier 
this mishap, James himself built a vessel of fourteen hundred tons,and mounting sixty-four pieces of ordnance ; 
he gave it to his son Henry, who named it after his own dignity, The Prince. 

The unfortunate but gifted monarch, Eric XIV., of Sweden, lost, in a sea fight with the fleet of Frederic 
II., of Denmark, his mammoth ship, which is described as having been of enormous bulk, and mounting two 
hundred pieces of brass cannon. The vessels of the enemy surrounded her, and being difficult to manage, 
was easily overpowered, and set on fire. She is presumed to have been the largest man-of-war that was ever 
built. 

The English navy boasts of several vessels of one hundred and twenty guns, two of which, The Lord Howe 
and The Waterloo, have never been in commission. The Lord Nelson, launched July the 4th, 1814, from the 
King’s Yard, Woolwich, is the largest man-of-war in the service, but is something smaller than the Pennsy]- 
vania, as the following comparison will evince. 

Pennsylvania. Lord Nelson. 
Feet. Inch. Feet. Inch. 
Length from figure-head to stern-gallery, - - - - 247 244 
Length on the range of the lower gun-deck, . 205 205 
Length of the keel for tonnage,- - - - 173 170 
Breadth extreme, - - - - - . ‘ 58 
Depth inthe hold,- - - - - +--+. - . ‘ 25 
Perpendicular height from bottom of keel to rail amidships, 54 
Length of the foremast, - - - - + 2. 2. se - ; 120 
Diameter of ditte, - + - é 3 
Length of the mainmast, - - - 132 
Diameter of ditto, - - . i 4 
Length of the main-top mast, ; 70 
Length of the mainyard, - - ‘ 
Diameter of ditto, «. - . D) 
Draft of water, - + : 25 
Tonnage, - + -.- 3000 
Number of guns, - - 136 
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